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ence has proved invaluable to me, and I am grateful for the help 
I have derived from it. I wish moreover to express my thanks to 
the University of Birmingham which also granted me a subsidy 
to help cover the cost of publishing this study. 

My greatest debt is to my wife to whom this book is dedicated. 


P. M. ConLon 
Wellington 
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II 


Introduction 


This work is devoted to the years between Voltaire’s return to 
France from England at the end of 1728 and his departure for the 
court of Frederick the Great in 1750. It is a time of maturity. In 
1728, Voltaire was thirty-four years of age and, in 1750, he was 
in his fifty-sixth year. It was also a time of high repute. In 1728, 
Voltaire was already the author of a comedy, the Jndiscret (1725), 
of three tragedies, @dipe (1718), Artémire (1720) and Hérode et 
Mariamne (1724), and of an epic poem, La Henriade, which was 
first published as La Ligue (1723). It was, above all, the epic 
poem which gave Voltaire fame and distinguished him from his 
fellow-writers. It was felt that his was the only epic of which 
France could boast. What is more, it was acknowledged that 
Voltaire had successfully treated the only subject which, accord- 
ing to the accepted literary conventions, was suitable for the 
epic (M.xiv.553). As it was not foreseen that these conventions 
would some time be greatly modified, it was concluded that 
Voltaire had composed the only epic of lasting value which 
France would ever possess. His immortality was assured. 

A good idea of his appearance towards this time may be obtain- 
ed from portraits and sketches made by artists, from the remarks 
of contemporaries and from Voltaire’s own occasional comment. 
His face was oval-shaped, his features regular but pronounced. 
The artists, Largillière and Quentin de La Tour, although very 
different in manner, both emphasize the same features: a high 
rounded forehead, a prominent nose, wide-set eyes, a square but 
not heavy chin, a big mouth and lips without fullness. He had 
brown hair and luminous, brown eyes. He held himself erect and 
appears to have been somewhat above average height. One of 
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his visitors, John Morgan, estimated that he was ‘about five feet 
ten inches high’ (De Beer, Visitors, iv.43). This impression of 
height was exaggerated by the slightness of his build. Voltaire 
himself jested about his thinness. In 1748, when discussing with 
d’Argental the way to dress the ghost in Sémiramis, he wrote, 
giving greater consistency to his arguments: ‘En fait d’ombre, il 
faut m’en croire, car j’ai l’honneur de l’être un peu, et je le suis 
plus que jamais’ (Best.3276). 

By that time, Voltaire’s advancing years were indicated by 
signs other than apparent fragility. His hair was turning grey, he 
was beginning to stoop, he was losing his teeth. He believed he 
was on the threshold of a painful old age, with few years left to 
live (Best.3611, 3617). For all that, he was not yet, as he is usually 
portrayed, an old man with deeply lined face, cavernous cheeks 
and piercing eyes. Those characteristics belong to later years, 
when Voltaire was at Ferney. As far as clothes were concerned, 
Voltaire conformed readily to the demands of fashion. It was 
only in later years that he ignored the capricious changes which 
fashion brought about (Longchamp and Wagnière, i.94). 

‘Voltaire, que je regarde comme le plus bel esprit de son siécle, 
n’a lair d’un écrivain qu’avec les écrivains’, observed Bernis 
(i.94), the future cardinal. His remark, read in its eighteenth- 
century context, is a mixture of praise and blame, for it implies 
that in the company of writers Voltaire was unable to avoid 
sharing their feelings of rivalry and ill-concealed hostility. For 
all that, Voltaire did not obtrude wherever he went the ways and 
outlook of a writer. Bernis makes this quite clear. He goes on, 
from the few words just quoted, to point out that in society Vol- 
taire had both ease and elegance: “C’est un courtisan poli, spiri- 
tuel et instruit’. Mme de Graffigny bears witness to Voltaire’s 
courtesy and kind attentions. She described to her friend, 
Devaux, the way she was received upon her arrival at Cirey. Her 
account, familiar but picturesque, is a lively one: ‘Il [Voltaire] 
m'a fait mille caresses; il a paru si aise de me voir, que ses démons- 
trations ont été jusqu’au transport; il ma baisé dix fois les mains, 
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et m'a demandé de mes nouvelles avec un air d’intérét bien tou- 
chant. Sa seconde question a été pour toi; elle a duré un quart 
d’heure’ (Best.1600). 

When Bettinelli visited Voltaire at Les Délices in 1758, he 
described (M.i.337) the way Voltaire spoke: ‘J’ai trouvé... Vol- 
taire dans la conversation comme on le trouve dans ses écrits. 
L’épigramme semblait habiter sur ses lèvres et jaillir de ses yeux, 
qui étaient deux flambeaux où l’on voyait briller, ainsi que dans 
ses discours, un certain éclat de grâce et de malice’. He insisted 
(M.i.339): ‘On croyait lire un de ses ouvrages quand on l’enten- 
dait parler’. Collini (p.180) who entered Voltaire’s service in 
Berlin, made a similar comment: ‘L’entendre ou le lire était la 
méme chose: il parlait clairement et distinctement’. The liveliness 
of his conversation has been succinctly recorded by Montesquieu 
(Pensées, ii.169): ‘Maupertuis dit que Voltaire est l’homme qu’il 
connaît qui a plus d’esprit en un temps donné’. 

His great charm and remarkable ease in conversation were 
essentially the fruits of his natural aptitude. They were, more- 
over, the result of sedulous effort, as may be concluded from a 
remark in the Siècle de Louis x1v (M.xiv.99): ‘Apprendre plu- 
sieurs langues médiocrement, c’est le fruit du travail de quelques 
années; parler purement et éloquemment la sienne, le travail de 
toute la vie’. The effects of preoccupation and mood on Voltaire’s 
reaction to company were briefly remarked on by mme de Graf- 
figny in 1738 and 1739 (Best.1605, 1724). Oliver Goldsmith 
(iv.18) entered into greater detail in the flattering account that 
he has left on his visit to Voltaire in 1756: ‘As a companion no 
man ever exceeded him when he was pleased to lead the conver- 
sation which, however, was not always the case. In company 
which he either disliked or despised, few could be more reserved 
than he; but when he was warmed in discourse, and had got over 
a hesitating manner which sometimes he was subject to, it was 
rapture to hear him. His meagre face seemed insensibly to gather 
beauty; every muscle in it had meaning, and his eyes beamed 
with unusual brightness’. 
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Voltaire’s impulsiveness and spontaneity have, rightly, been 
given great emphasis by his biographers. It is nevertheless inter- 
esting to note that in serious discussion his behaviour was of a 
quite different nature. It was not his impulsiveness which was 
apparent, but his reticence. This was a matter of great surprise 
even to those who knew him well, as did Wagnière: ‘Tl était natu- 
rellement gai et sémillant. C’est pourquoi une chose me frappait 
toujours chez lui. Dans les conversations ou disputes sur des objets 
sérieux ou importants, il restait longtemps sans rien dire, écoutait 
tout le monde, la tête baissée, et semblait être alors dans une espèce 
de stupeur ou imbécillité. Quand les disputeurs avaient à peu près 
épuisé leurs arguments, il paraissait se réveiller, commençait par 
discuter avec ordre et précision leurs opinions, proposait ensuite 
la sienne. On le voyait s’échauffer par degrés; à la fin ce n’était plus 
le même homme, on croyait voir dans sa personne quelque chose 
de surnaturel, on était entraîné par la véhémence de son discours, 
de son action, et par la force de ses raisonnements’ (Longchamp and 
Wagnière, 1.53-54). This description is corroborated by the ac- 
count left by Oliver Goldsmith (iv.18). He, too, remarked parti- 
cularly upon Voltaire’s initial silence, and upon his complete ab- 
sorption which eventually gave way to lively argument. He told 
how Voltaire had been listening silently to a lengthy discussion 
when, towards midnight, he stirred: ‘Voltaire appeared at last 
roused from his reverie. His whole frame seemed animated. He 
began his defence with the utmost elegance mixed with spirit, and 
now and then let fall the finest strokes of raillery upon his anta- 
gonist; and his harangues lasted till three in the morning’. 

Vehemence in gesture and in diction appears to have been the 
outstanding characteristic of Voltaire’s style of acting. At a 
private performance of Zaire in 1733, he played the rôle of the 
old man, Lusignan, and is said to have acted ‘avec une vivacité 
qui tenait de la frénésie”. In 1750, he made a vivid impression in 


1 see the Revue rétrospective, edited 
by Taschereau (Paris 1836), 2° série, 
v.47-48, 15 January 1733. 
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the rôle of Cicero when Rome sauvée was played at Sceaux, the 
residence of the duchesse Du Maine. The actor Lekain, who had 
a part in the tragedy, has left an account of the performance, 
giving details of Voltaire’s forceful acting (Lekain, p.430): ‘Je 
ne crois pas qu'il soit possible de rien entendre de plus vrai, de 
plus pathétique et de plus enthousiaste que m. de Voltaire dans 
ce rôle. C'était en vérité Cicéron lui-même, tonnant à la tribune 
aux harangues contre le destructeur de la patrie, des lois, des 
mœurs et de la religion’. Although making full use of the 
strength and range of his voice, Voltaire contrived to do so 
without sacrificing either rhythm or meaning. This was noted 
by Chabanon (M.i.361) who visited Voltaire at F erney: ‘Je 
me sentis fortement ému de sa déclamation, tout emphatique 
et cadencée qu’elle était. . . . En déclamant, il était poète et 
comédien: il faisait sentir l’harmonie des vers et l'intérêt de la 
situation’. 

Voltaire did not employ his rich talents so as to find in distin- 
guished company an escape from boredom, or an agreeable way 
of passing his time. To him, mingling with cultivated society 
was a form of refined relaxation that would give rest from the 
day’s labours and new strength for further endeavour. Writers 
derived great advantages from mixing in society but, at the same 
time, were exposed to grave dangers. By placing themselves 
under an obligation to their hosts, they ran the risk of losing 
some of their freedom of action. Above all, they lost an inordi- 
nate amount of time. Voltaire described this danger in comically 
plaintive terms: ‘Paris est un gouffre, où se perdent le repos et le 
recueillement de l’âme, sans qui la vie n’est qu’un tumulte impor- 
tun. Je ne vis point. Je suis porté, entraîné loin de moi dans des 
tourbillons. Je vais, je viens; je soupe au bout de la ville, pour 
souper le lendemain à l’autre. D’une société de trois ou quatre 
intimes amis, il faut voler à l'Opéra, à la Comédie, voir des 
curiosités comme un étranger, embrasser cent personnes en un 
jour, faire et recevoir cent protestations, pas un instant à soi, pas 
le temps d’écrire, de penser ni dormir. Je suis comme cet ancien 
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qui mourut accablé sous les fleurs qu’on lui jetait’ (Best.1975; 
see too Buffon, xiii.34 and Marmontel, i.182). 

For all that, Voltaire survived. The truth is that he rarely 
allowed himself to be drawn from his work by such extensive 
social commitments. When living in Paris, he clung tenaciously 
to his leisure, as he informed Thieriot in 1732: ‘I never go out of 
doors. I see nobody but at home. I hope to employ such a stu- 
dious leisure with Æriphyle, the English letters and the Age of 
Lewis the fourteenth’ (Best.472). 

To persons whose main occupation was the quest of pleasure 
and of amusement, Voltaire’s refusal to squander his time appear- 
ed as a strange and unsociable attitude. When mme de Graffigny 
was staying at Cirey towards the beginning of 1739, she told 
how Voltaire occasionally left his study during the day to spend 
‘un demi quart d'heure’ visiting her: ‘Il ne s’assied point et dit 
que c’est une chose affreuse que le temps qu’on perd à parler; 
qu’on ne devrait pas perdre une minute; que la plus grande dé- 
pense que l’on puisse faire, est celle du temps’ (Best.1724). Sup- 
per was served at nine o’clock, she recounted: “On arrive pour 
souper, il est à son secrétaire, on a soupé à moitié quand il le 
quitte, et il faut l’arracher pour l’empécher de s’y remettre en 
sortant de table’ (Best.1724). Voltaire’s preoccupation with time 
was excessive, and he showed it even when he was a guest. At 
the court of the duchesse Du Maine in 1747, he and mme Du 
Châtelet were sternly taken to task by mme de Staal: ‘Nos reve- 
nants’, as she called them, ‘ne se montrent point de jour, ils appa- 
rurent hier à dix heures du soir: je ne pense pas qu’on les voie 
guère plus tôt aujourd’hui; l’un est à écrire de hauts faits, l’autre 
à commenter Newton; ils ne veulent ni jouer ni se promener: ce 
sont bien des non valeurs dans une société, où leurs doctes écrits 
ne sont d’aucun rapport’ (Best.3206). Mme de Staal was unjust 
in her irritation. Voltaire was made welcome by the duchesse Du 
Maine, and was eagerly sought after in society. 

However, Voltaire’s particular circumstances enabled him in a 
large measure to choose the circles in which he wished to move. 
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Financially independent, he did not find himself obliged to fre- 
quent assiduously the drawing-rooms of financiers like Bouret 
and La Popelinière, who received and even recompensed 
needy men of letters. Nor did he believe it necessary to spend 
valuable time in paying court to famous but domineering hos- 
tesses like mme de Tencin who were skilled in establishing a 
writer's reputation (Torrey, p.76). He did not belong to literary 
and artistic groups such as were formed in the salon of mme 
Geoffrin; companies in which persons vied with each other to 
win attention and regard were entirely without appeal for him. 
His preference went to the aristocratic court of Sceaux, presided 
over by the imperious and whimsical duchesse Du Maine, and to 
the salon of mme Dupin, the most brilliant in Paris, where the 
company included a number of writers but was, for the greater 
part, made up of members of high society. 


The chapters that follow contain an analysis of Voltaire’s career 
as a writer. Special attention is given to the efforts he made to 
have his writings printed and his plays performed, to his rela- 
tions with the Académie française and with other learned socie- 
ties in Europe, and to his experience at the court of France. At 
the same time, an assessment is made of Voltaire’s place among 
writers of the age, and some indication is given of the importance 
of these years from 1728 to 1750 in his life. 
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‘The Literary inguisition” 


In the early years of the eighteenth century it was common prac- 
tice for writings on religious and philosophical subjects to pass 
surreptitiously from hand to hand in manuscript form. The 
authors of such works, if they could boast neither high rank nor 
powerful patronage, usually had no choice but to assume anonym- 
ity. They sacrificed the joy and satisfaction which the approval of 
others would have afforded them. With regret and resentment 
they saw that their works were accessible only to a very limited 
number of readers. Such was the price they paid for security; for, 
unknown and unacclaimed, they could at least go on living 
without the harassing fear that one day they would fall victim to 
police investigations. 

Voltaire was not prepared to see his writings of a controversial 
nature become known only in manuscript form. He did, however, 
frequently publish them anonymously. He was ready to do so 
because he knew that sagacious readers would recognize the 
distinctive characteristics of his thought and style: Voltaire did 
not accept inscrutable anonymity. Just as an actor wishes to 
appear ona stage and rouse the applause of appreciative spectators, 
in the same way Voltaire sought to place his works before the 
discerning public and receive from it a tangible sign of appro- 
bation. To this understandable pride in the successful prac- 
tice of a craft must be added the joy which Voltaire felt in con- 
tributing in some measure to the enjoyment of others. Yet to 
please was not his only object. He wished also to persuade, to 
exercise influence over contemporary taste with the Temple du 
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goût (1733) and, in his Lettres philosophiques (1734), to win 
readers to new ways of thought. Unfortunately in the midst of 
the path he sought to follow stood those whose task it was to 
supervise the book-trade. They watched, ready to forbid, seize 
or suppress any work considered undesirable by the govern- 
ment. 

Before anything written could appear in print it was neces- 
sary to obtain from the Keeper of the Seals an official authorisa- 
tion, the permission, as it was called. The Code de la librairie, 
published in 1744, stipulated: ‘Aucuns libraires, ou autres ne 
pourront faire imprimer ou réimprimer, dans toute l’étendue du 
royaume, aucuns livres, sans en avoir préalablement obtenu la 
permission par lettres scellées du grand sceau” (article ci). To 
this end a manuscript copy of the work was submitted to a censor 
by the Keeper of the Seals or his substitute. The censor was to 
make sure that the work was entirely free of ideas which were 
considered subversive of the state, the established religion and 
public morals, ‘les trois grandes bases de l’ordre public’. Voltaire 
was strongly opposed to censorship thus conceived, and rejected 
its criteria as unacceptable, indeed as highly injurious to all liter- 
ary activity. During a bout of illness in 1733 he wrote to his 
close friend, Cideville: ‘Il est triste de souffrir, mais il est plus dur 
encore de ne pouvoir penser avec une honnéte liberté, et que le 
plus beau privilège de l’humanité nous soit ravi: fari quae sentiat. 
La vie d’un homme de lettres est la liberté” (Best.634). 

Fervent believers in political and religious orthodoxy were not 
alone in wishing to impose some kind of restriction on writers. 
There were others who suggested that the literary value of the 
work examined should alone guide the censor in making his 
decision. This proposal, so worthy in appearance, met with Vol- 
taire’s unqualified disapproval. He was too keenly aware of the 
dangers inherent in such a system. He realized that it rested on 
the authoritative pronouncements of a censor who is not only a 
fallible being, but also one who is capable of displaying human 
failings like spite and wilful obstruction. It was far better, he 
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claimed, to let the reader decide for himself which books he 
considered worthy of his attention: ‘Une immense bibliothéque 
ressemble a la ville de Paris, dans laquelle il y a prés de huit cent 
mille hommes: vous ne vivez pas avec tout ce chaos: vous y choi- 
sissez quelque société, et vous en changez. On traite les livres de 
même: on prend quelques amis dans la foule. I] y aura sept ou 
huit mille controversistes, quinze ou seize mille romans, que 
vous ne lirez point; une foule de feuilles périodiques que vous 
jetterez au feu après les avoir lues. L’homme de goût ne lit 
que le bon, mais Phomme d’Etat permet le bon et le mauvais’ 
(M.xxxiii.353). 

Voltaire wished the censor to show the greatest possible lib- 
eralism in carrying out his duty. Only in one circumstance would 
he allow the censor to exercise his authority in all its severity. It 
was to suppress those works which contain personal insult and 
calumny, and thus offend the laws of civility and of good citizen- 
ship. In his short composition, 4 un premier commis (1733), he 
urged: ‘Contentez-vous de réprimer sévèrement les libelles dif- 
famatoires, parce que ce sont des crimes’ (M.xxxiii.353). On the 
other hand, if those responsible for supervising the book-trade 
went on allowing the publication of personal affront and of un- 
founded accusation, then, Voltaire concluded, all forms of cen- 
sorship should be suppressed. In 1743 he was in Holland, where 
the book-trade was virtually free from the supervision of censors. 
Personal attacks, often of a violent nature, were not uncommon 
in the periodical works printed in Amsterdam and The Hague. 
Nevertheless, Voltaire wrote to the marquis d’Argenson in 
Paris: “J’aime encore mieux labus qu’on fait ici de la liberté 
d’imprimer ses pensées, que cet esclavage dans lequel on veut 
chez vous mettre l’esprit humain’ (Best.2618). 

Voltaire took such a definite stand against the form of censor- 
ship prevailing in France because he saw the dangers of obliging 
writers to bow in feigned respect before an ossified set of values 
forcibly imposed by the state. The consequences of this spiritual 
oppression were of such gravity as to give pause to those in 
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places of public responsibility. By excessive restrictions, men of 
letters were being condemned to dismal mediocrity, and even to 
tragic sterility. In the fragment called 4 un premier commis (1733), 
Voltaire raised his voice in generous protest: “Puisque vous étes, 
monsieur, à portée de rendre service aux belles-lettres, ne rognez 
pas de si près les ailes à nos écrivains, et ne faites pas des volailles 
de basse-cour de ceux qui, en prenant l’essor, pourraient devenir 
des aigles: une liberté honnête élève l'esprit, et l'esclavage le fait 
ramper. S'il y avait eu une inquisition littéraire à Rome, nous 
n’aurions aujourd’hui ni Horace, ni Juvénal, ni les œuvres philo- 
sophiques de Cicéron. Si Milton, Dryden, Pope, et Locke, 
m'avaient pas été libres, l’ Angleterre n’aurait eu ni des poètes ni 
des philosophes: il y a je ne sais quoi de turc a proscrire l’impri- 
merie, et c’est la proscrire que la trop gêner” (M.xxxiii.3 52-353). 
Let there be no error: to keep enterprising and courageous 
writers in leading-strings was not only to do them a grave in- 
justice; it inflicted incalculable harm on the whole of society by 
impeding its artistic and intellectual development because, as 
Voltaire insisted when addressing in 1734 a plea for tolerance to 
the head of the police in Paris, ‘à la longue le vulgaire est tou- 
jours et en tout mené par un petit nombre d’esprits supérieurs’ 
(Best.712). 

Other factors of lesser importance should also be kept in mind. 
Voltaire, like other Frenchmen who were interested in their 
country’s prosperity, saw with displeasure that rigid censorship 
had an unfavourable effect on the national economy. The writer 
who was unable to print his manuscript in France sent it abroad 
and thus enriched foreign traders. As Voltaire noted in his Des 
mensonges imprimés (1749): ‘Chacun veut lire, ou pour fortifier 
son âme, ou pour l’orner, ou pour se vanter d’avoir lu. Lorsque 
les Hollandais s’aperçurent de ce nouveau besoin de l'espèce 
humaine, ils devinrent les facteurs de nos pensées, comme ils 
l’étaient de nos vins et de nos sels’ (M.xxiii.426). He then pro- 
ceeded to elaborate facetiously the economic advantages of 
printing a book, regardless of its literary value: ‘Un roman 
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médiocre est, je le sais bien, parmi les livres, ce qu’est dansle monde 
un sot qui veut avoir de l’imagination. On s’en moque, mais on 
le souffre. Ce roman fait vivre et l’auteur qui l’a composé, et le 
libraire qui le débite, et le fondeur, et l’imprimeur, et le papetier 
et le relieur, et le colporteur, et le marchand de mauvais vin à qui 
tous ceux-là portent leur argent’ (M.xxxiii.353). This same 
‘roman médiocre’ serves yet another purpose. As Voltaire points 
out with amusing disdain, it gives variety to those who, it seems, 
are most in need of change: ‘L’ouvrage amuse encore deux ou 
trois heures quelques femmes avec lesquelles il faut de la nou- 
veauté en livres, comme en tout le reste. Ainsi, tout méprisable 
qu’il est, il a produit deux choses importantes: du profit et du 
plaisir’? (M.xxxiii.353). 

Voltaire’s economic argument is to be taken seriously, despite 
the flippant manner in which it is expressed. It was a point of 
view shared by Malesherbes who in 1750 was placed in charge of 
the book-trade. He stated that one of the reasons why he gave 
his approval readily for the printing of a manuscript was to pre- 
vent its being printed out of France: ‘Malesherbes laisse passer 
tout ce qui se présente, disant qu’il vaut mieux garder notre 
argent dans le royaume que de le laisser passer à l'étranger’ 
(d’Argenson, iv.129). 

The censor, chosen by the Chancellor of France or by the 
Keeper of the Seals, was usually an aspiring or acknowledged 
man of letters. Would he not mitigate the ills of censorship by 
showing sympathetic indulgence towards writers? Unfortunately 
the contrary was all too often the case. The censor, Voltaire 
claimed, merely aggravated the system he was administering by 
consciously allowing his own preferences to guide his judge- 
ment. Ina writing ostensibly addressed to a young man of letters, 
Voltaire denounced this attitude with scornful vehemence that 
clearly indicates the deep resentment he felt: ‘Je suppose que 
vous ayez fait un bon ouvrage. Imaginez-vous qu’il vous faudra 
quitter le repos de votre cabinet, pour solliciter l’examinateur. Si 
votre manière de penser n’est pas la sienne; s’il n’est pas Pami de 
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vos amis; s’il est celui de votre rival; s’il est votre rival lui-même, 
il vous est plus difficile d’obtenir un privilège qu’à un homme 
qui n’a point la protection des femmes, d’avoir un emploi dans 
les finances”. Too often the censor was apt to play the despot, 
to relish the power that official appointment gave him over his 
fellow-writers, to antagonize them by deliberate humiliation and 
to accentuate the paralysing influence inherent in his office. In 
consequence, Voltaire was led to record the bitter and disillu- 
sioned reflection: ‘En Italie, il faut demander la permission de 
penser à un jacobin; en France, à son rival et à son ennemi député 
par m. le chancelier, ou le féal garde des sceaux’ (Notebooks, 
ii.402).? 

In Voltaire’s opinion, everything in the prevailing form of 
censorship was wrong, even the way the censor expressed his 
opinion of the work he had examined. When the editor of the 
Mercure announced in December 1734 the publication of Lefranc 
de Pompignan’s tragedy Didon, he stated: “L’impression, pour 
parler le langage de l’approbateur, assure a ce poéme le succés 
qu il a dans les représentations” (p.2661). It was to such remarks 
made by censors that Voltaire retorted in a note appended to the 
Temple du goût (1733): ‘La plupart des mauvais livres sont impri- 
més avec des approbations pleines d’éloges. Les censeurs de 
livres manquent en cela de respect au public. Leur devoir n’est 
pas de dire si un livre est bon, mais s’il n’y a rien contre |’Etat’ 
(M.viii.563; Carcassonne, p.72, note 1). However, Voltaire was 
himself to assume the rôle of censor in 1748. In the derisive certi- 
ficate of approval that precedes Zadig, he turned to ridicule 


1 Lettre sur les inconvénients attachés être pas d’être l’objet de la jalousie de 


à la littérature, 1742, Best.ii.421, ap- 
pendix 13. 

2 later on, in 1765, Voltaire passed 
violent condemnation on those censors 
who, despotic and vindictive, exer- 
cised their authority to the detriment 
of men of letters: ‘Le plus grand mal- 
heur d’un homme de lettres n’est peut- 
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censors and censorship alike: ‘Je soussigné, qui me suis fait pas- 
ser pour un savant, et même pour un homme d’esprit, ai lu ce 
manuscrit, que j'ai trouvé, malgré moi, curieux, amusant, moral, 
philosophique, digne de plaire à ceux mêmes qui haïssent les 
romans. Ainsi je lai décrié, et j'ai assuré m. le cadi-lesquier [the 
Keeper of the Seals] que c’est un ouvrage détestable’ (M.xxi.31; 
Ascoli, i.2). 

Between 1728 and 1750, Voltaire presented most of his works 
for the censor’s approval. There were good reasons for doing so. 
The ministers at court welcomed this gesture which bore the 
mark of submission. Then, Voltaire held an annuity from the 
court. The ministers, on behalf of their master, thought it their 
right to be continuously informed of the activities of a writer 
who received from time to time what was nominally an annual 
allowance. Sometimes, too, in submitting a work for censorship 
Voltaire was acting in self-defence. The Temple du goût (1733) 
had been treated as a satire. It was thought that Voltaire made 
critical comment on artists past and present with the sole object 
of vaunting his own superior merit. Yet, as he affirmed, his pur- 
pose was quite different, and less self-centred than was generally 
believed. He wished to point out that even the finest artistic crea- 
tions have their weaknesses, a circumstance not readily appre- 
ciated at the time in France, or in other European countries 
(Best.564). The censor’s approval and the official authorisation to 
print would serve as a guarantee of Voltaire’s serious intentions, 
and silence those ‘malins faiseurs d’interprétations’. As Pellisson 
pointed out (pp.4-5): ‘Il faut bien entendre que lorsque le gou- 
vernement donnait ces permissions, cela ne signifiait pas seule- 
ment qu’il ne défendait pas la publication du livre mais qu’il Pap- 
prouvait. Il le recommandait en somme, il s’en portait garant de 
façon expresse et authentique, puisque dans tout livre ainsi permis 
on devait imprimer l'approbation de l’examinateur et la patente 
du roi’. 

Later, in 1742, there were no fewer than five pirated editions of 
Mahomet on sale (Bengesco 131-135). Voltaire feared, not 
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without reason, that the ministers would assume that he had 
flouted their authority. Moreover, his enemies were capable of 
deliberately altering the text of the work and publishing it so as 
to bring him into conflict with the ministry. The only safeguard 
was to print the true text. He appealed to Marville, head of the 
Paris police, for permission to publish his work, not with the 
seal of official approval, but with the certainty that the edition 
would not be confiscated. His request was refused. Part of Mar- 
ville’s task was to protect the public from contamination by sub- 
versive ideas. He now found himself in difficulties because he 
was not at all certain that such ideas were to be found in Mahomet. 
With unwitting modesty, and indeed with justification, he as- 
sumed that Mahomet might nevertheless contain undesirable 
ideas accessible to a mind more subtle than his own. He decided 
therefore that the work should be suppressed, concluding with 
bureaucratic wisdom: ‘Il vaut mieux suspendre le débit d’un bon 
livre, que d’en laisser courir un mauvais dans le public”. 
Greater than any wish to ingratiate the ministers or to counter- 
act the intrigues of personal enemies, was Voltaire’s desire to see 
his works in print and openly on sale. It was principally for this 
reason that he sought official approval for his writings. To 
achieve this purpose, Voltaire took advantage of every favour- 
able circumstance that offered. In 1733, when he wished to sub- 
mit his controversial Temple du goiit for censorship, he realized 
that the decision of most censors would be unfavourable. He 
therefore obtained the good offices of the abbé de Rothelin whom 
he met frequently in society. It was finally through the successful 
intervention of this acquaintance that Voltaire obtained the 
censor of his own choosing, Crébillon (Best.566, 568). For 
Akire (1736) and its Discours préliminaire, he had hoped that 
Fontenelle would act as censor. Voltaire had been the object of 


3 letter to Maurepas of 19 December 
1742 in Lettres de Marville à Maure- 
pas, 1.98. 
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strong personal attacks, and he composed this Discours prélimi- 
naire to vindicate his good name. As Fontenelle was at this time 
favourably disposed towards him, he could be relied upon to 
give his approval to the Discours. Voltaire was soon disappoint- 
ed. He learnt that the aged author of libretti La Serre, and not 
Fontenelle, had been appointed censor. Voltaire did not admit 
defeat, but rather sought to win the good graces of La Serre, and 
offered him a number of engravings (Best.982). It is not known 
whether La Serre accepted or declined the gift. It seems that, in 
any case, he was unresponsive to Voltaire’s advances, for while 
he gave his approval to Alzire, he withheld it from the Discours 
préliminaire, the chief cause of Voltaire’s anxiety*. 

During the preparation of the Lettres philosophiques (1734) 
Voltaire’s tactics were different. In the autumn of 1732 he ap- 
proached the head of the ministry, the cardinal de Fleury, and 
sought to win the old statesman’s support for this new work by 
reading him a few extracts from it. Voltaire savoured his strata- 
gem anew whilst recounting it in a letter: ‘J’ai lu au cardinal de 
Fleury deux lettres sur les Quakers desquelles j’avais pris grand 
soin de retrancher tout ce qui pouvait effaroucher Sa dévote et 
sage Eminence. Il a trouvé ce qui en restait encore assez plaisant, 
mais le pauvre homme ne sait pas ce qu’il a perdu’ (Best.524). It 
was Voltaire’s intention that the cardinal should identify the Qua- 
kers, portrayed as subject to attacks of religious frenzy, with those 
who were most hostile to his authority, the Jansenist extremists; 
seeing them turned to ridicule would lead him to show indul- 
gence to the artful writer. The aged cardinal was far from gul- 
lible and it may be conjectured that during this amusing interview 
he preserved an attitude of smiling benevolence, but kept his 
innermost thoughts to himself. What is certain is that Voltaire 
failed to obtain from the cardinal an assurance that the Lettres 
philosophiques could be published with impunity. 


4 see Bengesco 106 and Best.1014; 
for La Serre’s approval, see Fr.21996, 
f.232. 
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Censorship evaded 


On such occasions, when no hope of official indulgence could 
be entertained, Voltaire sought to foil the restrictions imposed 
by censorship, and had recourse to clandestine publishing in 
France, or resorted to the forbidden practice of printing abroad. 
In Paris, however, printers were subject to the rigorous and effi- 
cient supervision of inspectors from the printers’ guild, and of 
police agents who were usually very well informed. It was there- 
fore only when Voltaire felt that circumstances justified the great 
risk involved that he had his work printed secretly in Paris. Such 
an occasion arose in 1739. His friend the comte d’Argenson was 
entrusted by the Keeper of the Seals with supervising the censor- 
ship of books. He appeared sufficiently influential to conjure 
away any threat to Voltaire’s interests. Consequently, Voltaire 
gave his printer Prault fils the manuscript of the Recueil de pièces 
fugitives’. The edition was not long off the press when it was 
seized by the police in December 1739. 

It was not until 1748 that Voltaire again had a work printed 
surreptitiously in Paris. This was the story afterwards known as 
Zadig. On 16 February 1747 the publisher Le Mercier was refused 
permission by the censor to print the first version of this work, 
Memnon, histoire orientale (Fr.21997, f.145). It was printed the 
same year in Holland. The edition was then brought into Paris 
where its sudden appearance roused no comment. Encouraged 


by this lack of opposition, Voltaire made additions to the text, 
had half of it printed by Prault fils in Paris, half by Machuel in 


5a work printed without official tion of the titlepage of Voltaire’s His- 
authorization appeared without the toire de Charles xu (Bestii, figure 12 
name of the author. The titlepage was facing p.232) and of the Recueil de 
without a publisher’s imprint or else pièces fugitives (Best. ix, figure 53 
bore the imprint of a foreign printer, facing p.282). 
real or imaginary; see the reproduc- 
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Rouen and, in 1748, sold this strange edition without running 
into trouble with authority. 

The provinces offered greater Opportunities for clandestine 
publishing because printers there were not restricted in their 
activities by a police control as systematic as in the capital. 
Among the provincial towns it was Rouen that had come to be 
known as the most important centre for this illicit trade. Voltaire 
had a devoted friend there, Cideville, who would look after his 
interests. It is therefore not surprising that when the Histoire de 
Charles x1 was seized by the police at the beginning of 1731, 
Voltaire turned towards Rouen and asked Cideville to seek out 
for him ‘un de ces imprimeurs qui font tout sans permission’ 
(Best.383, 385). Then from mid-March 1731 he spent four months 
supervising his printer in what he was happy to call ‘la basse- 
cour du grand Corneille’. He gave out that he was in England 
(Best.402); and to avoid arousing curiosity and suspicion in 
Rouen, he assumed the guise of an Englishman (Best.v.390, ap- 
pendix 23). It was not until the middle of July 1731, when the 
printer Jore had completed the edition and stored it away safely 
in an attic, that Voltaire returned to Paris (Best.407, 409). There 
still remained the difficult task of bringing the book into the 
capital for inspectors who barred the way to forbidden books 
were posted at the city gates. The duc de Richelieu, who was to 
do so much in furthering Voltaire’s interests at court, offered his 
valuable aid. In October 1731 part of the edition of the Histoire 
de Charles x1 was sent by boat to Sèvres or Saint-Cloud and 
transported to Richelieu’s appartments at Versailles (Best.420). 
Then Richelieu packed ‘ce roi malheureux’ into his carriage and 
conducted him safely past the inspectors at the gates of Paris. 
This was possible because people of rank and distinction could, 
without difficulty, overawe customs officials, dissuade them from 
carrying out their prescribed inspection, and drive on unimped- 
ed into the capital*. 


ê this method of smuggling books testified by a report to the police on 
into Paris was to become routine, as is | 21 December 1745: ‘L’abbé d’Estrées 
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The printing of the Histoire de Charles xu in Rouen had 
proved successful. It was therefore again to Jore that Voltaire 
entrusted the printing of the Lettres philosophiques in 1733. The 
edition was scarcely printed and hidden away when the suspi- 
cions of the Keeper of the Seals were aroused. He wrote to the 
premier président of the Rouen Parlement in July 1733 to find 
out if Jore had printed the Lettres philosophiques (Best.619). Six 
weeks later he dispatched a police agent from Paris to unearth 
this work of darkness. At the time Jore was in Paris and, as Vol- 
taire recounted to Cideville, had prudently gone into hiding: 
‘Jore devrait être déjà parti avec un ballot de vers de ma part, 
mais le pauvre diable est actuellement caché dans un galetas, 
espérant peu en dieu, et craignant fort les exempts. Un nommé 
Vanneroux, la terreur des jansénistes . . ., est parti pour aller fure- 
ter dans Rouen, et pour voir si Jore n’aurait point imprimé cer- 
taines Lettres anglaises que l’on croit ici un ouvrage du malin’ 
(Best.634). Vanneroux returned empty handed to Paris whilst 
Voltaire, to avoid open conflict with the police, stopped Jore 
from distributing the edition. A period of great anxiety followed; 
it was the prelude to a storm which burst in April 1734. The 
Lettres philosophiques were confiscated by the police, Jore was 
deprived of his printer’s patent and Voltaire fled in haste, and in 
a state akin to terror (Best.717, 1008). 

When circumstances proved overwhelmingly unfavourable in 
Paris and in the provinces, Voltaire enlisted the services of 
Dutch printers and ignored the oppressive regulation laid down 
in the Code de la librairie (article cvii): ‘Pourront les livres pour 
lesquels auront été obtenues lettres de privilége ou permission, 
être imprimés dans I’étendue du royaume. Défend Sa Majesté d’en 


fait imprimer à Rouen, chez un mé- de condition chez lesquelles il est bien 
chant imprimeur qui lui fait tenir à reçu en sa qualité d’homme de lettres 
Versailles, et qu’il fait entrer aisément et de bel esprit, et chez lesquelles il 
à Paris, par les moyens de personnes met ses ouvrages en dépôt’; see the 
de distinction, comme mme de Tencin Archives de la Bastille, xii.264. 

et mme Geoffrin, et autres personnes 
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faire imprimer aucun hors d’icelui, à peine de confiscation des 
exemplaires, et de quinze cents livres [d’amende]’. 

In 1740, Voltaire sent to Holland the manuscript of the Méta- 
physique de Newton which he had been unable to print in Paris in 
1738 with his Eléments de la philosophie de Newton (Bengesco, 
ii.29). In the same way, he sent to Dutch printers the authentic 
text of Mahomet when in 1742 he was refused permission to 
print it in Paris (Bengesco 136). Memnon, histoire orientale 
(1747) was also printed in the Lowlands (Bengesco 1420). So as 
to ensure the book’s safe entry into Paris, Voltaire called upon 
the good offices of his protector, the comte d’Argenson, who 
was then minister for war and on his way back from the battle- 
fields in the Lowlands: ‘Très magnifique seigneur, permettriez- 
vous qu'on vous adressat, à votre sublime tente, un gros paquet 
que Memnon vous enverrait du séjour humide des Bataves?. . . 
Je vous demanderai la permission de vous le faire adresser . . . 
dans la ville où vous aurez porté vos armes triomphantes; et vous 
pourriez ordonner que ce paquet fût porté jusqu’à la ville impé- 
riale de Paris, parmi les immenses bagages de votre grandeur’ 
(Best.3199). Doubtless the comte d’Argenson acquiesced and 
brought the edition with him to Paris. 

It was abroad too that Voltaire printed editions of his collected 
works. Between 1736 and 1750 an edition of his Œuvres was 
published by Ledet and his associates in Amsterdam (Bengesco 
2120; Besterman, Editions, viii.232); in 1748 a new edition was 
brought out by Walther in Dresden (Bengesco 2129). 

Voltaire had no choice but to appeal to foreign printers. It is 
true that many of his works composed between 1728 and 1750 
were printed with official authorisation; they are mainly plays 
and include Alkire, Brutus, the Enfant prodigue, the Mort de 
César, Nanine, Oreste, Sémiramis, the Vie de Molière and Zaire. 


Tin 1743 and 1744, the police had found in Voltaire’s possession were 
seized whatever copies of Mahomet it confiscated (Fr.21932, ff.12 verso, 13 
found; on 28 February 1744, six copies verso and 14 verso). 
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Samson was written in 1731 and permission to print it, refused in 
1741, was not given until 1750 (Fr.21997, f.44, and Fr.21959, 
f.272). Of the seven Discours en vers sur l’homme (1738-1745) 
only the first four received official blessing (Bengesco 608). 
Other works, however, were merely tolerated, and appeared 
despite the risk of confiscation; they are the Henriade, the His- 
toire de Charles xu, and Zadig. Then there are the works which 
had been forbidden: the last three Discours en vers sur l’homme, 
the Epitre dédicatoire of Zaire, the Lettres philosophiques, Maho- 
met, the Mondain, the Pucelle and the Temple du goût. To this 
list should be added the /ntroduction and the first chapter of the 
Siécle de Louis x1v which, in 1739, was printed under the title of 
Essai sur le siècle de Louis x1v in the Recueil de pièces fugitives en 
prose et en vers. Most of these works which Voltaire was forbid- 
den to have printed in France had been for him the cause of 
serious conflict with authority. 


Conflicts with authority (1728-1735) 


In the eighteenth century books considered undesirable could 
be denounced, and their confiscation sought, by religious authori- 
ties such as the Faculty of Theology at the Sorbonne, the arch- 
bishop of Paris or by the clergy in its official assemblies. Until 
1750 Voltaire was not, however, to fall victim to their pious 
supervision. Others kept a watchful eye on writers, and they 
were certainly to cause Voltaire more than enough anxiety and 
distress. There was the Parlement of Paris. This group of magis- 
trates constituted a high court of justice. It was also an important 
political body and considered itself the guardian and the inter- 
preter of the fundamental laws of the realm. When these laws 
were attacked, when an attempt was made to undermine the 
traditional institutions of the church or the absolute monarchy, 
the Parlement of Paris considered it was under the obligation to 
act quickly and decisively. Such was its power that it could 
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always suppress a writing considered prejudicial to the mainte- 
nance of the existing order of society (Pellisson, p.33). It was of 
strict Jansenist sympathies. Moreover, it was under the pre- 
dominant influence of its leader, Joly de Fleury ( 1675-1756), one 
of Voltaire’s most bitter enemies. 

The king’s ministers at Versailles had still greater powers. The 
routine supervision of the book-trade came within the Chancel- 
lor’s jurisdiction. He delegated his authority to the Keeper of 
the Seals and to a secretary of state whose decisions were given 
effect to by the several branches of the police. It was these court 
officials, above all the Chancellor and the Keeper of the Seals, 
who had the power to punish and imprison a writer or, on the 
other hand, to confer upon him a large measure of immunity. 
Voltaire was thus faced with two powerful disciplinary bodies. 
Their decisions to act sprang from different motives and could 
not always be foreseen. 

In 1730 Voltaire received official authorisation to print the 
first volume of his newly completed Histoire de Charles xu, roi 
de Suède. As he expected his work to make a wide appeal, he had 
a large edition of 2600 copies prepared. On 15 June 1730 it was 
announced that the book would soon be on sale, but a month 
later, on 14 July, rumour had it that the Histoire de Charles xu 
was forbidden for political reasons (Marais, iv.139, 149). The 
edition had in fact been confiscated. As was normal in such cases, 
Voltaire received no indemnity whatsoever. Indeed he was left 
with only one copy of his work (Best.385). The reason for the 
confiscation was that the Keeper of the Seals had, upon reflection, 
perceived that Voltaire’s outspoken comment on the crowned 
heads of Europe and especially on Augustus 11, elector of Saxony 
and king of Poland, could very well cause displeasure in foreign 
courts and embarrassment to the French government (Best.386, 
389). Voltaire was sensitive to these diplomatic niceties, but was 
nevertheless determined not to be outdone. He had a two-volume 
edition of the Histoire de Charles xn printed secretly in Rouen, 
and brought into Paris in the autumn of 1731. On the instigation 
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of the cardinal de Fleury and of the Keeper of the Seals, the police 
hunted it out and on ro December 1731 confiscated 760 copies of 
the offending first volume (Best.409 and Fr.21932, f.254). ‘Pour 
Charles xu’, Voltaire concluded dryly, ‘il faut qu’il soit de la 
facon d’Elie, car il est trés approuvé et persécuté’ (Best.430). 
Public demand called for new editions; there were no fewer than 
four prepared in Rouen by May 1732 (Best.476). Was the min- 
istry unable to stem the flow of these editions into Paris? It is 
unlikely. More probably it was satisfied that by its partially 
effective display of authority, it had given adequate proof to 
foreign courts of its disapproval of a work that might give them 
offence. 

The Histoire de Charles XII was not as great a source of anxiety 
to Voltaire as the ode he composed in spring 1731 on the Mort de 
mile Lecouvreur. A manuscript copy of the poem had come to the 
knowledge of the ministers. They were far from pleased to find 
that it bitterly criticised the ignominious treatment given mlle Le- 
couvreur after her death. The celebrated actress had been excom- 
municated because of her profession, and had not become recon- 
ciled with the church before her sudden death on 20 March 1730. 
Accordingly, she was refused a Christian burial, and her body 
was disposed of secretly one night by members of the watch. 
Voltaire’s hostile comment fell heavily on the church. For a time 
he feared he would be exiled from Paris (Best.401). His ode 
however had not been printed, and the ministers decided not to 
take rigorous action against the author of a work that was still in 
manuscript. 

More serious was the Epitre à Uranie, a philosophical poem 
that was to be known later as Ze Pour et le contre. Voltaire had 
composed it in 1722. While in Rouen during the summer of 1731 
he revised it and made a copy of it for his friend Thieriot in Paris 
(Best.403). Until then Voltaire had shown his Epitre à Uranie to 
very few people. It was doubtless Thieriot who made the poem 
known and revealed its violent attack on the clergy, the bible and 
on the Christian conception of God (M.ix.359): 
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Je veux aimer ce Dieu, je cherche en lui mon père: 
On me montre un tyran que nous devons haïr. 
Il créa des humains à lui-même semblables, 
Afin de les mieux avilir; 
Il nous donna des cœurs coupables, 
Pour avoir droit de nous punir; 
Il nous fit aimer le plaisir, 
Pour nous mieux tourmenter par des maux effroyables, 
Qu’un miracle éternel empéche de finir. 


By the beginning of 1732 the Æpftre à Uranie had achieved noto- 
riety in Paris and refutations of it appeared in the Mercure of 
March (pp.605-61r) and April (pp-625-630). Its author was 
called upon by the head of the police to account for his work. He 
simply disclaimed the poem and has no qualms in attributing it 
to the abbé de Chaulieu (1639-1720), whose work contained 
similar ideas*. Voltaire’s authorship could not be proved and, 
furthermore, the poem had not been printed at this date (Ben- 
gesco 597). Consequently, his plausible explanation was con- 
sidered sufficient. 

Voltaire’s repudiations are often the subject of hostile com- 
ment, and are quoted as proof of his moral baseness. It seems as 
if this kind of attack was anticipated by Condorced in his Vie de 
Voltaire. Fired with the spirit of liberty, Condorcet vehemently 
defended those who, like Voltaire, were obliged to employ the 
subterfuge of a disclaimer in order to preserve their freedom: ‘La 
nécessité de mentir pour désavouer un ouvrage est une extrémité 
qui répugne également à la conscience et à la noblesse du carac- 
tére; mais le crime est pour les hommes injustes qui rendent ce 
désaveu nécessaire à la sûreté de celui qu’ils y forcent’ (M.i.209- 
210). It is, however, worthy of note that the disclaimer (désaveu) 
was an accepted practice in the eighteenth century, convenient 


8 see, for example, Sur les trois façons 
de penser sur la mort in Chaulieu, 
Oeuvres (La Haye 1777), i.10-22. 
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not only to those accused of wrong-doing but also to those in 
positions of authority. Thus, on 8 October 1734 the magistrate 
Joly de Fleury wrote to the Keeper of the Seals: “Ce qu’on peut 
dire en général, c’est que quand on n’a pas de preuve d’un crime 
que par la notoriété sans aucune preuve judiciaire, le désaveu du 
coupable lorsqu’il est bien caractérisé peut quelquefois désarmer 
le souverain’ (Best.768). At a later date, Condorcet in his Vie de 
Voltaire is more categorical when speaking of the repudiation of 
a writing: ‘C’est une arme qu’on donne aux gens en place, lors- 
qu’ils sont disposés à l’indulgence, sans en convenir, et dont ils se 
servent pour repousser les persécuteurs plus sérieux et plus 
acharnés’ (M.i.210). 

The ministers, it can be seen, were prepared to show indulgence 
in the case of the Epitre à Uranie. Voltaire for his part was to test 
their relative goodwill to the utmost. 

Towards the end of 1732 he completed his Epitre dédicatoire of 
Zaire, a short writing in which he indignantly commented on the 
decadence of the arts in France. Voltaire claimed that they had 
flourished in the age of Louis x1v because of the king’s judicious 
patronage, but since his death the court had failed to give artists 
the same official support. In England, he went on, the public 
esteem shown to artists encouraged them in their endeavour, and 
thus favourably influenced the development of the arts. In France, 
on the other hand, artists were denied such goodwill. They were 
derided, and regarded as mere purveyors of entertainment. More- 
over, they were often the victims of injustice. In particular, Vol- 
taire recalled with undisguised anger the burial of mlle Lecou- 
vreur (M.ii.5 44, variant): 


Cher ami, que j’ai détesté 

La rigueur inhospitaliére 
Dont ce cher objet fut traité! 
Cette gothique indignité 
N’a-t-elle donc pas révolté 
Les Muses et l’Europe entière? 
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In Rouen, Cideville protested: ‘Il n’ya point de galant homme qui 
ne pense comme vous, mais je croirais qu’il n’est pas permis de 
démentir si positivement et tout haut ce qui se dit au peuple dans 
nos chaires sur la profession des comédiens. Cette gothique indi- 
gnité passera auprès des dévots pour un vers impie’ (Best.525). 
Voltaire had independently come to the same conclusion and sup- 
pressed the offending lines from the passage concerning mlle Le- 
couvreur. After having made this and other modifications, he 
wondered whether or not the ‘délicatesse excessive’ of officialdom 
would be offended by the ‘liberté innocente’ of his work. Rouillé, 
the official then in charge of censorship stated that he could not 
give it his formal approval because of the section on mlle Lecou- 
vreur. On the other hand, he did not feel that the Epitre dédica- 
toire was of such a nature that it should be forbidden. Accord- 
ingly, in December 1732, he gave his unofficial authorisation for 
its printing (Best.533). This unofficial authorisation was called 
permission tacite. A work thus printed was usually safe from 
confiscation. Should it be seized, however, no action was taken 
against the author or the printer because neither had acted in 
defiance of the book-trade officials. 

In a moment of thoughtlessness Voltaire revealed the tolerance 
being shown by Rouillé. As could well have been expected, 
Rouillé immediately withdrew his authorisation, because he had 
no desire to be compromised by the publication of a work that his 
superiors, the Keeper of the Seals and the head of the Paris police, 
might later be obliged to suppress (Best.536). Voltaire was un- 
abashed. He modified his work once more, had it printed in 
Rouen without any form of authorisation, and brought into 


? “Ces permissions tacites,commeles contrairement au privilège, elles 
permissions publiques, étaient accor- n'étaient pas scellées au Grand Sceau, 
dées par les censeurs, qui signaient et comme elles n’étaient pas imprimées 
Papprobation et paraphaient le manus- à la fin de l’ouvrage, le public ignorait 
crit ou un exemplaire imprimé. La qui avait donné l’approbation’ (Belin, 
liste en était déposée à la Chambre p.25). 

Syndicale des libraires de Paris. Mais 
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Paris. The police had it sought out and confiscated. Thus, on 
20 January 1733, 117 copies of the Epitre dédicatoire were con- 
fiscated on being found in the shop of J. B. Cl. Bauche, printer 
and bookseller (Fr.21931, f.263). The ministers had taken offence. 
They were roused, not as Rouillé had anticipated by the refer- 
ences to mlle Lecouvreur, but by the praise lavished on Louis x1v; 
this, they decided, was veiled criticism of the young reigning 
king, Louis xv (Marais, iv.462, 463). 

Voltaire was irrepressible. By the middle of December 1732, 
before the Epitre dédicatoire of Zaire had been printed, he had 
already begun what he called ‘cette fredaine du Temple du goûr’ 
(Best.526). He made quick progress despite numerous distrac- 
tions. Late in February 1733, ‘cette petite chapelle du goût . .. 
bâtie de boue et de crachat’ had gradually taken on vast propor- 
tions and become ‘un temple immense’ (Best.5 51). Then without 
deigning to consult the censors, Voltaire had the Temple du goût 
printed and put on sale in mid-March. The reactions of the public 
and the ministry were immediate, and extremely unfavourable. 
Voltaire acted quickly and sought to withdraw his new work from 
sale (Best.5 59). In public he declared that it had been printed from 
a stolen manuscript, was incomplete and did not faithfully express 
his thought’. The Keeper of the Seals was not convinced by 
these protestations of innocence. On the contrary, he was highly 
indignant that Voltaire had gone on flouting his authority by 
printing without authorisation the Histoire de Charles XII (1731), 
the Epitre dédicatoire of Zaire (1733) and now the Temple du goût. 
Indeed, for a moment he considered that a short stay in prison 
would have a salutary effect upon this unruly writer (Best.566). 
Voltaire feverishly revised his work: ‘Je travaille jour et nuit’, he 
exclaimed (Best.559). He submitted this new version for censor- 


ship. It was approved by the censor, but the Keeper of the Seals 


10 see the Revue rétrospective, edited 
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refused to make any concession. He was determined to show Vol- 
taire his displeasure, and therefore refused to allow the T, emple du 
gout to be printed in France. 

Nor was that all. The Keeper of the Seals was resolved that the 
Lettres philosophiques, of which he heard rumours, would not be 
sold without his approval. He assured Voltaire that the appear- 
ance of this work would be followed by severe punishment 
(Best.617). At this time, July 1733, the Lettres philosophiques were 
already printed and hidden away in Rouen. Voltaire held back 
the edition. No doubt better days would come, and then, he ex- 
plained, prudence could once more be abandoned for daring: ‘Il 
y a des temps où on fait tout impunément. II y ena d’autres où 
rien n’est innocent. Je suis actuellement dans le cas d’éprouver les 
rigueurs les plus injustes sur les sujets les plus frivoles. Peut-être 
dans deux mois d ’icije pourrai faire imprimer!’Alcoran’ (Best.614). 
Despite this amusingly disdainful commentary on events, Vol- 
taire was genuinely anxious, and confessed to Thieriot: ‘The Lord 
Keeper of the Seals is incensed against me. He believes I have 
despised his authority and declined the tribunal of the literary 
inquisition newly established. He threatens me very seriously. He 
says he will undo me if the Letters come out into the world. And, 
between us, I don’t think I could stand against a first minister’ 
(Best.617). Voltaire therefore prepared for the worst and inquired 
whether he would be safe from the police in the Papal state of 
Avignon (Best.633); he contemplated seeking refuge in England 
(Best.617); but, when it was time to look to his safety, he explained 
picturesquely: ‘I was nailed up in France by all the services my 
friends have done me’ (Best.780). 

It was in mid-April 1734 that the state of emergency arose. Vol- 
taire learnt from Monjeu in Burgundy that a counterfeit edition 
of the Lettres philosophiques was on sale in Paris. Mindful of the 
warning given by Chauvelin, the Keeper of the Seals, he sought 
to ward off the rigours of ministerial anger. To the cardinal de 
Fleury, head of the ministry, he protested his complete submis- 
sion and declared that he had no part in preparing the edition of 
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the Lettres philosophiques which was on sale (Best.702). He made a 
personal appeal to the minister, Maurepas, whose duties included 
the supervision of writers: “Ces Lettres anglaises qui vous ont 
amusé et dans lesquelles vous avez trouvé deux choses que vous 
aimez assez, des vérités et des plaisanteries, paraissent enfin et je 
vous jure qu’ on les débite malgré moi, que je n’ai épargné depuis 
un an ni soin ni argent pour les supprimer et que je suis au déses- 
poir. On me menace, on irrite contre moi monsieur le garde des 
sceaux. ... Votre protection seule peut me tirer du margouillis. ... 
Jose vous demander en grâce, monseigneur, de vouloir bien 
placer à propos un petit mot qui me sauvera’. At the same time 
Voltaire insinuated that Maurepas would find support for him 
among the anti-Jansenists at court: “Je compte beaucoup sur 
ce que les jansénistes sont assez maltraités dans ces Lettres’ 
(Best.703). 

The reaction of the Jansenist supporters was fervently violent, 
and Voltaire sought to turn their burning hostility to his advan- 
tage. Accordingly, early in May 1734 he addressed a vehement 
and indignant appeal to a known enemy of Jansenism, Hérault, 
the head of the police in Paris: ‘Je vois avec surprise et avec dou- 
leur, monsieur, que les clabauderies de mes indignes ennemis en 
imposent à un homme aussi éclairé que vous. Devez-vous écou- 
ter les pieuses et sottes clameurs des superstitieux imbéciles que le 
poison du jansénisme infecte, et qui prétendent qu’on attaque dieu 
et l’état quand on se moque des convulsions des quakers? Ce 
n’est point au magistrat de la police c’est à l’homme d’esprit, et à 
l’homme instruit de tout que j’ose écrire’ (Best.712). The Janse- 
nists’ cries of disapproval were distressing; but more serious, Vol- 
taire believed, was the attitude of the Keeper of the Seals: ‘Il ne 
prend point du tout cette affaire-ci en philosophe, il se fache en 
ministre et, qui pis est, en ministre prévenu et trompé’ (Best.708). 

On 3 May 1734 an order came from the court for Voltaire’s 
imprisonment (Best.710). Friends in Paris warned him of his 
imminent arrest and urged him to show his submission by going 
to prison of his own accord. In Burgundy he was advised to flee 
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and make with all despatch for Lorraine. He left in panic, smarting 
with justified resentment and placed the responsibility for his mis- 
fortunes squarely on the shoulders of the Keeper of the Seals 
(Best.717, 725). 

Yet Chauvelin played a more honourable rôle than Voltaire 
suspected at the time. He was offended that his authority had 
been curtly ignored, and sought from Voltaire a tangible mark of 
respect. Even after the order of arrest had been issued, he would 
have been satisfied if Voltaire formally disclaimed authorship of 
the Lettres philosophiques, and helped in suppressing the edition 
on sale. Such requirements were serious; their fulfilment would 
however have left Voltaire unmolested. Unfortunately, Voltaire 
was already on the move and letters reached him only after con- 
siderable delay (Best.738). When he finally learnt that Chauvelin 
was prepared to show leniency, it was too late to make the requir- 
ed acts of submission: the magistrates in the Parlement of Paris 
had already begun to examine the Lettres philosophiques. They 
were above all shocked by Voltaire’s scornful attack on Pascal, 
whom they regarded not only as the champion of Jansenism but 
also as the greatest apologist of Christian revelation. On 10 June 
1734 they passed a decree declaring the Zertres philosophiques 
scandalous, contrary to religion, morality and the respect due to 
authority, and condemned the work to be torn up and burnt by 
the public executor. Moreover, they resolved to institute inquiries 
so as to identify and punish author, publisher and distributors. 
To obtain witnesses they decided to post up in churches instruc- 
tions from the ecclesiastic authority (monitoires) obliging the 
faithful under pain of excommunication to give information 
about the publishing of the Lettres philosophiques (Best.ïii, figs.19- 
20). Their leader, Joly de Fleury, was against losing time and 
wished to begin investigations forthwith, on 13 June 1734. The 
cardinal de Fleury gave his assent but Chauvelin intervened and 
stayed the hand of the zealous magistrate (Best.768, iii.312). 

The summer passed. Voltaire was still unable to return to Paris; 
and he was growing impatient: ‘On a des affaires aprés tout’, he 
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remonstrated; ‘il faut y mettre ordre, et ne pas s’exposer a voir 
tout d’un coup sa petite fortune au diable’ (Best.764). His friends 
in the capital advised him to find some means of opening the way 
to reconciliation. It was in this spirit that he drew up a carefully 
worded statement repudiating all those ideas in the Lettres philo- 
sophiques that might seem contrary to accepted views. In October 
1734 this document was presented to Chauvelin, who submitted 
it to Joly de Fleury for comment (Best.767 and commentary). 
The wily magistrate had little difficulty in showing that Voltaire’s 
disclaimer was illusory. Furthermore, he was careful to make 
Voltaire’s position clear: on the strength of the disclaimer, the 
ministry could perhaps obtain from the king the withdrawal of 
the order for Voltaire’s arrest; as for the Parlement of Paris, it was 
not prepared to abandon its intention of identifying and punish- 
ing the author of the Lettres philosophiques. Thus he wrote to 
Chauvelin: ‘Que le gouvernement soit content; qu’on me dise 
absolument de ne point agir; que l’auteur revienne; peut-étre n’y 
pensera-t-on pas, mais je ne voudrais pas répondre’. The veiled 
threat in this statement became clearer when he added: ‘Il n’y a 
point en justice de coupable qui ne désavoue; ainsi le désaveu [ne] 
désarme pas la justice. Quand il y a un crime et un innocent, soup- 
conner le désaveu est un nouveau motif pour chercher avec plus 
de soin le coupable’ (Best.768). Chauvelin understood the limits 
of his power. He sought and eventually obtained the cancellation 
of the order for Voltaire’s arrest. Thus it was that, on 2 March 
1735, Voltaire was authorized to return to Paris (Best.823). Chau- 
velin had failed to secure the withdrawal of the Parlement’s decree, 
but he used his influence to prevent its implementation. Never- 
theless, for many years this decree proved a great source of anxiety 
to Voltaire. Indeed, it was not until 1743 that he was free from the 
dreaded threat that the Parlement of Paris would institute in- 
quiries about the Lettres philosophiques. 
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Conflicts with authority (1735-1750 ) 


Voltaire returned briefly to Paris in April 1735. He took with 
him a copy of his mock-heroic poem, the Pucelle, an irreverent 
jest based on the exploits of Jeanne d’Arc. Although far from 
complete, it was already considered a treat for connoisseurs in 
levity. Voltaire read his poem in public; it was greeted with laugh- 
ter; but it was also criticized in anger. That Voltaire had exposed 
himself so readily to attack from his enemies was to mme Du Châ- 
telet a subject of exasperation. After this interlude in Paris, she 
protested to the duc de Richelieu: ‘Le peu de séjour qu’il y a fait, 
a pensé lui être funeste, et vous ne pouvez vous imaginer le bruit 
.…. qu'a fait cette Pucelle. Je ne puis allier dans ma tête tant d'esprit, 
tant de raison dant tout le reste, et tant d’aveuglement dans ce qui 
peut le perdre sans retour’ (Best.849). It is, however, inadequate 
to explain Voltaire’s conduct as being simply the result of partial 
blindness. In reading his works to others, he was obeying an 
imperious demand of his nature. He wrote for his contemporaries 
and needed to communicate his latest writing to them so as to 
receive in return their stimulating approbation. At such moments, 
the dangers consequent upon official displeasure did not appear 
immediate to him. 

Some of those who listened to Voltaire reading the Pucelle had 
retentive memories and before long copies of several cantos 
became known in Paris. They multiplied quickly. Towards the 
end of the year, Voltaire learnt at Cirey in Champagne that they 
were so numerous as to be a matter of concern to the ministers. 
Disquieting rumours reached him that he was held responsible 
for distributing copies of his poem. Suddenly, he heard to his dis- 
may that there was talk of stern ministerial action. The distressing 
possibility of imprisonment loomed up large before him. On 
8 December 1735, at 4 o’clock in the morning, he wrote post- 
haste to Thieriot in Paris asking to be accurately informed of his 
position. He feared the worst: ‘II est d’une conséquence extrême 
que je sois averti. Il faudra enfin que j’aille mourir dans les pays 
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étrangers. ... J’irai languir à La Haye ou à Londres’ (Best.927). 
Definite news was long in coming but proved very bad. Bitter 
and grief-stricken, Voltaire decided at the end of December to 
leave Cirey where he was living with mme Du Chatelet and go 
into hiding: ‘Je vais par les conseils mémes des personnes qui dai- 
gnaient passer leur vie avec moi, chercher dans une solitude plus 
profonde le repos qu’on m’envie. Je fais par une nécessité cruelle 
ce que Descartes faisait par goût et par raison. Je fuis les hommes 
parce qu’ils sont méchants’ (Best.941). In Paris, his friends suc- 
cessfully intervened on his behalf. The danger which was so press- 
ing quickly passed and, after a week’s absence, Voltaire returned 
once more to Cirey (Best.950, 953). Chauvelin, he believed, was 
responsible for this new and ridiculous threat of punishment 
(Best.942). In this, he was wrong. The danger came from Joly de 
Fleury, who saw in the Pucelle a pretext for reducing Voltaire to 
silence. That he was unsuccessful in this enterprise was due to the 
restraint imposed by none other than Chauvelin (Best.1210). 

In September 1736 Voltaire completed the Mondain. This poem 
was a hymn to the varied pleasures and practical advantages of 
living amidst the refinement of a highly civilized society. To 
make eighteenth century lovers of luxury more aware of their 
privileged situation, Voltaire offered them a portrait of man in the 
golden age, of Adam and Eve who, unwashed, unkempt and un- 
inhibited, were really nothing but a very unattractive pair of 
rustics: 

Mon cher Adam, mon gourmand, mon bon pére, 
Que faisais-tu dans les jardins d’Eden? 
Travaillais-tu pour ce sot genre humain? 
Caressais-tu madame Eve, ma mére? 
Avouez-moi que vous aviez tous deux 

Les ongles longs, un peu noirs et crasseux, 

La chevelure un peu mal ordonnée, 

Le teint bruni, la peau bise et tannée. 

Sans propreté l’amour le plus heureux 

N'est plus amour, c’est un besoin honteux. 
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Bientôt lassés de leur belle aventure, 
Dessous un chêne ils soupent galamment 
Avec de l’eau, du millet et du gland; 

Le repas fait, ils dorment sur la dure: 
Voilà l’état de la pure nature (M.x.85). 


Voltaire sent copies of the Mondain to friends in Rouen and in 
Paris (Best.1109, 1125, 1132). Was he not being highly imprudent 
and exposing himself once more to a repetition of the difficulties 
created by the Pucelle? At the time it seemed not and, as mme Du 
Chatelet later confessed to d’Argental, the work appeared harm- 
less: ‘À vous dire le vrai, je pousse la prudence jusqu’au scrupule, 
et, cependant, malgré mes scrupules, je ne me suis jamais opposée 
ace qu'ilenvoyât Le Mondain. Je nai, je vous l’assure, jamais pu 
m'imaginer que cela pit être pris au tragique’ (Best.1183). 

It was fitting that among those to receive a copy of the Mondain 
was Bussy Rabutin, bishop of Luçon, ‘le dieu de la bonne com- 
pagnie’. Soon afterwards he died. A friend found the poem among 
his papers, thought it amusing and made several hundred copies 
of it for appreciative readers in Paris (Best.1218). Reaction was 
immediate, as an anonymous chronicler records on 24 November 
1736: ‘Son Mondain, tout joli qu’il est, n’a pas le méme succés a 
la cour qu’à la ville. Ona été scandalisé de l’apologie qu’il y fait du 
vice et du portrait hideux de nos premiers parents’ (Fr.13694, 
f.199). It is worth noting that the vice portrayed, and criticized, 
was the luxurious mode of life enjoyed by the king and his minis- 
ters, the nobility, and by many a prelate. Nevertheless, according 
to the same chronicler, the head of the police, Hérault, announced 
that prison doors would open wide to receive Voltaire if the 
Mondain were printed. Then word reached Voltaire at Cirey that 
Hérault was going to act harshly even though the Mondain was 
still in manuscript (Best.1183, 1212). 

In the early hours of the morning of 9 December 1736, he set 
out in the bitter cold over the bad roads that led to Holland and 
safety. Before leaving, he wrote to his devoted friend, the comte 
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d’Argental in Paris, and told him of his grief in leaving mme Du 
Châtelet: ‘Mon véritable, mon tendre et respectable ami, quand 
je vois arriver le moment où il faut se séparer pour jamais de quel- 
qu’un qui a fait tout pour moi, qui a quitté pour moi Paris, tous 
ses amis et tous les agréments de la vie, quelqu'un que j'adore et 
que je dois adorer, vous sentez bien ce que j’éprouve; l’état est 
horrible. Je partirais avec une joie inexprimable;. . . je vivrais dans 
les pays étrangers, en Français qui respectera toujours son pays; 
je serais libre et je n’abuserais point de ma liberté; je serais le plus 
heureux homme du monde: mais votre amie est devant moi qui 
fond en larmes. Mon cœur est percé’. Finally, the tyranny from 
which Voltaire has already suffered so often, drew from him a cry 
ofimpotent protest: ‘Quelle vie affreuse! Etre éternellement bour- 
relé par la crainte de perdre, sans forme de procés, sa liberté sur le 
moindre rapport! J’aimerais mieux la mort. Enfin je m’en rap- 
porte à vous: voyez ce que je dois faire. Je suis épuisé de lassitude, 
accablé de chagrin et de maladie. Adieu; je vous embrasse mille 
fois, vous et votre aimable frère” (Best. 1 168). 

While Voltaire made his way north, his friends in Paris were 
far from being inactive. They concentrated their efforts of per- 
suasion on the powerful minister, Chauvelin, because as Voltaire 
had pointed out to them, ‘ce garde des sceaux donne eau bénite de 
cour’ (Best.764). They were successful. In mid-January 1737 
Chauvelin gave an assurance that Voltaire, if he returned, would 
be warned in advance of any action to be taken against him; in this 
way he could avoid any order issued for his arrest (Best.1210). 
Nevertheless, it was not until mid-March 1737 that Voltaire re- 
turned secretly to Cirey, where for a time he lived in great seclu- 
sion. It was understood generally that he was in England (Best. 
1240). 

Voltaire was at this time regarded with lively suspicion at Ver- 
sailles, despite his apparent inaction. On 11 March 1737, the Chan- 
cellor of France wrote to Claude Boucher, intendant of Bordeaux: 
‘Je suis informé qu’un nouveau poéme du s. de Voltaire intitulé 
la Pucelle d’ Orléans, vient d’étre imprimé en Hollande, et que la 
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plus grande partie de édition doit passer en France à bord d’un 
vaisseau destiné pour Bordeaux. Comme il est important d’em- 
pêcher le débit de ce livre, et de le faire saisir à son arrivée, je crois 
ne pouvoir mieux remettre qu'entre vos mains, le soin des perqui- 
sitions qu’il convient de faire sur l’avis que j'ai reçu” (Best.1237a 
in Studies, x.46). Consequently, instructions were given to the 
directeur général des fermes in Bordeaux to examine ‘avec atten- 
tion tous les vaisseaux qui arriveront d’Hollande et de tacher de 
découvrir s’il n’y aurait point quelques caisses ou ballots de livres 
qu’il saisira et fera porter sur-le-champ à l’hôtel de l’intendant’ 
(notes on Best.1237a). This keen vigilance was unrewarded be- 
cause the Pucelle had not yet, at this date, been printed. 

While in Holland, Voltaire had started to prepare an edition of 
his Eléments de la philosophie de Newton. On the advice of his 
friends, he held up the printing and sought official authorisation 
to publish in France this ‘petit catéchisme de la foi newtonienne’. 
Thus, upon his return to Cirey, he submitted his work to the 
censor, who soon gave approval for its publication. The Chancel- 
lor of France, Daguesseau, who was ultimately responsible for 
the book-trade, felt dissatisfied with this favourable opinion. He 
decided therefore to examine for himself the manuscript of the 
Eléments. After interminable months of waiting, in December 
1737 Voltaire learnt that Daguesseau would not allow the work 
to be printed in France. ‘Sans doute’, he commented laconically, 
‘il y a dans cet ouvrage des erreurs que je n’ai pas apercues’ 
(Best.1349, 1360). The scrupulous Chancellor was hostile to 
Newton and favoured Descartes, whose ideas Voltaire rejected; 
moreover, as Voltaire showed, Newton proved the world to be 
older than was believed by those who used the bible as the basis of 
all chronology; finally, the last chapter in the work, devoted to 
Newton’s metaphysics, was hostile to Catholic orthodoxy (Best. 
1380, 1417, 1424). Then began a period of negotiations, discus- 
sions and arguments. The debate was maddening and proved 
fruitless. Daguesseau could claim a noteworthy triumph if, by 
taking over six months to examine the Z/éments and by devoting 
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the subsequent three months to inane hair-splitting, he had plan- 
ned to anger, discourage and finally sicken Voltaire of his own 
writing. A year after submitting the Z/éments for censorship, at 
the end of March 1738, Voltaire abandoned in exasperation all 
idea of publishing the work in France: ‘On m’a fait cent chicanes, 
cent tracasseries pour mes Eléments de Newton. Ma foi, je les laisse 
la. Je ne veux pas perdre mon repos pour Newton méme. Je me 
contente d’avoir raison pour moi. Je n’aurai pas honneur d’être 
apôtre, je ne serai que croyant’ (Best.1410). 

A month later came news that, despite Voltaire’s recommenda- 
tions, the printers in Amsterdam had published the text of the 
Eléments which they possessed (Best.1418). Obviously, Dagues- 
seau would conclude that the reservations he had expressed con- 
cerning the Eléments had been disregarded and, indeed, that his 
authority had been flouted. Consequently Voltaire hastened to 
show his submission to the Chancellor, and to point out that all 
his efforts to curb the impatience of his Dutch publishers had 
proved unsuccessful (Best.1427). Daguesseau accepted the ex- 
planation offered him. Furthermore, in June 1738, he gave unofh- 
cial authorisation for the printing of the Eléments in Paris (Best. 
1469). Alone the chapter on Newton’s metaphysics failed to 
receive his blessing: it was printed later on in Holland. 

The following year, 1739, Voltaire prepared a miscellany to be 
printed secretly in Paris. It is the collection that became known 
as the Recueil de pièces fugitives en prose et en vers. It opened with 
the most important writing included in the volume, the Zssai sur 
le siècle de Louis x1v. This Essai was made up of what now forms 
the Zntroduction to the Siècle de Louis x1v, and the chapter entitled 
Des états chrétiens de l’Europe avant Louis xiv. As this chapter 
contained an analysis of the church’s rôle as a temporal power, it 
could not be printed in France with official sanction (Best.1861). 
By the end of July 1739, the printing of the Recueil had made 
good progress, and was perhaps even complete (Best.1950). 
Mme Du Châtelet was filled with horror when she considered the 
possible consequences of printing these extracts from the Siécle de 
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Louis x1v in France (Best.1924). Voltaire was fully aware that he 
was running the risk of exile and, it may be said, remained far from 
untroubled (Best.1897). Did fear counsel prudence? It would 
seem so, because the Recueil bears the imprint of 1740, a detail 
which indicates that Voltaire resolved to postpone for a time the 
publication of the collection. The police proved less patient. On 
24 November 1739, a large number of copies of the Recueil was 
seized and, on 4 December 1739, the king in council condemned 
the work to be burnt”. 

The printer was fined and punished but, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, no punitive action was taken against Voltaire, who was 
then living in the Ardennes. When news reached him that his 
work had been seized, condemned and destroyed, his anger and 
disillusion were given eloquent expression in a letter to his close 
friend, the marquis d’Argenson: ‘Le principal objet de ce recueil 
était le commencement du Siècle de Louis x1v, ouvrage d’un bon 
citoyen et d’un homme très modéré. J’ose dire que dans tout autre 
temps une pareille entreprise serait encouragée par le gouverne- 
ment. Louis xiv donnait six mille livres de pension aux Valin- 
cours, aux Pélissons, aux Racines et aux Despréaux pour faire son 
histoire, qu’ils ne firent point: et moi je suis persécuté pour avoir 
fait ce qu’ils devaient faire. J’élevais un monument à la gloire de 
mon pays, et je suis écrasé sous les premières pierres que j’ai 
posées. Je suis en tout un exemple que les belles-lettres n’attirent 
guère que des malheurs’ (Best.2019). After confiscating the bulk 
of this edition of the Recueil, the police remained vigilant. In 1743, 
as in 1745, it still had representatives of the printers’ guild seize 
all copies of the Recueil that could be found (Fr.21931, ff.6, 9). 

From 1728 to 1740 Voltaire was constantly engaged in a 
struggle with authority. He was confronted witha form of censor- 
ship based on principles which he considered completely foreign 
to artistic creation and inimical to vitalizing discussion and to 
intellectual inquiry. The result of this oppressive restriction was 


11 for the text of the condemnation, 
see M.xxxv.351, note I. 
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a continual sense of exasperation and of smarting injustice. There 
was fear, too, fear of arrest, of being hounded out of the country 
once and for all. On occasions, it was increased by the bitter 
enmity of Joly de Fleury who, with a strong inclination to vio- 
lence, came to look upon himself as the chosen instrument of 
divine chastisement”. Furthermore, the intolerable restrictions 
imposed by censorship were a great source of disappointment to 
Voltaire: they prevented him from receiving fulland public recog- 
nition of his talents. In May 1740 he confided sadly to the marquis 
d’Argenson: ‘Je vous avoue que je ne regrette qu’une chose, c’est 
que mes ouvrages ne soient imprimés que chez les étrangers. Je 
suis fâché d’être de contrebande dans ma patrie. Je ne sais par 
quelle fatalité, n’ayant jamais parlé ni écrit qu’en honnête homme 
et en bon citoyen, je ne puis parvenir à jouir des privilèges qu’on 
devrait à ces deux titres. Peut-être, extinctus amabitur idem’ 
(Best.2082). 

From 1740 to 1750, the picture is different, for Voltaire no 
longer sought to force his way through the barriers raised by 
censorship. He had come to realize that it was through official 
favour, and not by ingenious daring, that he could preserve his 
liberty. Consequently, during those years Voltaire was careful to 
avoid resounding clashes with those who supervised the printing 


of books. 


12 it is the same Joly de Fleury who 
on 23 September 1744 wrote with 
deceptive good-heartedness to Mar- 
ville, then at the head of the police in 
Paris: “Vous m/’aviez fait aussi une 
vieille promesse des Oeuvres de Vol- 
taire, qui ont été confisquées il y a 
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CHAPTER II 


Printers and readers 


The first part of the official authorisation for printing ( permission) 
was, as has been seen, the censor’s decision that the work he had 
examined was in no way hostile to the state and the established 
religion, or contrary to accepted principles of morality. If the 
Keeper of the Seals approved of the censor’s decision, he gave 
the writer, or his representative, a permit to print, valid for a pre- 
scribed number of years (privilége). The writer was then free to 
arrange for the publication of his work. The usual method was 
to sell the work to a printer for an agreed sum. In this way the 
printer acquired all rights of publication in France for the period 
defined by the permit to print. He made no further payment to 
the writer even if he succeeded in selling more than one edition 
of the writing he had bought. Moreover, when the permit expired 
he usually managed to renew it. 

If the writer had adequate financial means, a different arrange- 
ment was open to him: he could publish at his own expense. He 
then retained all future rights over the printing of his work in 
France and made a fresh agreement with his printer for each new 
edition. This method could be most profitable to the author of a 
widely read work. Unfortunately, it was only with that rare and 
remarkable person, the honest printer, that such an arrangement 
was possible; most printers could not resist the temptation of mak- 
ing a larger edition than agreed, and of selling the surplus copies 
for their own profit. Even greater trust was necessary for printing 
a work from which the censor had withheld his approval. An 
agreement to print such a writing was contrary to the law, and 
therefore not legally binding. It drew its strength from the con- 
fidence that existed between writer and publisher, and from their 
common interest. 
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Printers in France (2728-1734) 


Before going to England, Voltaire had done business with three 
printers in particular: Pissot; the veuve Ribou, widow of the 
printer Pierre Ribou; and Louis Sevestre (Foulet, pp.283-293). 

In 1725, after having had Hérode et Mariamne printed at his own 
expense, Voltaire arranged with Pissot to have it put on sale. 
Accordingly, he had 1000 copies of the play delivered to Pissot 
and, in return, received a promissory note for 1250 livres. The 
same year Pissot gave him two further promissory notes amount- 
ing to 887 livres for the right to print the Zndiscret during a period 
of three years. Voltaire could not claim payment for these notes 
until 1729. By that time, Pissot was dead and his widow was con- 
ducting his business. Voltaire therefore sought reimbursement 
from mme Pissot. She met the two notes her husband had given 
for the right to print the Zndiscret, but contested Voltaire’s claim 
for the larger sum of 1250 livres. He threatened to go to law 
(Best.352a in Studies, x.440). She was unyielding. Consequently, 
on 7 July 1729 Voltaire brought an action against her and sought 
either payment of the outstanding promissory note or restitution 
of the 1000 copies of Hérode et Mariamne. As a large number of 
copies of this tragedy had been sold, mme Pissot had in effect no 
choice but to honour her husband’s debt (Donvez, PP-37-38). 

Voltaire did not resume his earlier business association with the 
veuve Ribou. However, by virtue of former contracts, she still 
had rights over two of his works. Thus it was that on 23 May 1729 
she succeeded in renewing for eight years her permit to print the 
tragedy Œdipe (Fr.2195 4, ff.324-325). The following year she 
brought out an edition of @dipe and of Hérode et Mariamne 
(Bengesco 5, 23). On 10 April 1734 she signed over to her son the 
right to print Œdipe (Fr.21955, f.697). For all that, in 1740 a new 
edition of this work appeared with the indication that it had been 
printed by ‘la veuve Ribou’ (Besterman, Editions, viil.125). 

In 1729 Voltaire again engaged the services of Louis Sevestre. 
It was Sevestre who submitted Voltaire’s Essai sur la poésie épique 
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for censorship and, on 22 May 1729, obtained a permit to print it 
(Fr.21996, f.37). As he enjoyed Voltaire’s confidence, he was 
entrusted in 1731 with the task of distributing the two-volume 
edition of the Histoire de Charles xu that had been printed secretly 
in Rouen. In this undertaking he was only partly successful, 
because on 10 December 1731 he was forced to surrender the first 
volume of the work to book-trade inspectors. The loss was grave: 
Sevestre had no fewer than 760 copies of the history in his posses- 
sion (Fr.21931, f.25 4). 

This edition of the Histoire de Charles xu had been printed by 
Jore. It marks the beginning of this printer’s association with Vol- 
taire. Claude Frangois Jore was then thirty-two years of age. He 
belonged to a family of printers and was in charge of an old- 
established printing-house, well reputed for work of good quality. 
It was a good business because Jore, like his father, managed to 
strike a happy balance between the sacred and the profane: ifhe was 
official printer to the archbishop of Rouen, he nevertheless indul- 
ged his taste for risk and recompense byimporting forbidden books 
from Holland, and by dealing in works printed secretly in France. 
The scope of his activities is indicated by the fact that in 1734 his 
stock of books was, on hisownevaluation, worthnoless than 22,000 
livres (Best.v.395, appendix 23; Lantoine, pp.68-69, 108-109). 

The financial arrangements that Voltaire made for printing the 
Histoire de Charles x1 are not known. Itis probable that he simply 
engaged Jore for a fee. He was not at all certain that his new 
printer was reliable, and felt that he would be well advised to go to 
Rouen and keep a watchful eye on him. Several months later, at 
the end of July 1731, Voltaire was back in Paris. He expressed 
complete satisfaction with his stay in Normandy (Best.405, 406). 
There is no evidence whatsoever to support the charge that Vol- 
taire, through repeated acts of meanness, had been led into serious 
disagreement with Jore, as the latter asserted in his factum of 1736 
(Best.v.390-391). 

Nevertheless, it soon appeared that his association with Jore 
was to come to an abrupt end. In September 1731, vendors and 
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booksellers were distributing the Recueil général des pièces concer- 
nant le procès entre la demoiselle Cadiére et le p. Girard, a highly 
controversial issue which was of grave concern not only to the 
magistrature at Aix-en-Provence but also to the administration of 
discipline within religious orders. The Recueil contained a preface 
which, ironical in tone, was critical of the Parlement of Aix-en- 
Provence. It was moreover attributed to Voltaire, as he complain- 
ed: ‘Les libraires croyant fort mal à propos que mon nom servi- 
rait à faire débiter l’ouvrage, l’ont vendu publiquement comme 
de moi’ (Best.416a in Studies, iv.188). Asa result of this manœuvre 
Voltaire believed he was in danger of immediate arrest. Ina letter 
marked by the keenest apprehension he declared to Hérault, then 
head of the Paris police, that he had played no part whatsoever in 
composing the Recueil (Best.416a). Nor was that all. Since he 
knew that Jore had printed the Recueil, he concluded that the 
threat of imprisonment resulted solely from a plan which Jore 
and his associates had devised so as to ensure good sales for the 
Recueil. Consequently, in self-defence, he denounced Jore to the 
police for having printed it (Best.416a). Subsequently, when all 
danger of imprisonment passed and when he had been reassured 
about Jore’s conduct, he intervened on his behalf and, indeed, 
claimed that he saved him from being arrested (Best.431). 

After this narrow escape, Jore went on working for Voltaire. 
He did well. By the middle of 1732 he had issued four editions of 
the Histoire de Charles xu (Best.476, Bengesco 1262). It was then 
only a year since he had finished the first edition of the work. 

On 27 November 1732 Voltaire received a permit to print Zaire 
for a period of six years (Fr.2195 5, f.461). He wanted to have this 
new tragedy published at his own expense and sought to engage 
Joret. The conditions he offered are not known, but for a start 
Jore protested that they were unsatisfactory (Best.5 30). Finally 
agreement was reached, and Zaire was ready for sale at the end of 


1 see the Revue rétrospective, edited 
by Taschereau (Paris 1836), 2° série, 
V.47, 15 January 1733. 
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1732 (Bengesco 54). The tragedy proved exceptionally popular 
and, to satisfy readers’ demands, Jore was obliged to print it three 
times within a month (Best.564 and commentary). From the 
speed and willingness with which Jore worked, it may be con- 
cluded that Voltaire’s success was rich in rewards for his printer. 

A similar success attended the Temple du goût. On 9 Marchx733 
this new work was on Jore’s press and a week later was on sale in 
Paris (Bengesco 602; Best.553 and 557). Eager readers lost no 
time in snatching up the edition. Jore reacted with his usual enter- 
prise, and by the end of March 1733 he had printed a second and, 
possibly, even a third edition of the Temple du goût (Best.s6o and 
note 1). Altogether, Jore appears to have issued four editions of 
the Temple du goût in 1733 (Bengesco 602-603; Besterman, Ædi- 
tions, Viii.166). 

On 11 April 1733 the lawyer Marais (iv.481) noted in his ill- 
natured way a rumour that had found support in Paris: ‘Nous 
allons voir effectivement un second Temple du goût qui sera la 
chapelle de l’avarice; l’auteur avait vendu son livre à un libraire, 
puis l’ayant fait contrefaire lui-même, il le revendait. Le libraire 
qui ne vendait rien, voyant Paris fourni, se plaint; ils viennent 
ensemble chez M. Hérault qui donne ordre pour découvrir cette 
contrefaçon; on y veille de près, et on découvre qu’elle venait de 
la part de Voltaire lui-même’. Was Voltaire guilty? The question 
has not yet been settled (Bachman, p.98). Voltaire had not 
obtained the censor’s approval for the Temple du goût; it would 
therefore have been quite impossible for him to sell this work to a 
printer, as Marais asserts. Moreover, it was Jore whom Voltaire 
engaged for the first edition of the Temple du goût. If on this occa- 
sion Jore had been treated with gross injustice, he would certainly 
have refused Voltaire his services in the future. In fact he was keen 
to remain Voltaire’s publisher. It is evident that the rumour re- 
corded by Marais was quite unfounded. 

Soon, in May 1733, Jore sought Voltaire’s permission to print 
the newly revised Histoire de Charles xu. In expressing approval 
Voltaire stipulated that Jore should print an edition of 750 copies. 
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Furthermore, for the right to make this edition, he was to give 
Voltaire one third of the total number of copies; in effect, Voltaire 
and Jore were to share the profits made on the edition (Best.594). 
This was Jore’s fifth edition of the Histoire de Charles xu. It 
appeared in 1733 (Bengesco 1264). At the same time he was print- 
ing an edition of Voltaire’s collected works. In June 1733 it was 
announced in the Mercure (ii.1417-1418). Then suddenly the 
Bibliothèque française in Amsterdam gave out the news that the 
first two volumes had been suppressed ‘par des ordres supérieurs’ 
(xvili.359). Only the third volume, containing the Henriade 
and the Essai sur la poésie épique, was placed before the public 
(Bengesco 371). 

Jore began printing the Lettres philosophiques before the end of 
May 1733, even though at this date he and Voltaire had not yet 
reached final agreement upon the conditions for publishing the 
work (Best.594). Voltaire was already under contract with Lon- 
don publishers; they were to print 3000 copies of the Lettres philo- 
sophiques in English, and their edition was to be put on sale before 
the Lettres philosophiques appeared in France, printed in French. 
Voltaire told Jore to make an edition of 2500 copies. Jore was to 
give Voltaire one hundred copies, and then share with him what- 
ever profits were made from selling the rest of the edition. Jore 
protested; he was unwilling to supply free of charge the hundred 
copies that Voltaire required. However, faced with Voltaire’s 
insistance, he finally accepted this disputed condition (Kozminski, 
p-73; Best.599, 604). 

Voltaire was repeatedly engaged in vigorous discussion while 
making financial arrangements with Jore. Was it, one may well 
ask, because the conditions Voltaire proposed were harsh? Or 
was Jore simply a haggler? Traditionally, printers treated writers 
with the unconcealed severity that is reserved for needy suppli- 
cants. As Pellisson remarks (pp.84-85): ‘Déja Moliére avait parlé 
de l’“avide” imprimeur. Cette épithète leur demeurait attachée 
comme une épithète de nature’. Voltaire believed however that a 
man of letters should receive a just recompense from the publisher 
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who profited from his labours. His attitude was new. Con- 
fronted with this strange pretension, Jore reacted like a business 
man; he protested in the hope of obtaining more favourable condi- 
tions, and then accepted what was already a good bargain. After 
all, Voltaire’s works sold in rewardingly large numbers. 

In Rouen, Cideville undertook the task of supervising Jore. On 
10 June 1733 Voltaire wrote to his friend enumerating the elabo- 
rate precautions that were to be taken to foil police inquiries. 
Above all, nothing to incriminate Voltaire was to be left in Jore’s 
hands: ‘“Recommandez-lui surtout plus que jamais le secret le plus 
impénétrable, et la plus vive diligence, que jamais votre nom ni le 
mien ne soient prononcés, en quelque cas que ce puisse être. ... 
Qu'on vous remette exactement les copies; que l’on ne garde chez 
lui aucun billet de moi, aucun mot de mon écriture’ (Best.599). 
Furthermore Cideville was to remove the entire edition from 
Jore’s hands: ‘Que toutes les feuilles soient portées ou chez vous 
ou chez lami Formont’ (Best.599). In this way printer and writer 
alike would be effectively protected from the dangerous conse- 
quences of police raids made on their respective establishments. 
But ina profit-sharing agreement it was the printer who advanced 
all the money and therefore the edition remained in his custody. 
Voltaire doubtless foresaw that Jore would refuse to surrender 
the edition, so he made a further stipulation. Jore was to give Vol- 
taire a written statement declaring that he had received this edition 
of 2500 copies of the Lettres philosophiques from an Englishman 
called Saunderson (Best.599). This letter would enable Voltaire, 
if the edition were seized, to claim with the support of written 
evidence that Saunderson had printed a translation of the English 
edition of the Lettres philosophiques and deposited it with Jore. 
How then could Voltaire be held responsible for what was simply 
the translation of a work he had published in English? 

By the beginning of July 1733 Jore had finished printing the 
Lettres philosophiques. The thought of putting the work on sale 
filled Voltaire with deep concern. He confessed his grave anxiety 
to Cideville: “En voyant le péril approcher, je commence un peu a 
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trembler’ (Best.606). Apprehension had a serious effect: it weak- 
ened Voltaire’s confidence in his own judgement. Perhaps, after 
all, the publishing of the Lettres philosophiques was a more danger- 
ous enterprise than he had first thought. He looked for support, 
and sollicited the competent opinion of others: ‘Je commence a 
croire trop hardi ce qu’on ne trouvera à Londres que simple et 
ordinaire. J’ai quelques scrupules sur deux ou trois lettres que je 
veux communiquer a ceux qui savent mieux que moi a quel point 
il faut respecter ici les impertinences scolastiques, et ce ne sera 
qu'après leur examen et leur décision que je hasarderai de faire 
paraître le livre’ (Best.606). 

As for Jore, was he really trustworthy? He had ignored Vol- 
taire’s instruction that the Lettres philosophiques were to be stored 
at Cideville’s home. As was his right, he retained complete control 
over the edition. Voltaire became abruptly aware that his influ- 
ence over Jore was less than he had expected. He realised that it 
was a great mistake to have entered into a profit-sharing agree- 
ment for printing the Lettres philosophiques: it would have been 
wiser to have paid Jore a fee to print the work and to deposit it as 
he was instructed. 

This belated wisdom increased Voltaire’s concern. When 
Hérault sent an agent to ferret out the Lettres philosophiques in 
Rouen, Voltaire wondered what had roused his suspicions. Had 
Jore sold a few copies of his edition? Voltaire admitted this gnaw- 
ing doubt to Formont: ‘Jore m’a promis une fidélité 4 toute 
épreuve. Je ne sais pas encore s’il n’a pas fait quelque petite brèche 
à sa vertu. On le soupçonne fort à Paris d’avoir débité quelques 
exemplaires. Il a eu sur cela une petite conversation avec m. Hé- 
rault; et par un miracle, plus grand que tous ceux de Saint-Pâris 
et des apôtres, il n’est point à la Bastille. Il faut bien pourtant qu’il 
s’attende à y être un jour. Il me paraît qu’il a une vocation déter- 
minée pour ce beau séjour. Je tâcherai de n’avoir pas l'honneur de 
l’yaccompagner’ (Best.625). It would be easy to take this macabre 
jest literally, and to conclude that Voltaire was shamelessly pre- 
paring Jore’s ruin. Voltaire’s meaning is quite different. He was 
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convinced that it was only by conforming rigorously to his recom- 
mendations that Jore would manage to sell the Lettres philoso- 
phiques with impunity. Unfortunately, Voltaire’s trust in Jore 
was rapidly disappearing. He feared that the printer would not 
follow his good counsel, but that he would invite disaster by put- 
ting the Lettres philosophiques on sale at an unseasonable time. 
Voltaire was determined therefore to look to his own safety, and 
not to fall victim to his printer’s rashness. His declarations were 
inspired, not by an unscrupulous disregard for Jore, but by a 
growing sense of insecurity. 

In September 1733 Jore was in Paris (Best.634). He told Vol- 
taire that as he was in need of money he wanted to start selling the 
Lettres philosophiques. Voltaire quietened Jore’s complaints by 
lending him 1500 livres, a sum which was paid back within two 
months (Best.1008 and commentary). At the same time Voltaire 
told Jore of his intentions, in unequivocal terms: if the book were 
sold without his consent, he would in self-protection denounce 
Jore to the police (Best.1008). Jore had brought Voltaire two 
copies of the Lettres philosophiques. In March 1734 Voltaire had 
one of them bound for presentation to a friend, probably the 
comte d’Argental. For that purpose, he entrusted it to Jean Fran- 
çois Josse, printer and bookseller in Paris (Best.731, 1008). 

A month later Voltaire was at Monjeu, in the heart of Burgundy. 
It was at this moment that the Lettres philosophiques appeared on 
sale in the capital. The reaction of the ministers at court and of the 
Parlement of Paris was immediate and unfavourable. Voltaire 
saw the possibility of grave danger. He wrote to Jore telling him 
to surrender to the Keeper of the Seals the whole or part of the 
edition of the Leztres philosophiques; he would reimburse Jore for 
the loss he sustained. Jore made no reply (Best.715). Voltaire, 
determined not to be his printer’s dupe, wrote to Hérault and 
refused all responsibility for the edition on sale which, he asserted, 
may have been printed by one of several publishers: ‘Je n’ai 
encore une fois nulle part à l’édition. Daignez vous servir de 
toute votre autorité avec Jore, avec Bauche, avec la Pissot, avec 
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quiconque est soupçonné” (Best.712). But Jore had already been 
arrested as a suspect, and on 4 May 1734 shut up in the Bastille. 
There, he denounced Voltaire as being the author of the Leztres 
philosophiques. The police searched Voltaire’s rooms in Paris and 
Jore’s workshop in Rouen, but found no evidence to support the 
printer’s accusation. 

Jore then set about proving his own innocence. He argued 
convincingly that he could not have printed the edition of the 
Lettres philosophiques which was selling in Paris: the reason he put 
forward was that he did not possess the type used for this edition. 
He was therefore released from the Bastille. Shortly afterwards 
he put on sale his own edition of the Lettres philosophiques. It was 
seized by the police in October 1734, and Jore, because he had 
printed a book without official authorisation, was immediately 
deprived of his printer’s licence. He was ruined?. 

The police met with yet another success. They succeeded in 
finding out who had printed the edition of the Lettres philoso- 
phiques that was distributed in April: it was none other than Josse. 
What, it may well be asked, was Voltaire’s relationship to Josse 
in this matter? It is often suggested, for example, that Voltaire 
encouraged Josse in this enterprise, that collaboration with Josse 
for the publication of the Lettres philosophiques would have been 
in Voltaire’s interest (Lantoine, p.77). However, this opinion 
receives no support at all from the letters Voltaire wrote when his 
work appeared. His statements show that he was taken completely 
unawares by the publication of his book. He felt moreover that 
his interests were singularly ill-served by its untimely appearance. 
On 24 April 1734, when he had just learnt that the Lettres philoso- 
phiques were on sale, he exclaimed in dismay: ‘Les nouvelles les 
plus affligeantes sont venues troubler mon repos. Ces maudites 
lettres anglaises se débitent enfin sans qu’on m’ait consulté, sans 
qu’on m'en ait donné le moindre avis’. He concluded: ‘Adieu, j'ai 


? for details of police searches lead- 
ing up to the confiscation of Jore’s 
edition, see Lantoine, pp.107-109. 
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le coeur serré de douleur. Ecrivez-moi pour me consoler’ (Best. 
701). The sincerity of these declarations is beyond all doubt: the 
letter is addressed to Cideville who enjoyed Voltaire’s confidence 
at the time and who, it will be remembered, supervised Jore dur- 
ing the printing of the Lertres philosophiques. 

Jore in his factum of 1736 expressed amazement that Voltaire 
asked the printer Josse to do binding for him: ‘Est-il vraisembla- 
ble que pour relier un livre Voltaire se soit adressénon àun relieur, 
mais à un libraire, qu’il ait livré un Ouvrage qui pouvait causer ma 
ruine . . . à un libraire, non seulement qui par sa profession même 
lui devenait suspect, mais qu’il connaissait si mal?’ (Best.v.392- 
393, appendix 23). Josse and Voltaire were by no means strangers; 
they had worked together in 1730, in 1731 and again in 1733. 
Furthermore Voltaire was in the habit of entrusting his printers in 
Paris with a variety of tasks connected with their trade. Thus, in 
1736, he asked the printer Prault fils to have books bound for 
him (Best.1097). Voltaire’s request to Josse in 1734 was therefore 
in keeping with his usual practice. 

The conclusion that Voltaire was not guilty of perfidious con- 
duct towards Jore in 1734 is strengthened by one further consid- 
eration. At the beginning of 1736 Jore wrote to Voltaire stating 
that the Keeper of the Seals was prepared to renew his licence as a 
printer upon receiving a truthful account of the publishing of the 
Lettres philosophiques. But first Jore sought Voltaire’s advice. 
Voltaire, unsuspecting, replied on 25 March 1736, and in his letter 
spoke of himself as the author of the Lettres philosophiques 
(Best. 1008). Now this letter was of the greatest importance because 
it constituted the only piece of written evidence that would enable 
the Parlement of Paris to express its virulent hostility to Voltaire, 
and punish him as author of the Lettres philosophiques. It is reason- 
able to say that if Voltaire had acted with signal disloyalty towards 

Son 22 December 1730 Voltaire of Brutus in 1731 (Bengesco 34 and 
received a permit to print Brutus. On  Besterman, Editions, viii.127). In 1733 
the same day he signed over to Josse he sold in his shop, on Voltaire’s 


his rights to this tragedy (Fr.21955, behalf, an edition of the Henriade 
ff.87-88). Josse printed two editions  (Best.672 and notes). 
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Jore in 1734, and therefore had reason to fear retaliation, he would 
certainly not have placed such a compromising document in 
Jore’s hands. 

Jore was triumphant, as Voltaire told Cideville: ‘A peine a-t-il 
cette lettre entre les mains qu’il sent qu’il a contre moi un avan- 
tage, et alors il me fait proposer doucement de lui donner mille 
écus, ou qu’il va me dénoncer comme auteur des Lettres philoso- 
phiques (Best.1041). At the beginning of May 1736 Voltaire 
hastily left Cirey for Paris where he hoped to retrieve the com- 
promising letter he had written. He refused to pay Jore a thousand 
écus, twice as much as the Lettres philosophiques cost to print. He 
offered five hundred. Jore refused, and sought to force Voltaire’s 
hand. To this end, in June 1736, he published a factum (Best. 
v.389-398, appendix 23). This document, outwardly a faithful 
account of Jore’s dealings with Voltaire, was nothing but a tissue 
of calumny designed to set public opinion against Voltaire. The 
latter composed a Réponse, and had no difficulty in demolishing 
the main accusations made against him, in particular the ridiculous 
assertion that he had systematically cheated Jore for several years 
(M.xxxiv.87-90). 

Discussion dragged on fruitlessly through the month of May. 
In June Voltaire appealed to Hérault and asked him to intervene 
and settle the dispute (Best.1062). Finally, Jore was nonsuited, 
and obliged to acknowledge in writing that he had no claim on 
Voltaire. On the other hand, Voltaire was obliged to give to 
charity the sum of 500 livres. According to legal practices of the 
time, this meant that Voltaire was found to be technically at fault 
(Best.1066 and commentary, and 1069). 

Jore still possessed the letter that had given rise to all this trou- 
ble. He had used it once to threaten Voltaire, would he not use it 
again? Voltaire had no intention of falling victim to such manceu- 
vres. Accordingly, in February 1738 he wrote to Hérault asking 
for this letter and any other documents referring to his quarrel 
with Jorein 1736 (Best.1398). Unsuccessful, he then asked Hérault 
in October of the same year to oblige Jore to disclaim his factum 
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of 1736. Jore refused. The following month Voltaire wrote again 
to Hérault: ‘Je vous demande bien pardon d’une telle importunité, 
mais vous savez combien ce désaveu de Jore m’est nécessaire. Il 
y a longtemps que vous aviez bien voulu me faire espérer cette 
grace’ (Best.1575). Hérault intervened and effected a compromise. 
Jore wrote to Voltaire and, in categorical terms, repudiated his 
factum: ‘Daignez, monsieur, pousser votre générosité jusqu’à 
m'accorder le pardon que j’ose vous demander. Je désavoue le fac- 
tum injuste et calomnieux que l’on a mis sous mon nom, et que j’ai 
eu le malheur de signer’ (Best.1646). Voltaire, for his part, under- 
took to pay his former printer an annuity. The amount Jore 
received is not known, but payments continued for at least thirty 
years, until 1768 (M.7366; Lettre d’un avocat de Besançon, 
Mixxvi.571-572). 

Josse remained untouched by these disputes. He received no 
punishment for printing and selling a forbidden writing. Indeed, 
fortune favoured him. By 1752 he had become a rich man, so he 
left his shop and his printing-press, and bought the office of 


secrétaire du roi (Fr.22106, f.75). 


Printers in France (1735-1750) 


To replace Jore as printer, Voltaire engaged Jean Baptiste 
Claude Bauche who in 1735 was fifty-five years old. He was ‘petit 
et blond’ and printed in Paris, Quai des Augustins, at the sign of 
‘Saint Jean dans le désert’. He was scarcely himself of mild and 
saintly manner, if one may believe the records of the printers’ 
corporation which state: “C’est un cheval sans politesse ni éduca- 
tion’. But he was not without virtue, it seems: ‘C’est cependant un 
honnéte homme qui ne vend que des livres qu’il achéte aux inven- 
taires desquels il a une bonne collection. Il a amassé beaucoup de 
bien à ce travail, et c’est un de ceux qui vendent le plus cher’ 
(Fr.22106, f.232). 

He printed nothing for Voltaire until 1736. However, in 1732 
he distributed an edition of Zaire (Bengesco 54), and the follow- 
ing year another edition of the same work, along with an Henriade 
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(Bengesco 56 and textual notes on Best.672). Then in 1736 a cor- 
rected edition of Zaire came off his presses (Bengesco 58). On 
20 April 1736 he received a permit, valid for six years, to print 
Alzire (Fr.21956, f.250). He issued an edition of this tragedy, 
along with the ‘édition véritable’ of the Mort de César (Bengesco 
106, 90); the printing of both these works was completed by 
9 June 1736 (Fr.22007, ff.23, 24). In this same year Bauche printed 
a further edition of Akire (Bengesco 107). For reasons unknown, 
Voltaire turned away from Bauche in 1736, and entered into a 
long and eventful association with Prault fils. Like Jore, Prault 
was young, and like him was recommended to Voltaire by Cide- 
ville (Best.1733). 

Laurent François Prault was twenty-four years old in 1736, 
‘taille de cing pieds cinq pouces, barbe bruneet belle physionomie’. 
Inthe opinion of the printers’ corporation, he had ability, but lacked 
application: ‘C’est un fort bon garçon quia de l’esprit, et ferait bien 
ses affaires s’il était attaché à son métier’ (Fr.22107, f.149). 

He was soon hard at work for Voltaire. On 26 June 1736 he 
received a permit, valid for six years, to reprint Hérode et Ma- 
riamne, Brdipe and Brutus (Fr.21996, f.240). The same year an 
edition of these tragedies left his presses (Bengesco 7, 25 and 36). 
He had moreover received Voltaire’s permission to print a revised 
edition of the Henriade. In return for this permission he was to 
give Voltaire ‘soixante et douze exemplaires magnifiquement 
reliés et dorés sur tranches”, and to supply him with ‘une centaine 
d'exemplaires au prix coûtant en feuilles’ (Best.1097). Prault 
accepted this arrangement but showed slight expedition; he dis- 
regarded Voltaire’s later instructions, and ignored his letters. 
Finally, at the end of 1736, the Henriade appeared (Bengesco 373). 
It was far from being the handsome edition that Voltaire expected: 
‘Mauvais papier, mauvais caractère: point de table, cela est hon- 
teux’, he exclaimed in anger (Best.1171). 

Dilatory and negligent, Prault turned out to be also tight-fisted. 
In December 1736 he offered hard conditions for printing Vol- 
taire’s new comedy, the Enfant prodigue. Voltaire refused the 
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offer (Best.1171). Yet it was Prault who finally printed the play. 
In 1737 he agreed to pay Voltaire 600 livres upon receiving the 
manuscript, and an equivalent sum when he had finished printing 
it (Best.1310). He completed this edition of the Enfant prodigue 
early in 1738 (Bengesco 118). Then, the same year, he issued a 
second edition of it (Besterman, Editions, viii.131). In the mean- 
time, his financial arrangements with Voltaire had been changed. 
Instead of paying Voltaire the sums of money earlier agreed upon, 
Prault undertook a number of commissions for him. He sent Vol- 
taire books he needed for his studies (Best.1342). Moreover, 
Prault paid out money on Voltaire’s request to needy young 
writers, and to persons who rendered Voltaire service (Best.1401, 
1428). These tasks were scarcely those of a printer; they were irk- 
some rather than onerous, and Prault carried them out with 
characteristic lack of punctuality. 

Fecklessness was apparent too in Prault’s edition of the E/é- 
ments de la philosophie de Newton which appeared in mid-1738 
(Bengesco ii.29). In consequence, relations between writer and 
printer became very strained (Best.1476). They might well have 
deteriorated further. At the beginning of 1739 Prault managed to 
obtaina manuscript copy of Voltaire’s unpublished Vie de Molière, 
composed several years earlier upon the recommendation of the 
Keeper of the Seals. It was to have served as preface to the Œuvres 
de Molière printed in 1734 at the royal press in the Louvre. After 
the outcry caused by the Lettres philosophiques in the same year 
the Keeper of the Seals withdrew his support from Voltaire in 
favour of another writer, the long-forgotten La Serre. Voltaire 
protested to Prault; his Vie de Moliére should be printed only if 
followed by Moliére’s works: ‘Je suis faché que vous ayez acheté 
cette bagatelle. Je vous l’aurais donné; mais je ne vous en aurais 
fait présent que pour l’imprimer à la tête des œuvres de Molière, 
seule place qui lui convienne, et je vous avoue que je serais bien 
mortifié qu’elle parût séparément’ (Best.185 1). Persuasion proved 
useless. Prault disregarded Voltaire’s wishes, and the Vie de 
Molière appeared on its own in 1739 (Best.1851, note 3). 
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Voltaire made no further protest. He wished doubtless to retain 
his printer’s meagre good-will, for in June 1739 Prault was print- 
ing the Recueil de pièces fugitives de Voltaire (Best.1933). Voltaire 
had no authorisation for printing the Recueil. The officials re- 
sponsible for supervising the book-trade told him that they would 
make no difficulties if the collection were published with a foreign 
imprint (Best.2262). However, rumour had it that Prault was 
printing the whole of the Siécle de Louis x1v; then, that he was 
printing a work highly critical of the cardinal de Fleury (Best.1940 
and 1973). 

Subsequent events are not altogether clear, but it seems that in 
early November 1739 the police searched Prault’s premises so as 
to find the work that was giving rise to so much comment (notes 
on Best.200r). Voltaire was on his way to Brussels when he was 
told that the Recueil has been seized. Had Prault been fined or 
otherwise punished for printing it? Voltaire did not know. With- 
out waiting for precise information, he sent instructions to his 
agent in Paris: if Prault was financially embarrassed as a result of 
this police action, he was to be paid 500 livres on account (Best. 
2001). So as to protect himself against the threat of ministerial 
anger he wrote to Hérault. He was scarcely in a position to ask 
that Prault be treated with leniency, yet this request is nevertheless 
suggested at the end of his letter: ‘En un mot, monsieur, il ne 
m’appartient pas de vous demander une grâce pour Prault, mais 
seulement pour moi-méme, pour votre ancien courtisan’ (Best. 
2005). 

This plea on Prault’s behalf was timely, but was unheeded. On 
24 November 1739 the police unearthed and confiscated a large 
part of Prault’s edition of the Recueil de pièces fugitives. Prault was 
fined 500 livres and was obliged to close his shop for a period of 
three months from 4 December 1739 (Best.2005 and commentary). 
He was very hard hit and, in his resentment, angrily placed the 
entire blame for his misfortune upon Voltaire. Yet Prault must 
not be allowed to disclaim all responsibility, because from the 
outset he knew the risk associated with clandestine printing, and 
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he accepted that risk. For his part, Voltaire made a new offer of 
help, this time to Prault in person, and thus acknowledged that he 
felt under an obligation to his printer (Best.2262). It is not pos- 
sible to specify the exact nature of the help given. Then for a short 
time Voltaire and Prault fils parted company. 

Voltaire obtained the services of Jacques Gandouin, ‘libraire, 
à la descente du Pont-Neuf’. In 1741 Gandouin submitted to the 
censors Voltaire’s opera libretto Samson, but permission to print 
it was refused (Fr.21997, f.44). The only work that he printed for 
Voltaire at this time was the Henriade in 1742 (Bengesco 374). 

Then Prault reappeared. On 27 September 1742 he renewed 
his permit to print a number of Voltaire’s early plays, Œdipe, 
Hérode et Mariamne, Brutus, the Indiscret, the Enfant prodigue, 
Zaire and Akire (Fr.21997, f.66). Up till 1750 he made use of this 
permit to print only in the case of the /ndiscret. His edition of 
this slight comedy appeared in 1742 (Bengesco 31). A year later, 
on 21 March 1743, Prault obtained official authorisation to print 
Voltaire’s new tragedy Mérope (Fr.21958, ff.247-248). The first 
edition of this tragedy (Bengesco 152) appeared at the beginning 
of 1744 ‘imprimée en grand in-8, trés proprement et trés correcte- 
ment’*. In the same year Prault issued three other editions of 
Mérope (Bengesco 153-154; Besterman, Editions, viii.135). He 
published a fourth in 1745 (Bengesco 156). Mérope had proved a 
considerable financial success for him. 

During 1739 Voltaire had contemplated engaging Prault to 
print his collected works (Best.1950). The confiscation of the 
Recueil de pièces fugitives in November 1739 convinced him that 
the moment was highly unpropitious for such an enterprise. 
Prault, however, kept the idea in mind, and in 1743 printed an edi- 
tion of Voltaire’s works, without having consulted him. Voltaire’s 
anger proved extreme. In the face of his vigorous protests Prault 
agreed not to put the edition on sale until he had corrected it 


4 Mémoires pour l’histoire des sciences 
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according to Voltaire’s wishes. For all that, he ignored Voltaire’s 
corrections for the first volume and, in 1744, was suspected of 
having begun to distribute his edition. Voltaire was not to be out- 
done. To prevent Prault from selling this faulty edition he threat- 
ened him with legal action. On the other hand, if Prault were 
prepared to correct the edition, Voltaire offered to send him all 
the necessary corrections within a month and, what is more, to 
buy 300 copies of the revised edition (Best.2793, 2800). Did Prault 
accept Voltaire’s proposal? It is extremely doubtful. As no copies 
of this edition are known, it seems probable that Prault finally 
destroyed it (Best.2793 and commentary). 

Despite this serious disagreement, author and printer remained 
in uneasy association. No doubt Voltaire was unable, at the time, 
to find a more satisfactory printer than Prault in Paris. For his 
part, Prault realised that, despite setbacks, his position as Vol- 
taire’s publisher in France was by no means an honorary one. He 
was to receive further proof of this fact when in May 1745 Vol- 
taire made him a present of the manuscript of the Poéme sur Fon- 
tenoy. Voltaire’s secretary Longchamp who records that this gift 
was made, asserts that the printer greatly benefited from the 
numerous editions made of the poem (Longchamp and Wagniére, 
ii.508). Of this there can be no doubt for, on its appearance, the 
poem proved to bea remarkable success. Ina letter of 5 June 1745 
to the président Bouhier, Michault stated ironically that it was 
being sold in Paris by all kinds of street-vendors: ‘Cela se débite 
avec le jubilé, les prières des quarante heures, les sentences à mort 
du Châtelet, le croquet, le muguet, etc.’ (Fr.24421, f.102). It has 
recently been found that ‘thirty editions appeared within a few 
weeks’ (Besterman, Editions, viii.166). 

In 1746 Prault issued a new edition of the Henriade (Bengesco 
375), and printed a small edition of Voltaire’s dissertation: Saggio 
intorno ai cambiamenti avvenuti sul globo della terra (Bengesco, 
ii.41, note 1; Best.3034 and commentary). 

The last occasion before 1750 when Voltaire and Prault col- 
laborated appears to be for the printing of Zadig in 1748. Voltaire 
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gave Prault only part of the manuscript; he placed the rest of it in 
the hands of another printer. When both parts were printed and 
in his possession, Voltaire paid each printer the price agreed upon 
for the complete edition. Prault was crestfallen. He had counted 
on printing a larger number of copies than he had arranged with 
Voltaire, and on selling the surplus for his own profit. This strange 
incident is recorded by Longchamp (Longchamp and Wagnière, 
ii.1§ 4-158). Moreover, it has been found to be substantially true: 
examination of the oldest known edition of Zadig shows that the 
work was in fact printed on two different presses (Ascoli, i.xii). 
Prault had been outwitted but, as usual, remained undaunted. In 
September 1748, just after Zadig appeared on sale, Prault sought 
to go on working for Voltaire, as the latter wrote with amuse- 
ment to d’Argental: ‘Prault n’est-il pas venu la gueule enfarinée? 
N’a-t-il pas bien envie d'imprimer Sémiramis? Mais ne faut-il pas 
tenir le bec de Prault dans l’eau afin de prévenir les éditions subrep- 
tices dont on me menace continuellement?” (Best.3288). Prault 
was not to print Sémiramis. Indeed, it is obvious that even while 
Prault was printing Zadig, Voltaire had decided to break with 
him. But first he wanted to show Prault where shrewdness lay. 

Prault’s unwitting collaborator for printing Zadig was Robert 
Machuel, printer in Rouen. At the time Machuel was sixty-two 
years old and is described in the following manner: ‘taille de cing 
pieds trois pouces; cheveux gris; barbes et sourcils de méme, extré- 
mement puissants, et les yeux trés gros’. Despite this fearsome 
appearance he is reputed ‘un homme qui a beaucoup d’esprit et de 
finesse’ (Fr.22107, f.207). 

He was also a rascal. In June 1748 Voltaire complained to d’Ar- 
gental: ‘Me voila, outre mes coliques, attaqué d’une édition en 
douze volumes qu’on vend à Paris sous mon nom, remplie de sot- 
tises à déshonorer et d’impiétés à faire brûler son homme’ (Best. 
3254). Voltaire was excessive: he spoke out of fear rather than with 
reliable information. In reality, only the first volume of this collec- 
tion was on sale (Bengesco 2128). Nevertheless Voltaire enlisted 
whatever support he could, the head of the police in Paris and the 
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first magistrate of the Parlement in Rouen where, it appeared, the 
edition had been printed (Best.3253, 3258). Even with such com- 
petent aid, it was 1749 before Voltaire had further information 
about the edition. It was the work of a Rouen printer called 
‘Vatillon’ or ‘Ratillon’ whom, Voltaire hoped, the police would 
fitly punish (Best.335 4). 

After careful inquiries Cideville managed to identify the printer 
as Robert Machuel, who published ‘pour le compte de Louis Vin- 
cent Ratillon’. Machuel had printed nine volumes of his intended 
twelve volume edition. Cideville, acting on Voltaire’s instruc- 
tions, succeeded in persuading Machuel to destroy the inaccurate 
and otherwise undesirable parts of his edition: three volumes were 
destroyed in their entirety, and three others in part (Noury, 
pp-360-364). On 13 March 1749, Voltaire expressed his satisfac- 
tion, and his gratitude to Cideville: “Vous étes le plus aimable ami 
qu’il y ait au monde. Vous me rendez un service signalé en sup- 
primant une édition qui me déshonorerait et en sauvant les galéres 
au fripon repentant qui la faite’ (Best.3367). Voltaire had 
obtained his object, the suppression of the offending parts of this 
pirated edition. If no further action was taken against Machuel, 
it was because Voltaire was content with this result and did not 
desire to take vengeance on the printer by handing him over to 
the agents of the law. 

In the capital, Prault’s place was taken by Le Mercier. Son of a 
printer, Pierre Gilles Le Mercier belonged to one of the oldest 
families of printers in Paris. He was received into the corporation 
in 1718 and was established in rue Saint Jacques where he dealt 
particularly in books on law (Fr.22107, f.99). Ofa different nature 
was the short writing he submitted to the censors on 17 February 
1747: it was none other than Voltaire’s Memnon, histoire orientale, 
later knownas Zadig (Fr.21997, f.145). His request for permission 
to print it was refused. However, this mention of Memnon is valu- 
able because it constitutes the earliest known reference to this work. 

For a number of years Le Mercier had looked after a young 
man, Michel Lambert, born in 1720. He was of illegitimate birth, 
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and the identity of his father aroused lively speculation in the 
eighteenth century. In the police files on printers, made out in 
1752, Lambert is spoken of as ‘le fils d’un cocher de Paris’. This 
paternal origin was found unsatisfactory by the inspector Hémery 
who crossed it out and replaced it by: ‘On soupçonne même qu'il 
est le fils de Voltaire, et je le croirais assez par la façon dont cet 
auteur l’affectionne’. This note was, in turn, crossed out and its 
place taken by: ‘C’est le fils de Voltaire qui l’a eu de la femme d’un 
portier qui passe pour étre son pére’ (Best.xx, figure 118). It is 
obvious from the confusion that marks these different assertions 
that they are based simply on hearsay. No evidence has been 
found to give them greater authority, and Voltaire’s paternity 
still remains to be established (Best.xx.4or, appendix 60; cf. 
Abbott, pp.163-167). 

In 1749, at the age of twenty-nine, Lambert received his printer’s 
licence. He then became a partner in Le Mercier’s establishment 
until July 1752, when he set up business independently in rue de 
la Comédie frangaise. The few details available about his appear- 
ance are: ‘taille de cinq pieds six pouces, barbe brune et le visage 
un peu pâle’. He was well esteemed and regarded as ‘un fort bon 
garçon qui, sans beaucoup de génie, pourtant aura le talent de 
faire ses affaires’ (Fr.22107, f.83). 

During 1749 and 1750, Le Mercier and Lambert collaborated 
with Voltaire and printed several of his works. On 14 April 1749 
Le Mercier obtained official authorisation, valid for three years, to 
print Sémiramis (Fr.21959, ff.125-126). In association with Lam- 
bert he printed the work twice in the same year (Bengesco 182 
and 183). In 1749 they also printed two editions of Nanine for 
which, on 18 September 1749, Le Mercier had received an official 
permit to print (Fr.21959, f.227; Bengesco 195 and 197). This 
permit was valid for three years, as too were the authorisations 
given Le Mercier on 24 March 1750 for printing Oreste and Sam- 
son (Fr.21959, f.272). Le Mercier and Lambert printed one edi- 
tion of each of these works in 1750 (Bengesco 204, and vol.ii, 
p-ii). 
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The printers’ submission to the authority of the censor was less 
complete than it would so far appear, for on at least one occasion 
they chose to avoid his critical scrutiny. This was for the Recueil 
de pièces en vers et en prose which was printed in 1749 without offi- 
cial authorisation (Bengesco 2197). As the Recueil contained 
nothing to which the ministry took exception, its publication left 
author and printers undisturbed. 

In general, Voltaire sold to Le Mercier and Lambert the right to 
publish these different works in France; he did not publish at his 
own expense, or enter into profit-sharing agreements with these 
printers. This method of outright sale was, particularly after 1740, 
Voltaire’s usual way of having works printed for which he had 
received official authorisation. 

Michel Lambert was later to play an important role as Voltaire’s 
printer. He showed that he possessed the two qualities which 
Voltaire had sought in vain in the young printers, Jore and Praul 
fils: audacity and reliability. Voltaire wanted a printer on whom 
he could count to publish clandestinely works that had not receiv- 
ed the censor’s approval. However, printers who were prepared 
to flaunt the authority of the law were also prepared to disregard 
Voltaire’s recommendations and interest, if such a course was to 
their financial advantage. It was this inability to find a reliable 
printer, coupled with the restrictions imposed on writers by 
censorship, that led Voltaire to enlist the services of printers out 
of France. 


Foreign printers (1728-1750) 


Of all the countries beyond the realm of France, it was prin- 
cipally towards Holland that French writers looked for printers. 
In this land, many of the printers and their workmen were the 
descendants of Protestants who had fled from France in the face of 
religious persecution. They had preserved their French names 
and, in many cases, continued to speak and even write the lan- 
guage of their fathers. In the practice of their trade they enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of being virtually free of the trammels 
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of censorship. Small wonder then that French writers, hemmed 
in by restrictions placed on the press in France, circumvented this 
official supervision by sending their manuscripts to Holland. The 
printed work was then smuggled into France, sent off to England, 
Scandinavia and the German states, and even sold at the great 
fairs held in Frankfurt and Leipzig (Best.1927). 

It should be emphasised however that recourse to printers in 
Holland was an expedient, especially for printing the first edition 
of a work. This circumstance was explained by Prévost (xv.231) 
when he pointed out that, as printers in Holland were remote from 
the control of French writers, they worked with noticeably less 
accuracy than printers in Paris: ‘Il n’y a point d’écrivain qui ne 
connaisse par expérience combien il est facheux que la premiére 
édition d’un livre se fasse loin des yeux de l’auteur, et qu’il soit 
comme abandonné à l’ignorance des imprimeurs, et à la négli- 
gence des correcteurs’. 

It can be said that Voltaire, like other French writers, preferred 
to have the first editions of his works printed in France whenever 
this was possible. He would then send to a printer in Holland a 
copy of this first edition for reprinting. The printer made no pay- 
ment in return, because the author of a work already published in 
France had no rights over that work in Holland. Voltaire explains 
this convention in the following way: ‘Sitôt qu’un livre est im- 
primé a Paris avec privilége, les libraires de Hollande s’en sai- 
sissent, et le premier qui l’imprime en Hollande est celui qui a le 
privilége exclusif dans ce pays-la, et pour avoir ce droit d’impri- 
mer ce livre le premier en Hollande il suffit de faire annoncer l’ou- 
vrage dans les gazettes. C’est un usage établi et qui tient lieu de loi’. 
He continues: ‘Or quand je veux favoriser un libraire de Hollande 
je l’avertis de l’ouvrage que je fais imprimer en France, et je tâche 
qu’il en ait le premier exemplaire afin qu’il prenne les devants sur 
ses confrères’ (Best.1321). 

The printer he sought to favour was Etienne Ledet in Amster- 
dam. Ledet was associated in business with another Amsterdam 
printer, Jacques Desbordes who died in 1742. Voltaire’s works 
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printed by Ledet and Desbordes in association bear the name of 
one or both of these printers on the titlepage, but usually the names 
of both. Together in 1731 they published several of Voltaire’s 
tragedies, Œdipe, Hérode et Mariamne, and the new Brutus (Ben- 
gesco 6, 24, 35). They printed the first edition of the Jndiscret in 
1732 (Bengesco 29). In that same year, and contrary to Voltaire’s 
wishes, they began an edition of his works (Bengesco 2118). Vol- 
taire protested to Formont: ‘Je n’ai pu me dispenser de fournir 
quelques corrections et quelques changements au libraire qui 
avait déja mes ouvrages, et qui les imprimait malgré moi sur les 
copies défectueuses qui étaient entre ses mains. Mais ne sachant 
pas précisément quelles piéces fugitives il avait de moi je n’ai pu 
les corriger toutes. Non seulement je ne réponds point de l’édition, 
mais j empêcherai qu’elle mentre en France’ (Best.487). Voltaire’s 
apprehension proved unfounded for the collection of his works 
was not of a nature to arouse hostile official comment in France. 

Ledet had shown that he had the vice common to printers in the 
eighteenth century: disregard for the interests of writers. Never- 
theless, in 1733 when Voltaire was refused permission to have his 
revised Temple du goût printed in France, he sent the manuscript 
of this work to Ledet who issued ‘édition véritable donnée par 
Pauteur’ (Bengesco 602). During 1736, Ledet and his partner 
Desbordes reprinted a number of Voltaire’s plays: the Jndiscrer, 
Akire and two editions of the Mort de César (Bengesco 30, 108, 
92, 93). 

The same year, in March 1736, they planned a new edition of 
Voltaire’s works (Dubosq, p.69). Voltaire considered the time 
ill-chosen for such an enterprise. As the printers would not aban- 
don their project he sought to restrain them, and insisted that he 
had first to revise his works. The printers, impervious to such an 
argument, decided to print the edition without Voltaire’s colla- 
boration, if necessary (Best.1178). Then, at the end of 1736, Vol- 
taire was obliged to flee from France because of his Mondain. He 
made his way to Holland and found that the edition of his works 
was already in the press (Best.1188). 
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The meeting of writer and printer proved happy. Ledet was full 
of attentions for Voltaire and received him in his home. Voltaire 
wrote to Thieriot in Paris: ‘Le libraire Ledet qui a gagné quelque 
chose a débiter mes faibles ouvrages, et qui en fait actuellement 
une magnifique édition a plus de reconnaissance que les libraires 
de Paris n’ont d’ingratitude. . . . Il s’est avisé de prendre pour 
enseigne la tête de votre ami Voltaire’ (Best.1204). It was doubt- 
less to indicate his appreciation that Voltaire made Ledet a gift of 
the manuscript for the Eléments de la philosophie de Newton. 
Ledet started printing it immediately. Before he could complete 
the edition Voltaire withdrew the manuscript, in February 1737. 
The reason for this sudden change was that Voltaire wished to 
submit the manuscript of his Eléments to the censors in Paris and, 
if possible, have the first edition printed there. This would be an 
evident mark of respect to the Chancellor of France and to the 
Keeper of the Seals, and would thus help counteract the un- 
favourable impression that had been created by the appearance of 
numerous manuscript copies of the Mondain. Ledet and his asso- 
ciate agreed to hold up work on their edition. As Voltaire wrote to 
Cideville: ‘Les libraires (qui se sont trouvés par hasard d’honnêtes 
gens) ont bien voulu différer par amitié pour moi’ (Best.1348). 

Eight months were to lapse before Voltaire received the censor’s 
decision. During that time he restrained Ledet so that the Dutch 
edition of the Eléments would conform with the edition he hoped 
to see printed in Paris. To compensate Ledet for this delay, Vol- 
taire enabled him to issue an edition of the Enfant prodigue 
(Best.1321; Bengesco 119). Unfortunately Ledet’s patience was 
exhausted. He had the Eléments completed by a local mathemati- 
cian who contributed two chapters, supplying ‘tout crus de vieux 
mémoires académiques’. This hotch-potch was put on sale in 
April 1738 (Best.1418; Bengesco 1570). One can readily under- 
stand Ledet’s impatience, and also his fear that the expected Paris 
edition of the Eléments would reduce the sale of his own edition. 
It should nevertheless be remembered that, in the past, Voltaire’s 
works had brought him handsome returns; he had paid Voltaire 
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nothing for the right to print these works, and nothing from the 
profits made in selling them (Best.1089). His behaviour towards 
Voltaire, in the circumstances, is therefore not easily defendable. 

Voltaire did not let the matter rest there. He publicly denounced 
the gross inaccuracy of this Dutch edition in two articles pub- 
lished in the Journal des Savants, one in June 1738 (pp.381-382), 
the other in October 1738 (pp.638-639). To this coercive measure, 
he added generous persuasion. He wanted the yet unsold copies 
of the Dutch edition to convey his thought faithfully and, with 
this object, sought to have substantial modifications made to the 
text. To obtain Ledet’s cooperation, he offered to reimburse him 
for the expenses incurred in making these changes. Nor was that 
all, for he undertook to buy at the retail price one hundred copies 
of the book thus revised (Best.1519). Finally, Ledet simply made 
a number of additions to the text. He thus complied only partly 
with Voltaire’s wishes. 

It is no surprise that after this episode Voltaire felt he could in 
no way rely on Ledet’s good will. He was not long in expressing 
his distrust. Ledet still had on the press the edition of Voltaire’s 
works which he had begun two years earlier. Voltaire wished to 
make sure that, in certain important respects, this edition would 
conform to his wishes. To this end, in July 1738, he sent Ledet an 
open letter repudiating those lines in the Mondain that had given 
particular offence, and forbidding him to publish ‘quelque chose 
que ce puisse étre avec le titre de Lettres philosophiques’. Further- 
more Voltaire disclaimed, in advance, authorship of any impious 
or licentious writing that might be attributed to him (Best. 
1478). 

Until assured that his instructions had been followed, he tried 
to prevent the edition from entering France (Best.1615). The 
first four volumes were issued in June or July 1739 (Bengesco 
2120). The Mondain appeared without the flippant lines which 
Voltaire dreaded, and the Lettres philosophiques were included 
under the inoffensive title of Mélanges de littérature et de philoso- 
phie. Indeed, it was not so much the contents of these volumes 
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that met with Voltaire’s criticism, as the careless workmanship of 
which they gave abundant proof. Voltaire undertook the arduous 
task of correcting the text by hand, and it was not until a year 
later, in May 1740, that he could present his friends with this edi- 
tion of his works which he ruefully described as ‘moitié imprimée, 
moitié manuscrite’ (Best.2078, 2291). The fifth volume appeared 
in 1744, and the sixth in 1745. This volume was made up of miscel- 
laneous writings, including eight letters that Voltaire and Frede- 
rick of Prussia had written to each other. Copies of these letters 
had been stolen from Voltaire. Ledet had no scruples in buying 
and printing these copies without first consulting Voltaire 
(Best.3136 and commentary). In 1749 and 1750 he added two 
more volumes to his edition, making eight volumes in all (Best. 
904, note 3; Besterman, Editions, viii.232). 

It has been seen that between 1739 and 1745 Ledet’s conduct 
had frequently given Voltaire justifiable cause for dissatisfaction. 
Yet Voltaire went on sending his works to him for printing. He 
felt no doubt that he could make an even worse choice of printer 
in Holland. Thus, it was Ledet who printed the Métaphysique de 
Newton in 1740 when Voltaire was unable to have this essay pub- 
lished in France (Bengesco ii.29). It was again because of the 
rigours of censorship in France that Ledet received the manu- 
script of Mahomet which he printed in 1743 (Best.2494; Bengesco 
136). After this date Ledet’s collaboration was restricted to re- 
printing works that had already appeared in France: Mérope in 
1744, and in 1750 Sémiramis, Nanine and Oreste (Bengesco 156, 
185, 198, 205). 


Voltaire had long nurtured the hope that one day an edition 
made of his collected works would meet with his unqualified 
approval. It would be a handsome edition, prepared by a com- 
petent printer who was obedient to his instructions rather than to 
an exclusive desire for gain. Censorship precluded any idea of pre- 
paring such an edition in France, and Voltaire knew that he could 
not count on printers in Holland. In 1742 a five volume edition of 
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his works was produced in Geneva (Bengesco 2125). It was care- 
lessly printed, and therefore gave Voltaire slight satisfaction. The 
same year he tried to have these five volumes, along with addi- 
tions, printed correctly in London (Best.2476). His search for a 
printer there was fruitless. He met with the same result when, in 
1744, he once more turned to Geneva for a printer (Best.2778). 
Finally, early in 1747, a well known printer in Dresden, Georg 
Conrad Walther, agreed to prepare a revised edition of Voltaire’s 
collected works in eight volumes. He had been recommended to 
Voltaire by Algarotti, and would, it seemed, prove amenable to 
Voltaire’s instructions (Crowley, Voltaire, pp.35 1-353). 

Voltaire took great pains in preparing his works for this edition. 
In July 1747 he finished revising the works that were to constitute 
the first three volumes, and sent them to Walther (Best.3204). 
The task of revision went on speedily so that, in February 1748, 
Walther had in his possession the material for the next four 
volumes (Best.3222 and 3239). In the meantime Voltaire sought 
to prepare the public for this new edition, and thus guarantee the 
financial success of Walther’s enterprise. With this object in 
mind, he had a notice inserted in the Mercure of January 1748 
repudiating all previous editions of his works and announcing 
that Walther’s new revised edition would be far superior to them 
(M.xxiii.231). 

Bythetime this notice hadappeared, Walther had finished print- 
ing the first three volumes and sent them to Voltaire. As he was 
anxious to recover part of the large sum he had invested in this 
edition, he wanted to put on sale, at Easter 1748, the volumes he 
had already printed (Best.3237). Voltaire restrained him. Walther 
should not sell the edition in instalments, but rather wait until all 
eight volumes were printed, and corrected by Voltaire. He was 
told sternly: ‘La précipitation nuit à toutes les affaires. Vous pré- 
tendez recueillir immédiatement aprés avoir semé. Vous feriez 
une bien mauvaise moisson’ (Best.3239). Unfortunately Vol- 
taire’s occupations at the court of Lorraine and in Paris were so 
absorbing that even by September he had not been able to correct 
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the volumes he had received, nor had he succeeded in preparing 
the text of the eighth and last volume. Walther then became more 
insistent, as is readily understandable. Voltaire replied with 
threats: ‘Je vous répéte que si vous étiez assez imprudent pour 
publier votre édition incomplète, je serais obligé de la décrier, 
jen ferais faire une autre sur-le-champ, et vous seriez ruiné. Pre- 
nez-y garde, et méritez tout ce que je fais pour vous’ (Best.3293). 
He then sent the errata for the first five volumes. 

However, when Walther received this communication in 
October 1748, he had already started selling his edition (Best. 
3310; Bengesco 2129; Crowley, Walther, pp.331-334). Voltaire 
was grieved, but resigned, and made no attempt to retaliate as he 
had earlier threatened Walther: ‘Je suis fâché pour vous que vous 
vous soyez ainsi précipité, malgré mes conseils, et que vous ne 
vous soyez pas donné seulement le temps de profiter des errata des 
cinq volumes que je me suis donné la peine de faire pour vous, et 
que je vous ai fait tenir. Mais puisque cette édition est déjà en 
vente, il n’y a plus de remède’ (Best.3310). He had earlier gua- 
ranteed Walther the sale of four hundred copies of the edition 
(Best.3212). However, Walther’s sales were of such an order that, 
far from enforcing this condition, the printer wished to make 
Voltaire a gift of Dresden china. Voltaire declined the gift and 
accepted instead several copies of Walther’s edition, noting with 
pleasure and habitual optimism that his new printer did not have 
‘les sentiments d’un libraire hollandais’ (Best.3322). 

He was less satisfied when, at the beginning of 1749, he had 
examined the edition. He wrote cheerlessly: ‘J’ai vu cette édition 
de Dresde. Les libraires allemands ne sont pas des fripons comme 
ceux de Hollande; mais ils impriment bien incorrectement; toutes 
ces éditions-là ne sont bonnes qu’à jeter au feu’ (Best.3348). So he 
revised the entire edition, correcting Walther’s mistakes as well 
as his own (Best.3385). Then he sought to oblige Walther to make 
these numerous corrections to the text, asserting that the rest of the 
editions could be sold only on this condition (Best.3652). Walther 
turned a deaf ear. He sold his edition, defective as it was. 
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The irritation that Voltaire and his printer felt for each other 
while preparing this edition was not of sucha nature as to lead to 
their estrangement. Subsequently, during the years that Voltaire 
was at the court of Prussia, Walther went on printing for him. 


Voltaire and his readers 


In 1733, in an issue of his Pour et contre, Prévost set out to give 
his readers a favourable idea of the Englishman’s eagerness to read 
good books. To make his point he drew the following compari- 
son, too extreme to be entirely objective: ‘A Londres dix mille 
exemplaires d’un bon livre se débitent fort bien en un mois. . . . Un 
livre dont il se vend quatre cents exemplaires fait grand bruit à 
Paris’ (ii.272). In 1752, in the preface to Rome sauvée, Voltaire 
sought, in his turn, to define the nature of the reading public in 
Paris. The number of discerning readers constituted, on his eva- 
luation, a remarkably small group: ‘Le public en fait de livres est 
composé de quarante ou cinquante personnes, si le livre est 
sérieux; de quatre à cinq cents, lorsqu’il est plaisant; et d’en- 
viron onze ou douze cents, s’il s’agit d’une pièce de théâtre’ 
(M.iii.77). 

At a very early date, Voltaire’s works had won considerable 
popularity, and were read with pleasure by many who did not 
belong to this restricted but highly cultivated group. Proof of this 
circumstance is given by figures which show the size of first edi- 
tions made of Voltaire’s works. There is in the first place the His- 
toire de Charles xu. When it was printed in 1730 an edition of 
2600 copies was made (Best.385); of the tragedy Zaire (1732) 
2500 copies were printed (Best.5 30); in 1733 Jore’s ill-starred edi- 
tion of the Lettres philosophiques had the same number of copies 
(Best.599). 

Voltaire’s extraordinary success with his readers is further 
attested by the number of times his writings were reprinted. A 
journalist, La Porte, remarked in 1750 (Observations, iii.3): ‘Pour 
entrer dans certains corps, il faut faire certaines preuves. ... Les 
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écrivains, pour étre admis au rang des bons auteurs, doivent aussi 
produire des titres; et ces titres, ils croient les trouver infaillible- 
ment dans le grand nombre d’éditions qu’ils ont données de leurs 
ouvrages. Un livre parait imprimé pour la seconde fois; il acquiert 
dés lors un degré de mérite qu’il n’avait pas auparavant; il procure 
à son auteur un nouveau rayon de gloire. On compte les éditions 
qu’il a eues, comme on compte les quartiers de la noblesse; et 
après plusieurs de ces générations littéraires, on le fait passer de 
l’état de roture dans le corps des nobles’. Thus, Arouet became 
Arouet de Voltaire. Within three years Jore printed five editions 
of the Histoire de Charles xu (1731). Each edition was almost as 
big as the first edition of 2600 copies because, within these three 
years, more than 10,000 copies of the work were sold. There were 
other successes; in two years there were four editions of Zaire 
(1732); in 1736, three editions of the Mort de César were printed, 
as well as three editions of Alzire. Mérope was printed five times in 
1744, and once again in 1745. 

This multiplicity of editions is not to be explained solely as the 
result of the public’s enthusiasm. There had been more than ten 
editions of the Henriade, authentic and counterfeit, when in 1736 
Voltaire decided to reprint his poem in which he had corrected or 
changed two hundred lines (Mercure, January 1737, p.106). His 
decision roused numerous complaints (Best.1167). As the text of 
different past editions of the Henriade had rarely been identical, 
the interested reader had found himself obliged to buy several edi- 
tions of the work if he wished to possess the complete text. He felt 
now that an attempt was being made to force him to buy yet again. 
The constant changes Voltaire made to his works were inter- 
preted then as being simply a manceuvre designed to make readers 
buy the same work more than once. 

This imputation was entirely unjust. Voltaire’s conduct is to be 
explained rather by his impatient manner of composition. Too 
often his works were the immediate result of sudden inspiration, 
and inevitably contained much that was provisional. They failed 
to attain the definitive form that long reflection could have given 
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them. That was not all, as Voltaire’s secretary Collini (p.180) 
pointed out: ‘Son impatience lorsqu’il avait commencé un ouvrage 
n’avait point de bornes. A peine était-il commencé qu’il voulait le 
voir fini; à peine était-il fini qu’il voulait le voir mis au net et im- 
primé. On mettait souvent sous presse un livre à moitié composé’. 
The consequence for Voltaire of this impatience in writing and 
in printing was dissatisfaction, for blemishes in his printed works 
soon became apparent to him. In 1738 he wrote, speaking of his 
works in general: ‘Je ne suis content de rien et je raccommode 
tout’ (Best.1377). He was describing not so much a passing mood 
as a permanent attitude. 

These constant changes were not the readers’ only cause for 
complaint. They expressed displeasure, too, at Voltaire’s fre- 
quent refusal to recognise a given edition of one of his works, or 
of a writing that was attributed to him. It would be inadequate to 
try and explain Voltaire’s disclaimers as the result of his taste for 
mystification which later became so pronounced. His behaviour 
should be accounted for differently. Sometimes the edition Vol- 
taire denounced was a spurious one based on an incomplete manu- 
script, as was the case of the first edition of the Mort de César in 
1735, and the five editions of Mahomet printed in 1742. Sémiramis 
and Vanine were printed in 1749 from manuscripts that had been 
stolen from Voltaire®. On the other hand, there were works which 
Voltaire did not recognise as his, for to claim authorship of these 
writings might well have brought him misfortune. It was for this 
reason that he constantly disclaimed the Lettres philosophiques, 
and refused to give his approval to the first editions of the Temple 
du goût in 1733, and of the Discours en vers sur l’homme in 1738. 
Occasionally writings were wrongfully attributed to Voltaire by 
printers who sought in this way to whet the appetite of the read- 
ing public. An outstanding case of this form of dishonesty is the 
action of the printers Didot and Barrois in 1742. So as to ensure 


5 see Best.3495; ninety copies of this at Fontainebleau (Fr.21932, f.42 
pirated edition of Nanine were found verso). 
and confiscated on 18 November 1749 
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the sale of a five-volume edition of Voltaire’s works, they inserted 
at the end of the third volume, and attributed to Voltaire, a num- 
ber of satirical and highly offensive compositions in verse (Ben- 
gesco 2124). As soon as Voltaire was informed of this edition, he 
denounced it in the Mercure of March 1742, calling it ‘? opprobre 
de la librairie’ (Best.2427). 

Different factors, then, influenced Voltaire’s readers adversely: 
his disclaimers caused by the dishonesty of printers and the 
rigours of censorship, and the multiplicity of editions resulting 
from his hasty manner of composition. However, between 1728 
and 1750, no other author in France offered his readers such a 
variety of writings, and none could claim to have reached such a 
broad public with repeated editions of his works. At the time Vol- 
taire could have justly claimed to be the most eagerly read author 
in France. 


CHAPTER IILI 


The Theatre 


In France in the eighteenth century a new writing for the stage 
was usually performed before being printed. Although still in 
manuscript form the play, whether tragedy, comedy or libretto, 
had to be submitted for the approval of a censor. This formal 
censorship for the stage, established in Paris during the last years 
of Louis x1v’s reign, operated in the following way: ‘Parmi les 
censeurs royaux attachés a la grande chancellerie et chargés de 
examen des livres, le chancelier choisissait une personne qui, 
tout en conservant sa position auprès de lui, en occupait une nou- 
velle à la lieutenance de police. Cette personne était chargée de la 
surveillance des théâtres et prenait le titre de censeur de la police. 
Quand des ceuvres dramatiques soulevaient des questions reli- 
gieuses, l’archevéque de Paris déléguait un docteur en Sorbonne 
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qui examinait l’ouvrage à ce point de vue particulier. Quelquefois 
aussi les auteurs obtenaient un autre censeur que le censeur de la 
police. Les piéces étaient envoyées au secrétariat général de la 
lieutenance, bureau duquel relevait les théâtres. Après l’examen 
du censeur, c’était le lieutenant de police qui autorisait’ (Hallays- 
Dabot, p.59). The censors, attached to the chancellor and the 
head of the police in Paris, were primarily under the authority of 
the ministers at court. For all that, stage censorship was strongly 
influenced by the Parlement of Paris which by protests to the 
ministers, and by threats, usually managed to suppress any play 
that gave it offence. 

It has already been seen that Voltaire objected to censorship as 
an institution, and also to the principle that governed its applica- 
tion in France in the eighteenth century: the maintenance of 
religious, moral and political orthodoxy. Moreover, he felt that 
all too often the censor’s unfavourable decision about a play 
sprang primarily from envy because, in general, the censor was a 
man of letters, a rival in the quest for fame. 

There was however no satisfactory way of avoiding stage 
censorship. Publishing a play would have offered slight consola- 
tion to a dramatist who sought, above all, to see his work placed 
before the public on the stage. Voltaire found that in his efforts to 
have his dramatic compositions performed, he was to become 
embroiled at one time or another with the ministers at court, the 
Parlement of Paris and the censor in person. 


Censorship and strife 


In 1733 the leisure that Voltaire enjoyed after completing the 
Lettres philosophiques, the Temple du goût and Adélaïde du Gues- 
clin was devoted to composing Samson, the libretto for an opera. 
The score was to be composed by Rameau who, although well 
known, had not yet won great fame. At the end of the year Vol- 
taire and Rameau had completed their respective tasks, and 
Samson was ready for production at the Opéra. Voltaire then 
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submitted his libretto for censorship, only to learn with great 
dismay that it was unacceptable. Even theintervention of Rameau’s 
powerful patron the prince de Carignan proved unavailing. 
Permissionto have Samson performed was refused (Best.667; 
M.iii.3). 

Voltaire attributed this set-back to the personal antagonism of 
the censor Hardion, and concluded that the remedy lay in finding 
‘un examinateur raisonnable’ (Best.904). The moment he chose 
for submitting his work again for censorship was February 1736: 
Hardion had been replaced by Crébillon who, at the time, passed 
for being a more indulgent censor; furthermore, Voltaire’s 
prestige had just been heightened by the great success of his tra- 
gedy Akire (Best.966). His renewed efforts proved vain, and their 
failure caused him long-lasting bitterness (Best.1898). The change 
of censor had in no way favoured him. Crébillon, like his pre- 
decessor, objected to the very principle of basing an opera on a 
parable taken from holy scripture. Moreover, Samson gave him 
particular offence for it offered what appeared to be an arbitrary 
mixture of biblical history and pagan mythology, of the sacred 
and the profane (Hallays-Dabot, pp.61-62; Mïii.3). 

It was once more a work with a biblical title, the Enfant pro- 
digue, that Voltaire completed in 1736. He knew it would run into 
difficulties with the censors. He feared too that ifit were submitted 
to them in his name, they would from the outset be unfavourably 
disposed towards it. From Cirey, he engaged a correspondent in 
Paris, Berger, to seek the censor’s approval for his Enfant pro- 
digue (Best.1084). 

This expedient proved completely ineffective. The censors 
refused their approval to a work in which the main figure of 
mockery was a member of the magistrature with the eloquent 
name of Fierenfat, ‘président de Cognac’. They insisted that before 
the Enfant prodigue could be performed major changes would 
have to be made to the text so as to remove all possibility of satir- 
ical reference to the magistrature. Consequently, Fierenfat lost 
his rank of ‘président’, and instead was given the out-moded and 
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innocuous title of ‘sénéchal’. Moreover, passages which lent them- 
selves to more than one interpretation were struck out or changed. 
For example, the following lines attracted the attention of the 
censors (M.iii.485): 


Ses cheveux blancs, son air, et sa démarche, 
Ont, à mon sens, lair d’un vrai patriarche. 


They were modified so as to make their meaning quite unequi- 
vocal. They became: 


Ses cheveux blancs, son air, et ses manières, 
Retracent bien les vertus de nos pères. 


When Voltaire examined the mutilated text that was finally ap- 
proved by the censors, he described his Enfant prodigue as ‘estro- 
pié au point qu’il ne pouvait marcher’ (Best.1150). It was this text, 
with slight additions, that was used at the Comédie française for 
the first performance on 10 October 1736. 

In the light of this analysis, it may seem a contradiction that in 
1738 Voltaire’s original text of the Enfant prodigue was printed in 
Paris with the official approval of the censor. The explanation is 
that stage censorship in Paris at that time was particularly strict. 
The reason for this severity is given by a historian of censorship 
in the theatre, Hallays-Dabot (pp.64-65), when he writes: ‘Le 
public était, plus qu’à aucune autre époque peut-être, à l’affût des 
allusions aux petits scandales et aux petites intrigues du jour. Cela 
s'explique par l'importance que le théâtre avait prise depuis vingt 
ans et le rôle plus actif qu’il jouait dans cette société’. 

In 1740 Voltaire was busily at work on a new tragedy, Maho- 
met, striving to express as much of his thought as possible, but in 
a way that would not arouse suspicion. This constant restraint 
had a paralysing effect, as he admitted: ‘J’ai peur que dans cette 
pièce l'attention à ne pas dire tout ce qu’on pourrait dire mait un 
peu éteint mon feu. La circonspection est une belle chose mais en 
vers elle est bien triste’ (Best.2030). Towards the end of 1740 he 
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gave a manuscript copy of his tragedy to the cardinal de Fleury. 
In returning this manuscript to Voltaire, his eminence suggested 
a number of changes. These modifications bore only on the style 
of the work and constituted all the criticism that he made of 
Mahomet. Did he fail to perceive, astute as he was, that when 
Voltaire attacked Mahomet, he was attacking all founders of reli- 
gion? It appears so, for it could only have been on the cardinal’s 
recommendation that on 10 January 1741 authorisation was 
given for Mahomet to be performed in Paris. Then, ten days later 
this authorisation was withdrawn’. The reason for this sudden 
change is not known. However, at this time, France was trying to 
establish closer relations with the Sublime Porte and it is probable 
that Mahomet was now forbidden because of diplomatic con- 
siderations (Best.2410, 2421). 

Nevertheless, Mahomet soon appeared on the stage, in Lille, 
where it was performed four times in April 1741. It was enthusias- 
tically acclaimed. A special performance was given for the clergy 
who saw in Mahomet nothing other than the criticism of an 
impostor who used deceit and violence to found a false religion 
(Best.2323 and commentary on Best.2339). The approbation 
expressed by the clergy in Lille was an unexpected triumph for 
Voltaire. Encouraged by this success, he sought permission to 
place Mahomet on the stage in Paris. Marville, the head of the 
police in Paris, hesitated and gave permission only after consulta- 
tion with the cardinal de Fleury (Best.2467). 

The first performance of Mahomet in Paris took place at the 
Comédie française on 9 August 1742. Applause was enthusiastic 
but certainly not general, for among the audience were a number 


1 see Le Blanc’s letter of 5 February janvier 1741. Marville? This was 


1741 to Bouhier (Monod-Cassidy, 
P-357). 

2 most of act v of the manuscript 
Voltaire submitted for censorship is at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. On the 
last page of it is the endorsement: “Vu. 
Permis de représenter a Paris ce 10 


crossed out, anda different hand wrote: 
‘Retirez la piéce pour n’étre point 
jouée. Le 20 janvier 1741. M. Duval 
me la gardera sans la montrer’ 
(N.a.fr.24342, f.28). For further 
details on the censuring of Mahomet, 
see Bondois, pp.246-259. 
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of magistrates from the Parlement of Paris. To them, Mahomet 
was anything but innocuous; indeed, they protested loudly that 
it contained ‘des choses énormes contre la religion’ (Best.2462). 
In consequence Joly de Fleury, their procureur-général, acted 
immediately and asked Marville to have Mahomet withdrawn at 
once from the Comédie frangaise (Best.2466). A more conciliatory 
attitude was adopted by the court officers responsible for the 
theatre, Marville and Maurepas. Less out of consideration for 
Voltaire than because of their desire to draw as little attention as 
possible to Mahomet, they suggested that it be allowed to finish 
the short season of one week that Voltaire had planned for it 
(Best.2465, 2467). 

Joly de Fleury was adamant and, to have Mahomet withdrawn, 
was prepared to use the full influence of the Parlement in Paris. 
For his part, Marville was greatly embarrassed. As he had per- 
sonally authorized the performance of Mahomet in Paris, a formal 
protest from the Parlement would in effect place his competence 
in doubt (Best.2467). The few remaining performances of Maho- 
met had therefore to be sacrificed, but in a way that would not 
compromise Marville with Voltaire. 

Maurepas suggested to Marville a method of persuasion which 
would be irresistible and, at the same time, leave no doubt in 
Voltaire’s mind that he owed this new misadventure to the vitu- 
perative Joly de Fleury. Maurepas wrote: ‘La communication des 
épithètes que lui donne le procureur-général jointe à un certain 
arrêt du parlement, en vertu duquel il ne tient qu’à lui de l’infor- 
mer et de décréter l’auteur des Lettres philosophiques, rendront 
votre argument persuasif’ (Best.2465). It is certain that Marville 
adopted this ruthless suggestion, for when Voltaire withdrew his 
tragedy from the Comédie francaise on 14 August 1742, after 
three performances, he informed Marville of his decision in the 
following bitter terms: ‘J’ai exécuté l’arrét que vous avez pro- 
noncé malgré vous contre moi; et tout se passera comme vous 
Pavez très sagement prescrit. . . . Je nai jamais mieux senti la dif- 
férence qui est entre la raison et le fanatisme, entre la connaissance 
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du monde, et la pédanterie, que lorsque j’ai eu l’honneur de vous 
parler’ (Best.2468). 

After Mahomet, it was Caesar’s turn. In 1743 the Comédiens 
français agreed to perform Voltaire’s Mort de César, a tragedy 
based on the murder of Caesar by Brutus, an event in the Roman 
republicans’ struggle for civic liberty. The actors’ plans were 
upset when, at the beginning of June 1743, Voltaire learnt that 
the censor Crébillon would not give his approval for the tragedy 
to be performed in Paris (Best.2586). Very soon afterwards Vol- 
taire left Paris, apparently weary of his constant disappointments, 
to seek honours and esteem at the court of Prussia. In reality, he 
set off for Berlin to carry out a secret diplomatic mission there on 
behalf of the court of France. 

It is suggested that the Mort de César was deliberately forbidden 
so as to give Voltaire, at that particular time, an obvious reason 
for discontent and thus explain to Prussian observers his sudden 
departure for Berlin (commentary on Best.25 86 and on Best.2595). 
However it is reasonable to assume that Voltaire would have been 
told of sucha plan. It is therefore noteworthy that he looked upon 
Crébillon’s refusal not as part of an agreed plan, but as a mark of 
personal discrimination. On 4 July 1743 he wrote to the actress 
mlle Dumesnil and, after explaining the moral implications of the 
Mort de César, he pointed out: ‘Il paraît donc que m. Crébillon 
doit cesser pour son honneur de faire des difficultés, et ne pas 
révolter le public contre lui; plus il travaille 4 son Catilina, dans 
lequel il fait paraitre le sénat de Rome, plus il doit, me semble, 
prévenir les soupçons que forment trop de personnes, qu’il veut 
empêcher qu’on ne joue un ouvrage qui a un peu de rapport au sien 
et qui lui ôterait la fleur de la nouveauté’. In conclusion, he wrote: 
‘Je suis persuadé que vous et vos amis vous représenterez ces rai- 
sons, soit à m. Marville, soit aux personnes qui peuvent avoir 
quelque crédit” (Best.2599). 

Despite Voltaire’s accusations, it is highly improbable that 
Crébillon’s refusal resulted from professional jealousy. He con- 
sidered that the Mort de César contained implicitly an attack on the 
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principle of monarchical government. Upon the request of the 
minister Maurepas, made in mid-July 1743, he indicated what 
changes ought to be made to the tragedy, ‘tant en conséquence 
des régles de la censure, que méme par rapport aux décences que 
le temps présent peut exiger’ (Best.2605). The minister asked Vol- 
taire to make these modifications, but his request was ignored. 
Consequently, on 21 August 1743, Maurepas entrusted this task 
of revision to Crébillon, with this further recommendation: 
‘Vous pourriez même, si vous le jugez à propos, ajouter au rôle 
d'Antoine ou à celui de César quelques vers en faveur de la 
royauté, afin de balancer le sentiment contraire, qui, quoique natu- 
rel à des républicains passionnés pour leur prétendue liberté, 
paraît y régner cependant avec affectation. Il est raisonnable de 
penser que César, en désirant de satisfaire son ambition, croyait 
aussi faire le bonheur des Romains qu’il voulait avoir pour sujets. 
Je vois donc huit ou dix vers à changer, et à peu près la même 
quantité à y ajouter; au moyen de quoi vous pourrez remettre à 
m. de Marville la pièce, avec votre approbation’ (Best.2629). It 
was this mangled version ofthe Mort de César that was performed 
without great success on 29 August 1743. 

In Voltaire’s opinion, the initial forbidding of his tragedy and 
the subsequent mutilation of the text resulted from Crébillon’s 
partiality as censor. This distrust of Crébillon found renewed 
expression in 1748 when Voltaire completed his tragedy Sémira- 
mis. It was based on a theme that Crébillon had treated many 
years earlier in a tragedy of the same name. At all costs, Voltaire 
sought to preserve his new work from what he felt was Crébil- 
lon’s destructive investigation. He appealed to Berryer, now head 
of the police in Paris, and asked him to examine Sémiramis him- 
self: ‘Je commence par la soumettre à votre décision, non seule- 
ment comme à celle du magistrat de la police, mais comme aux 
lumières d’un juge très éclairé” (Best.3263). 

It was nevertheless Crébillon who examined Sémiramis, and it 
was Crébillon who cut out several lines that savoured of heresy. 
They occur in Act 11, scene iii, where the queen Semiramis reveals 
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the unfavourable prediction of the oracle. Her criminal accom- 
plice Assur strives to reassure her (Best.3281): 


Je suis épouvanté, mais c’est de vos remords, 

Les vainqueurs des vivants redoutent-ils les morts? 
Ah! ne vous formez plus de craintes inutiles, 

C’est par la fermeté qu’on rend les dieux faciles. 


Semiramis replies: 


Croyez-moi, les remords, à vos yeux méprisables, 
Sont la seule vertu qui reste à des coupables! 


Sémiramis had already been performed several times when on 
30 August 1748 Voltaire protested vigorously to Berryer and 
asked for these lines to be restored. He claimed they were ‘abso- 
lument nécessaires’ for the understanding of an essential part of 
his work (Best.3281). The reply he received was favourable and, 
in subsequent performances, the full text of Sémiramis was used 
(Best.3282 and commentary; Desnoiresterres, iii.215-216). 

À little more than a year later, in January 1750, Voltaire wished 
to submit for censorship his Oreste, a tragedy on the same theme 
as Crébillon’s earlier Electre. He thought it prudent to avoid Cré- 
billon’s scrutiny which, he was convinced, had been deformed by 
jealousy. Ina letter to Berryer, he suggested that one of his friends, 
the président Hénault, act as censor for Oreste. If this suggestion 
were unacceptable, Voltaire asked Berryer to recommend to Cré- 
billon expedition and generosity. Crébillon was chosen as censor. 
He acted promptly and gave his official approval, without reserve, 
to the manuscript submitted to him. In returning Oreste to Vol- 
taire he wrote with disarming magnanimity: ‘Monsieur, j'ai été 
content du succès d’Electre, je souhaite que le frère vous fasse 
autant d'honneur que la sœur men a fait’ (Best.3529). 

Fromthe beginning of 1728 to the end of 1750, the writings for 
the stage that Voltaire submitted for censorship were the libretto 
Samson, and fourteen tragedies and comedies. In the case of ten 
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of these works, Voltaire encountered no difficulties with the 
censors. On the other hand, authorisation to perform Samson was 
refused categorically, whilst Mahomet was in effect banished 
from the stage after three performances. The Mort de César and 
the Enfant prodigue were changed radically by the censors, and 
only garbled versions of these tragedies were produced at the 
Comédie française. As for Sémiramis, six lines were suppressed 
during several performances, and were then restored. Voltaire 
could well conclude that censorship in the theatre was a singularly 
destructive restriction imposed on the dramatist for reasons alien 
to his art. 


Theatres and dramatic art 


When Voltaire considered the buildings that served as theatres 
in Paris, he was led to observe severely in 1734: ‘Nous n’avons 
aujourd’hui aucun théatre supportable. C’est une barbarie gothi- 
que que les Italiens nous reprochent avec raison’ (Vie de Moliére, 
M.xxiii.92). To impress more clearly on readers the shamefulness 
of this deficiency, he drew a striking comparison: ‘Les anciens 
Romains élevaient des prodiges d’architecture pour faire com- 
battre des bétes; et nous n’avons pas su depuis un siécle batir seule- 
ment une salle passable pour y faire représenter les chefs-d’ ceuvre 
de l’esprit humain” (M.xxxiii.354; cf. Notebooks, i.138). He then 
entered into details, showing in what ways the existing theatres, 
including the Comédie française, were ill-suited to their double 
purpose of playhouse, and of meeting-place for a cultivated 
audience: “Nous courons aux spectacles, et nous sommes indignés 
d’y entrer d’une manière si incommode et si dégoûtante, d’y être 
placés si mal à notre aise, de voir des salles si grossièrement cons- 
truites, des théâtres si mal entendus, et d’en sortir avec plus d’em- 
barras et de peine qu’on n’y est entré (Des embellissements de 
Paris, 1749, M.xxiii.297). 

It was naturally the Comédie francaise that drew Voltaire’s 
particular attention. Although it was a large theatre that could 
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accommodate almost two thousand spectators’, it was tucked 
away in an unimportant street, rue des Fossés-Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés, and its entrance looked no better than the way to ‘un 
lieu infame’ (Lancaster, i.4). Voltaire declared that it was an 
entirely unworthy setting for the great masterpieces of the French 
theatre and, in its place, wished for a superb building that would 
add to the splendour of Paris. This would not simply be another 
architectural ornament designed to embellish a fine city, but 
would bea carefully planned theatre comfortable for the audience 
and convenient for actors and dramatists (M.iv.500, xxiii.186). It 
was with these considerations in mind that Voltaire roundly con- 
demned the traditional practice of having spectators standing in 
the pit, ‘dans ce qu’on appelle parterre, où ils sont gênés et pressés 
indécemment, et où ils se précipitent quelquefois en tumulte les 
uns sur les autres, comme dans une sédition populaire’ (Disserta- 
tion sur la tragédie, 1749, M.iv.500). The significance of Voltaire’s 
remarks becomes evident when it is realized how many people 
were crowded into the pit. On one occasion, 19 February 1690, 
there were no fewer than 773 spectators standing there (Registres, 
p.594, note 2). If these spectators were seated, then tumult would 
give way to order. On the appropriateness of the amphitheatre 
behind the pit, of the three tiers of boxes, Voltaire made no 
comment. 

It was the stage rather than the auditorium that received Vol- 
taire’s particular attention. The stage at the Comédie frangaise 
was in the shape of a half-ellipse. Its breadth at the front, its 
widest point, was just over thirty-one feet. The actors by no 
means benefited from this space. They were restricted to an area 
that was no more than fifteen feet in the front of the stage, and 


3 this figure does not exist in the 
records of the Comédie française; it 
has been computed by historians of 
the theatre in France, notably by Lan- 
caster (Registres, p.594). It has since 
been queried (Lough, pp.171-172). 


Perhaps two thousand people could 
be crammed into the Comédie fran- 
çaise, but ‘the largest total attendance 
of paying spectators on any one day 
in the life of this theatre was 1580’ 
(Lough, p.172). 
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eleven at the back (Bonnassies, p.10). The rest of the stage was at 
the disposal of spectators, standing and seated, and was eagerly 
sought after, as the head of the police wrote to Voltaire in 1748: 
‘Tout le monde préfère le théâtre et veut y être, parce qu’on se 
communique plus facilement que dans les loges’ (Best.3282). 
Further details about the composition and behaviour of this part 
of the audience are given by the Mercure which comments un- 
favourably on ‘cette affluence importune et tumultueuse des 
jeunes gens’ (June 1750, p.141). It is noteworthy that tickets for 
the stage were, along with those for the lower boxes, the most 
expensive in the theatre (Registres, p.595). 

The presence of these unruly spectators on the stage prevented 
the rest of the audience from being able both to hear and see the 
actors clearly. It had furthermore, in Voltaire’s opinion, exer- 
cised a far-reaching and baneful influence on the evolution of 
tragedy in France. In his Discours sur la tragédie (1731), he pointed 
out the disadvantages of this practice: ‘Les bancs qui sont sur le 
théâtre, destinés aux spectateurs, rétrécissent la scène, et rendent 
toute action presque impraticable. Ce défaut est cause que les 
décorations, tant recommandées par les anciens, sont rarement 
convenables à la pièce. Il empêche surtout que les acteurs ne 
passent d’un appartement dans un autre aux yeux des spectateurs, 
comme les Grecs et les Romains le pratiquaient sagement, pour 
conserver à la fois l’unité de lieu et la vraisemblance” (M.ii.315). 
Later, in his Dissertation sur la tragédie (1749), Voltaire was much 
more categorical: ‘Il ne faut pas s’y méprendre: un inconvénient 
tel que celui-là seul a suffi pour priver la France de beaucoup de 
chefs-d’ceuvre qu’on aurait sans doute hasardés si on avait eu un 
théâtre libre, propre pour l’action, et tel qu’il est chez toutes les 
autres nations de l’Europe’ (M.iv.499). Voltaire accepted the 
evident conclusion that the stage must be the exclusive domain of 
the players. 

At the Comédie française, stage decorations were of the utmost 
simplicity. For example, the same setting, a palace with colon- 
nades, served indiscriminately as the background for any tragedy. 
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Indeed the great majority of the tragedies that made up the reper- 
tory of the Comédie frangaise had not been written for production 
in a specific setting. For these works Voltaire was content to 
advocate a setting which would be noble, but without special 
significance for any particular work: ‘Un théatre construit selon 
les régles doit étre trés vaste; il doit représenter une partie d’une 
place publique, le péristyle d’un palais, l’entrée d’un temple’ 
(Dissertation sur la tragédie, 1749, M.iv.500). The stage thus 
arranged should, he went on, be impressive: ‘Il doit en imposer 
aux yeux qu'il faut toujours séduire les premiers’. It would win 
the spectators’ attention from the outset, and render more striking 
the conflicts and changes of heart that make up the action of the 
tragedy. Voltaire’s recommendations, it can be seen, were those 
of a dramatist, not of a historian: what he sought was not so much 
a setting that bore the mark of historical accuracy, as one that was 
dramatically effective. 

He accompanied these recommendations with a warning, and 
insisted that, for the dramatist, stage decoration is a mechanical 
aid and in no circumstance a substitute for creative talent: ‘Plus 
on veut frapper les yeux par un appareil éclatant, plus on s’impose 
la nécessité de dire de grandes choses; autrement on ne serait qu’un 
décorateur, et non un poète tragique’ (Discours sur la tragédie, 
1730, M.ii.320). 

Unwilling to limit himself to postulating that decoration on the 
stage was desirable, Voltaire sought to vindicate his claims by 
experiment. The difficulties he had to face at the Comédie fran- 
caise were great. There was not only the problem of space created 
by the presence of spectators on the stage; there was also a grave 
financial difficulty because the Comédiens frangais were extremely 
reluctant to devote to stage decorations a part of the profits which 
they would otherwise share. For all that, Voltaire wanted to have 
Brutus performed in 1730 ina setting which represented ‘une par- 
tie de la maison des consuls sur le mont Tarpéien’, and in the dis- 
tance ‘le temple du Capitole’ (M.ii.327). The actors made a gener- 
ous effort to fit in with his desires and set aside the sum of 3561 
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francs 3 sous for staging Brutus (Registres, p.703). It is however 
clear from the tone of the Discours sur la tragédie (1731) which 
accompanied Brutus, that the result fell short, by far, of Voltaire’s 
expectations (M.ii.314-315). 

The setting for Zaïre was ‘au sérail de Jérusalem’, for Aire 
‘dans la ville de Los Reyes, autrement Lima’, and for Mahomet 
“a la Mecque’, but no attempt was made to represent these exotic 
places. It was not until 1748 that special decorations were designed 
for one of Voltaire’s plays, Sémiramis. This tragedy was to be 
produced with four different settings for which the king made the 
substantial grant of 5000 francs. As the actors set aside 1200 francs 
for expenses, there were altogether 6200 francs available to meet 
the cost of the production (Lancaster, i.336, note 13). Owing to 
the considerable difficulty that would be encountered in changing 
scenery, it was later decided that the stage would remain as in the 
first act: ‘Le théâtre représente un vaste péristyle au fond duquel 
est le palais de Sémiramis. Les jardins en terrasse sont élevés au- 
dessus du palais, le temple des mages est à droite, et un mausolée 
à gauche ornée d’obélisques’ (M.iv.507). The result was far from 
happy. The cumbersome setting devised was quite out of pro- 
portion to the size of the stage and failed to heighten the dramatic 
effect of Sémiramis. It pleased no one, and Voltaire was obliged to 
acknowledge the failure of his enterprise (Best.3302; Clément, 
1.128; Collé, i.3; Olivier, Sémiramis, pp.xxi-xxiv). 

The ineffectiveness that was evident in the stage decorations 
was matched by the inappropriateness of the costumes worn by 
the Comédiens frangais in the early decades of the eighteenth 
century. These costumes were conventional, survivals of the pre- 
ceding century: ‘Les actrices tragiques eurent de grands paniers, 
des robes de cour, des plumets et des diamants sur la téte; elles se 
surchargèrent de franges, d’agréments, de rubans multicolores’. 
The actors’ costumes had greater fundamental variety: ‘Les guer- 
riers s’entourérent de tonnelets ou petits paniers ronds qui s’at- 
tachaient au-dessous de la cuirasse et sur lesquels tombait jus- 
qu'aux genoux un jupon écourté à franges’ (Jullien, p.57). Other 
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actors appeared on the stage wearing ‘des tricornes a plumets, des 
gants blancs, des culottes bouclées et jarretées à la française. Un 
corps de velours ou de taffetas brodé emprisonnait leur buste. De 
larges tonnelets accusaient la finesse de leur taille. Une perruque 
poudrée encadrait leur figure fardée de rouge, mouchetée d’as- 
sassines’ (Olivier, Lekain, p.157). 

It is apparent from the fragmentary evidence available that Vol- 
taire wanted actors to seek greater dramatic effect by wearing 
costumes more in keeping with their rôles. Although the Comé- 
diens français were in general disinclined to incur the expense of 
new costumes, they nevertheless yielded on different occasions to 
Voltaire’s recommendations. Thus it was that in Brutus the senate 
of Rome appeared on the stage ‘en robes rouges’ (Discours sur la 
tragédie, 1730, M.ii.321). With Zaire two years later, in 1732, 
Voltaire made a further experiment in the use of costume. The 
scene of the tragedy was the Near East, and so a number of the 
actors were dressed in a way to suggest the strangeness of the 
Orient. Quinault-Dufresne played the rôle of Orosmane, who 
was of Tartar and Scythian ancestry. It was presumably to recall 
these antecedents that he appeared on the stage wearing furs. Five 
other actors were clad in ‘habits a la turque’ (Lancaster, i.144, 
note 62). The costumes proved effective and the audience was 
delighted by the contrast of European and oriental garments. At 
the time, Voltaire went so far as to suggest that one of the main 
reasons for the success of Zaire was in fact this ‘mélange nouveau 
des plumets et des turbans’ (Best.508). 

The Comédiens français chose to obtain a number of new cos- 
tumes and accessories for their production of the Mort de César 
in 1743. They purchased fourteen ‘habits a la romaine’, ten hel- 
mets and thirteen wigs (Lancaster, i.139, note 49). The actors 
made a further increase to their wardrobe for Sémiramis (1748) 
by obtaining eight new costumes of Greek style (Lancaster, ii.336, 
note 13). This tragedy confronted them with a special problem: 
how to dress the shade of Ninus, the dead king of Babylon. They 


wanted to dress it in black. Voltaire would not hear of such an 
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idea, and protested to d’Argental who was supervising the re- 
hearsals of Sémiramis in Paris: ‘Mon idée, à moi, c’est qu’elle 
[l ombre] soit toute blanche, portant cuirasse dorée, sceptre à la 
main, et couronne en tête” (Best.3276). This ornate costume, 
spectacular but European, was not accepted for the shade of 
Ninus the Babylonian. Full details of the ghost’s attire have not 
been recorded, but it is known that the actor in this rôle wore a 
helmet and was draped in black gauze (Best.7251; ae 

ii.336, note 13). 

An eighteenth century engraving of mlles Clairon a Dumes- 
nil, the leading ladies in Oreste (1750), portrays them in conven- 
tional court attire (Album dramatique, plate 34). Mlle Dumesnil as 
Clytemnestra is triumphant in bright coloured robes while 
mile Clairon, an avenging Electra, mourns her father in sombre 
attire. This engraving does not enable one to affirm that the 
actresses were dressed exactly in this way while performing 
Oreste in 1750. It may nevertheless be concluded, reasonably, 
that they did wear conventional costume and not garments 
specially designed for the circumstance. 

The use of stage decorations and of costume were two of the 
ways in which Voltaire sought to impress spectators, and create 
an atmosphere favourable to his tragedies. It was for these same 
reasons that he sought to include imposing gatherings in his tra- 
gedies. This element of pageantry which he attempted to use in 
@dipe (1718), his first tragedy, is given greater importance in 
Brutus and Sémiramis. In Brutus (1730) Voltaire sought to place 
the elders of Rome on the stage, clad in red: ‘Les sénateurs sont 
assemblés. . . devant l’autel de Mars. Brutus et Valérius Publicola, 
consuls, président a cette assemblée; les sénateurs sont rangés en 
demi-cercle. Les licteurs avec leurs faisceaux sont debout derriére 
les sénateurs’ (M.ii.327). 

It was a daring undertaking for a time when spectacle was not 
associated with tragedy. Consequently, so as not to disturb the 
audience too greatly, Voltaire gave the senators silent rôles. Un- 
fortunately the Comédiens français did not play silent rôles; they 
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gave them to their servants. In Brutus, the servants were com- 
pletely at a loss and made no efforts to represent by mime the 
feelings and thoughts of the senators. Voltaire intended the sena- 
tors to move as a dignified body to vote, and then to mark by a 
gesture their respect for the consuls. In the event, the senators had 
so little space on the stage that they were obliged to remain in the 
one position (Discours sur la tragédie, 1730, M.ii.321). 

This unhappy experience discouraged Voltaire, and it was not 
until Sémiramis in 1748 that he sought once more to assemble 
actors in a spectacular group. The queen Semiramis was to 
announce her coming marriage, and for this reason brought 
together the principal dignitaries of the state. Voltaire’s stage 
directions were precise: ‘Le cabinet ot était Sémiramis fait place 
à un grand salon magnifiquement orné. Plusieurs officiers avec 
les marques de leurs dignités sont sur des gradins. Un thrône est 
placé au milieu du salon. Les satrapes sont auprès du thrône. Le 
grand-prêtre entre avec les mages. ... La reine est au milieu avec... 
ses femmes. Des gardes occupent le fond du salon’ (M.iv.540). 
The Comédiens français wished to follow these instructions and, 
tothatend, engaged eight extras (Lancaster, ii.336, note 13). Their 
efforts were unavailing, for the spectators flocked on to the stage 
and left insufficient space for such a large number of actors to 
form animpressive assembly. There was certainly no opportunity 
for the high priest to make an imposing entry at the head of a 
procession (Olivier, Sémiramis, p.xxiii). 

‘La plupart de nos piéces ne sont que de longues conversations’, 
Voltaire noted in 1749 when considering the state of drama in 
France (Dissertation sur la tragédie, M.iv.500). As action in tra- 
gedies was recounted and not represented visually, its develop- 
ment was often slow, its intensity veiled. To remove these weak- 
nesses Voltaire devised ways of giving greater speed to the action 
and of making it more perceptible to spectators. One of these 
ways was the use of sound effects. This idea may well seem ele- 
mentary now, but when put into practice in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, it proved incomprehensible to the audience. 
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In the final act of Adélaide du Guesclin (1734) the execution of the 
noble warrior Nemours was announced by an agreed signal, a 
cannon shot, and not by narration, as was usual in tragedy 
(M.iii.130). Spectators found this innovation worthy only of jest, 
and of clamorous disapproval. 

Voltaire concluded his tragedy Eriphyle (1732) in a different 
way. When Eriphyle queen of Argos was killed by her son, this 
tragic event was suddenly made known by cries of pain and terror, 
heard from the wings (M.ii.501). Unfortunately the excessive 
proximity of spectators, seated on the stage, destroyed all illusion. 
The spectators were startled, but not moved. In the first act of 
Sémiramis (1748), the shade of Ninus was to make his presence 
known by wailing in the wings. The plan was a novel one, but 
Voltaire abandoned it: ‘Je n’ai pas osé le risquer sur la scéne de 
Paris, qui est plus remplie de petits maitres francais que de héros 
antiques’ (Best.7251). In the event, the ghost’s arrival was 
heralded by flashes of lightning, and by the noise of thunder 
made by rolling a cog-wheel along a plank (Best.7251). 

The death of Clytemnestra in Oreste (1750) was made known 
by anguished cries heard from the wings. When this tragedy was 
performed at Versailles, Voltaire’s innovation proved highly 
effective ‘parce que la scéne, quoique trop étroite, était libre, et 
que le fond, plus rapproché, laissait entendre Clytemnestre avec 
plus de terreur, et rendait sa mort plus présente’ (M.v.153, note 1). 
For the Comédie française Voltaire changed part of the last act of 
Oreste, and adopted the conventional practice of recounting the 
death of Clytemnestra. Voltaire explained that this modification 
was necessary so as to save the work from the gibes of the vulgar: 
‘Rien n’est plus aisé et plus commun parmi nous que de jeter du 
ridicule sur une action théâtrale à laquelle on ne s’est pas accou- 
tumé. Les cris de Clytemnestre, qui faisaient frémir les Athé- 
niens, auraient pu sur un théâtre mal construit, et confusément 
rempli de jeunes gens, faire rire des Français’ (M.v.153, note 1). 

Voltaire was to test further his spectators’ reluctance to accept 
the unusual and the extraordinary when he brought into his 
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tragedies manifestations of the supernatural as a new source of 
intense emotion. When Eriphyle, in the tragedy of the same name, 
announced her intention of marrying again, the shade of her 
deceased husband Amphiaraiis suddenly appeared and forbade 
the union (M.ii.490). Hemmed in by spectators, the royal shade 
proved entirely unconvincing and, in consequence, failed to 
create in the audience a feeling of awe. 

In Sémiramis (1748), Voltaire renewed his efforts to make the 
supernatural acceptable in tragedy. Announced by peals of thun- 
der, the shade of the murdered king Ninus was to appear, and 
announce his vengeance on his former queen Semiramis (M.iv. 
543)- But first the actor Legrand who played the rôle of the shade 
had to reach the mausoleum on the stage. This proved no simple 
task. During the first performance he had the utmost difficulty in 
making his way there through the particularly dense crowd of 
spectators. Then, in Voltaire’s opinion, Legrand, who was cor- 
pulent and undignified, bore less ressemblance to the shade of 
a monarch than to ‘le portier du mausolée’. In such circum- 
stances, it is scarcely surprising that Voltaire was unable to over- 
come the spectators’ disbelief (Dissertation sur la tragédie, 1749, 
M.iv.5or). 

Apart from trying to extend the domain of the credible in 
tragedy, Voltaire sought to broaden the prevalent notions of 
seemliness by placing visual manifestations of violence on the 
stage. While in England, Voltaire observed: ‘One is carried dead 
out of the scene, why not brought [in] dead? Hippolytus appears 
wounded, in Euripides. Cato’s son is brought in murdered’ ( Wote- 
books, i.85). These ideas were to find expression in the tragedies 
Voltaire later wrote. In Adélaide du Guesclin (1734), Nemours was 
taken prisoner in battle. He was then escorted on to the stage 
blood-stained and with his arm in a sling (M.iii.94). The audience 
was uncompromising. It greeted this bold innovation with vio- 
lent hostility (Lancaster, i.186-187). 

Consequently, Voltaire was led to show prudence. In the last 
act of Mérope (1743), the body of the regicide Polyphontus was 
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to be placed on the stage: ‘On voit dans le fond du théatre le corps 
de Polyphonte couvert d’une robe sanglante’ (M.iv.252). From 
a technical point of view it would not have been difficult to give 
effect to this stage-direction because curtains closed the back of 
the stage and could easily have been drawn. For all that, no 
attempt was made to present this grim spectacle. It was feared that 
the audience would protest at the sight of a corpse on the stage. 
For the same reason, Voltaire was obliged to sacrifice a remark- 
ably dramatic scene in the Mort de César (1743): ‘Le fond du 
théâtre s’ouvre; des licteurs apportent le corps de César couvert 
d’une robe sanglante; Antoine descend de la tribune, et se jette à 
genoux auprès du corps’ (M.iii.357). In Sémiramis (1748) Vol- 
taire, weary of caution, once more showed his audacity. At the 
end of the tragedy the queen Semiramis came on the stage 
‘expirante et percée de la main de son fils’. The audience 
greeted her with cries of protest (Dissertation sur la tragédie, 
1749, M.iv.5or). 

To sum up, it must be said that Voltaire in his remarks on thea- 
tre buildings was singularly in advance of his fellow-writers. 
None of them perceived that careful structural design in theatres 
was vitally important to further the development of drama in 
France. Similarly, the presence of spectators on the stage was 
considered normal, and therefore proper. It was not until Easter 
1759 that they were refused access to the stage which then became 
the domain of the actors. 

In common with Voltaire, Houdard de La Motte saw the great 
advantages that dramatists could derive from visually presenting 
the action of tragedies. He wrote: ‘Je désirerais au reste qu’... on 
tendit encore à donner à la tragédie une beauté qui semble être 
de son essence, et que pourtant elle n’a guère parmi nous; je veux 
dire ces actions frappantes qui demandent de l'appareil et du spec- 
tacle. La plupart de nos pièces ne sont que des dialogues et des 
récits; et ce qu’il y a de surprenant, c’est que l’action même, qui a 
frappé l’auteur et qui l’a déterminé à choisir son sujet, se passe 
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presque toujours derrière le théâtre. Houdard de La Motte did 
not go beyond this modest protest; Voltaire alone had the au- 
dacity to experiment, and to risk displeasing hisaudience. Hisinno- 
vations, compared with those introduced by Romantic drama- 
tists, may well make him appear to have been a ‘timid reformer’ 
(Lancaster, ii.612-613). However, it is right to bear in mind that 
he was working in circumstances in which even modest experi- 
ments were extremely hazardous. It should moreover be remem- 
bered that his attempts at reform did much to prepare the way for 
the later dramatists who, in this respect, so far surpassed him. 


The audience at the Comédie francaise 


In 1743 Desfontaines commented acrimoniously on the success 
of Voltaire’s Mérope. Its remarkable success, he pointed out, was 
proof that ‘le goût est un peu altéré chez les 30,000 personnes qui 
font la chute ou le succès des pièces de théâtre’ (_/ugements, i.289). 
He was not alone in making such unfavourable comment on them. 
Voltaire too had harsh things to say about these spectators at the 
Comédie frangaise. 

In his opinion, too few of them attended the theatre with suffi- 
cient regularity to acquire refined taste, for he complained: “Dans 
la multitude de nos citoyens, il n’y ena pas quatre mille hommes 
qui les fréquentent [les spectacles] avec quelque assiduité 
(M.xxxiii.354). Most looked upon the theatre frivolously, and 
went to the Comédie francaise for a kind of entertainment to 
which they were accustomed, rather than to satisfy a genuine 
interest in drama. They were inconstant in their taste, their judge- 
ment being all too readily swayed by fashionable opinion. What 
is more, ungrateful, they showed scant appreciation of the diffi- 
culties of dramatic composition and simply accepted as their due 
all that the arduous labour of artists obtained for them (M.xxxiii. 
354). This lack of appreciation was, for Voltaire, a source of 

4 in his Deuxième discours sur la tra- 


gédie; see Houdard de La Motte, 
Œuvres (Paris 1754), iv.813-184. 
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constant irritation; he wrote of it in 1734 while composing his 
Vie de Molière (M.xxiii.126), and in 1748 came back to the same 
subject in his Eloge funèbre des officiers (M.xxiii.253). It was in 
1748, in his epistle 4 madame Denis, that he made his most derisive 
attack on the audience at the Comédie française (M.x.348-349): 


‘Bon citoyen, travaille pour la France 

Et du public attends ta récompense.’ 

Qui? le public! ce fantôme inconstant, 
Monstre a cent voix, Cerbére dévorant, 
Qui flatte et mord, qui dresse par sottise 
Une statue et par dégoût la brise?. .. 

Qui, protecteur d’une scéne avilie, 
Frappant des mains, bat a tort, a travers, 
Au mauvais sens, qui hurle en mauvais vers. 


Yet it was this same audience that dramatists had to try to please. 
Perhaps some of them found consolation in the thought that, if 
the audience was often unjust in its immediate decisions, it ulti- 
mately gave its approval to what is good (M.x.349): 


Mais il revient, il répare sa honte; 
Le temps l’éclaire. 


Mosts dramatists, however, would have agreed with Prévost 
(xvii.281) that the hope of posthumous fame is slight recompense 
for failure: ‘C’est le succès présent que cherche le poète, et la jus- 


tice de la postérité ne le console pas d’être sifflé”. Voltaire, for his 
part, was emphatically of this view (M.x.349): 


Mais, moi vivant, il faut que je jouisse. 
Quand dans la tombe, un pauvre homme est inclus, 
Qu'importe un bruit, un nom qu’on n’entend plus? 


This quest for satisfaction, fraught with the danger of failure, 
was marked by frequent expressions of fear. Before the perform- 
ance of Brutus in 1730, Voltaire confided in Thieriot: ‘Je suis bien 
malade, je crois que c’est de peur’ (Best.371). In 1735, before 
Akire was performed, he wrote from Cirey to d’Argental: ‘Vous 
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ne sauriez croire combien l’approche du danger augmente ma 
poltronnerie. Il est vrai que j’en suis à cinquante lieues; mais le 
bruit du sifflet fait plus de dix lieues par minute’ (Best.799). Sémi- 
ramis in 1748 found Voltaire in similar discomfort: ‘Je défie 
l'ombre de Ninus d’avoir l’air plus ombre que moi. Je crois que 
la peur m’a encore maigri’ (Best.3275). 

At times this apprehension proved well justified, because a 
number of Voltaire’s works failed to win enthusiastic applause. 
Zulime in 1740 and the Mort de César in 1743 were failures. Other 
plays fared somewhat better, even if they were not acknowledged 
successes: these were Brutus (1730), Eriphyle (1732), Adélaïde du 
Guesclin (1734) and Oreste (1750). These were for Voltaire occa- 
sions of keen disappointment, as he admitted to Thieriot in a 
restrained and detached manner: ‘II faut savoir que les faiseurs de 
tragédies, c’est-à-dire les rois et moi, nous sommes sifflés quelque- 
fois par un parterre qui n’est pas trop bon juge. Les auteurs en sont 
fâchés, de ces sifflets, mais les rois s’en moquent; et vont leur train’ 
(Best.2495). 

Fortunately there were successes which gave Voltaire great joy 
and new courage. Zaire, performed first on 13 August 1732, was 
played no fewer than thirty-one times in its first season, and drew 
nearly 27,000 spectators to the Comédie française (Lough, p.178). 
This was a prodigious success, one of the greatest in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Voltaire was present at the fourth per- 
formance of Zaire. At the end of the tragedy the audience in its 
enthusiasm called for the author, an act without precedent in the 
Comédie francaise. This public mark of appreciation and esteem 
filled Voltaire with delight, as he recounted unaffectedly to his 
friends Cideville and Formont: ‘Jamais piéce ne fut si bien jouée 
que Zaire à la quatrième représentation. Je vous souhaitais bien 
là. Vous auriez vu que le public ne hait pas votre ami. Je parus 
dans une loge et tout le parterre me battit des mains. Je rougissais, 
je me cachais, mais je serais un fripon si je ne vous avouais pas que 
j'étais sensiblement touché. Il est doux de n'être pas honni dans 
son pays’ (Best.497). Zaire went on being remarkably successful. 
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Atits first performance, as many as 125 4 spectators paid for admis- 
sion and, even in 1749 and in 1750, it was still common to find 
Zaire drawing audiences of comparable size: on 14 April 1749, 
1237 tickets were sold; on 4 October 1749, 1026 tickets; and on 
9 February 1750, 1079 tickets (Registres, pp.760, 762-763). 

Voltaire went forward to further triumphs. According to the 
Mercure, Akire in 1736 was ‘un plein et entier succès” (March 
1736, p.539). In its first season it was performed on twenty occa- 
sions to approximately 20,000 spectators (Lough, p.179). The 
Enfant prodigue (1736) was played twenty-seven times when it 
was first produced. It was, nevertheless, only a modest success, 
for it attracted fewer than 16,000 spectators to the theatre (Regis- 
tres, pp.722-723). Mérope in 1743 was a personal triumph for its 
author: ‘Cette tragédie . . . fut trouvée si belle, que m. de Voltaire, 
qui parut après la pièce dans une première loge, fut claqué per- 
sonnellement pendant un quart d’heure tant par le théâtre que par 
le parterre. On n’a jamais vu rendre à aucun auteur des honneurs 
aussi marqués’ (Barbier, ii.358). Within a year it was performed 
twenty-nine times and drew almost 30,000 spectators to the 
theatre (Lough, p.178). Although Sémiramis (1748) was played 
twenty-one times in its first season and attracted 18,000 spectators, 
it failed to win the uncontested approval of its numerous au- 
diences (Lough, p.179). 

At times, Voltaire’s quest for success at the Comédie française 
was for reasons other than the satisfaction of legitimate pride. He 
sought fame. With Brutus in 1730 and Eriphyle in 1732, he 
wished to re-establish firmly in the public mind his cherished repu- 
tation of poet and dramatist. However in both these austere works 
he had wittingly disregarded what he knew to be the spectators’ 
taste (Best.442). This audacity did not meet with success. The 
spectators were not to be taken by storm. Voltaire was forced to 
realise that to win success he must, to some extent, subordinate 
his own preferences to the wishes of his audience. 

He commented: “Tout le monde me reproche ici que je ne mets 
point d’amour dans mes pièces. Ils en auront cette fois-ci, je vous 
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jure, et ce ne sera pas de la galanterie’ (Best.478). It was in this 
vehement but concessive spirit that Zaire was planned and writ- 
ten. Voltaire, far from wishing simply to flatter the audience, 
reserved a number of surprises for it: ‘Ou je suis fort trompé, ou 
ce sera la piéce la plus singuliére que nous ayons au théatre. Les 
noms de Montmorency, de Saint-Louis, de Saladin, de Jésus et de 
Mahomet s’y trouveront. On y parlera de la Seine et du Jourdain, 
de Paris et de Jérusalem. On aimera, on baptisera, on tuera’ 
(Best.478). Zaire was indeed novel. It was the first French tragedy 
since the Middle Ages to be based on an event in the history of 
France (Brenner, p.218, pp.220-221). This mixture of compro- 
mise and innovation proved highly successful, and it was with 
Zaire that Voltaire brilliantly re-affirmed his claim to be the lead- 
ing dramatist in France. 

In 1734 the hue and cry that followed the publication of the 
Lettres philosophiques left Voltaire with the dangerous reputation 
of impiety. He hoped to dispel it, in part at least, with the new 
tragedy that he was composing. This was Alzire, a work which 
illustrated Christian forgiveness of injuries. Voltaire explained to 
d’Argental at the end of 1734: ‘C’est une piéce fort chrétienne, qui 
pourra me réconcilier avec quelques dévots; j’en serai charmé, 
pourvu qu’elle ne me brouille pas avec le parterre’ (Best.781). He 
added: ‘Si elle n’a pas lair d’être ouvrage d’un bon poète, elle 
aura celui d’être au moins d’un bon chrétien; et par le temps qui 
court, il vaut mieux faire sa cour à la religion qu’à la poésie” 
(Best.789). Voltaire’s fervour then grew less so that Alkire was 
not completed until the end of 1735. Although it was highly 
successful on the stage in January 1736, it cannot be said to have 
conferred on Voltaire even the shadow of a reputation for or- 
thodoxy. 

It was once more to the theatre that Voltaire looked for support 
at the beginning of 1739: he hoped that a new and successful play 
would distract the public’s attention from his violent quarrel with 
Desfontaines. Mme Du Châtelet observed: ‘Je sens à merveille, et 
lui aussi, combien un succès brillant serait désirable’ (Best.1685). 
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Again Voltaire sought to flatter public taste and, with great 
urgency, wrote Zulime, a tragedy in which he claimed ‘tout n’est 
qu’amour’. In the event, Zulime was not produced for another 
year, on 9 June 1740. Even if it had been performed earlier it 
would not have fulfilled Voltaire’s purpose in writing it, for 
Zulime proved to be a dismal failure. 

It is clear that when intent on success Voltaire was prepared to 
make generous concessions to his audience. He showed at times 
the same disposition when trying to make the public accept in- 
novations in drama. Two interesting examples are the Enfant pro- 
digue and Mahomet. In the first work, a comedy in verse perform- 
ed in 1736, Voltaire had replaced the sacrosanct alexandrine by 
lines of ten syllables. Would the spectators in the pit, the severe 
dispensors of fame, accept this startling novelty? So as to dispose 
them in his favour, Voltaire included in his work a number of 
simple jests which he thought would be to their taste. He begged 
the actress mlle Quinault, ‘discrète et ingénieuse Thalie’, to keep 
this circumstance in mind when examining the play: ‘Je vous 
demande en grace d’y laisser les petites plaisanteries que vous y 
trouverez: que la supériorité de vôtre goût s’accommode un peu 
à la gaieté du parterre: il veut du plaisant plutôt que du fin’ 
(Best.1006). It is not possible to say whether this concession 
successfully disarmed potential critics. 

Ofa different nature was Mahomet, performed in Paris in 1742. 
This didactic tragedy presented Voltaire with unusual difficulties, 
as he confessed: ‘Si le sujet était tout neufil était aussi bien épineux. 
C’est un nouveau monde à défricher’ (Best.2356). Its tone was 
very harsh. To mitigate this severity and broaden the work’s 
appeal, Voltaire worked into the tragedy a moving love intrigue. 
Furthermore, in the early versions of the tragedy Voltaire had 
portrayed his ‘coquin de prophète’ as triumphant, but unrelent- 
ing in the hour of victory. Such a figure might well have shocked 
spectators and so, on the recommendation of solicitous friends, 
Voltaire added ‘quelques petits remords pour l'édification publi- 
que’ (Best.2356). 
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From the unhappy fate of Brutus in 1730 and of Eriphyle in 
1732, Voltaire had learnt that prudence was certainly not to be 
disdained. He became moreover acutely aware of the need to find 
actors whose talents were specially suited to his works (Best.442). 
Consequently he bided his time, and it was only after 1740 that he 
felt he could show his full audacity on the stage. Then, on occa- 
sions, he was intransigent and sought to impose his innovations 
on the public without making the slightest concession to it. 

In 1736 he completed Mérope. It was a tragedy devoted to the 
theme of maternal love and was in no way marred by what he 
scornfully termed ‘une petite intrigue entre une jeune princesse et 
un fort aimable cavalier’ (Best.1383). It was not until 1743 when 
the actress mlle Dumesnil was at her best that Voltaire risked hav- 
ing the play performed. The audacity of his enterprise and its 
issue, are recorded by the Mercure: ‘Ce qui est bien remarquable, 
c'est qu’il y a des femmes dans la tragédie de Mérope, et point 
d’amour. Nous croyons pouvoir assurer que c’est la seule tragédie 
profane qui soit dénuée de cette passion. Cependant on a fait 
remarquer que c’est celle quia fait verser le plus de larmes’ (March 
1744, p.559). In this case, circumspection had been amply 
rewarded. 

Voltaire sought to take advantage of the public favour that 
Mérope had won for him by having his Mort de César performed. 
Although he had completed this tragedy in 1735 he had not so far 
dared to have it produced at the Comédie frangaise. He feared that 
the Mort de César, an austere tragedy without women and com- 
prising no more than three acts, would prove altogether too 
strange to be accepted by the audience there. He explained: ‘Elle 
est d’une espéce nouvelle: il n’y a point de femmes, et il y a des 
espéces de chceurs. Elle n’est pas faite pour le parterre de Paris; 
mais il y a, dans cette tragédie, quelques sentiments dignes de 
l'antiquité” (Best.875). Voltaire’s fears were indeed only too well 
founded, for after the performance of the Mort de César, the 
Mercure commented: ‘Quoique cette tragédie n’ait pas eu tout 
le succés que les comédiens s’en étaient promis, on ne saurait 
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disconvenir, sans injustice, qu’elle ait de grandes beautés. Plusieurs 
circonstances ont contribué a lui faire perdre son prix, mais la prin- 
cipale, c’est d’avoir été donnée sur le Théâtre français qui n’est 
nullement susceptible d’un sujet dénué d’amour et par conséquent 
d’actrices’ (October 1743, p.2264). 

With Sémiramis Voltaire appears to have disregarded all idea 
of choosing an opportune moment to have it performed. It first 
appeared in the stifling month of August 1748, a time of the year 
well known to be highly unsatisfactory for presenting a new play 
in the badly ventilated Comédie frangaise. However, Voltaire was 
in a defiant, not a conciliatory mood. With this new work, ‘vrai- 
ment terrible et tragique”, he was determined to fill the spectators 
with awe when a ghost, frequently referred to in the course of the 
play, finally appeared on the stage. This innovation met with 
vehement criticism: ‘On disait et on écrivait de tous côtés que 
Pon ne croit plus aux revenants, et que les apparitions des morts ne 
peuvent étre que puériles aux yeux d’une nation éclairée’ (Disser- 
tation sur la tragédie, 1749, M.iv.sor). Yet Voltaire persisted, as he 
told Frederick of Prussia in terms of startling cynicism: ‘Votre 
Majesté sent bien que je pouvais me passer de cette ombre. Rien 
n'était plus aisé, mais j’ai voulu faire voir qu’on peut accoutumer 
les hommes à tout, et qu’il n’y a que manière de s’y prendre’ 
(Best.3519). To judge from the result, Voltaire apparently chose 
the wrong means. 

Oreste in 1750 was, similarly, a challenge to public taste. It was 
a tragedy without a love-intrigue, as Voltaire insisted when 
announcing his new work to correspondents: ‘Je tâche d’en faire 
une pièce dans le goût de Mérope; mais j'espère qu’elle sera d’un 
tragique supérieur’ (Best.3455); ‘Electre ne sera pas amoureuse, 
et Oreste ne sera pas galant. Il faut petit à petit défaire le théâtre 
français des déclarations d’amour’ (Best.35 19). Soon after Oreste 
was first performed, Voltaire announced the result of his strenu- 
ous efforts: ‘J’ai forcé le public aux plus grands applaudissements’ 
(Best.3540). For all that, he did not succeed in silencing noisy 
opposition to his play. 
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In these attempts to innovate it was not merely the spectators’ 
inertia, or reluctance to accept change, that Voltaire had to over- 
come. He had also to combat organized opposition in the au- 
dience, /a cabale as it was called: ‘C’est principalement au parterre 
de la Comédie française, à la représentation des pièces nouvelles, 
que les cabales éclatent avec le plus d’emportement. Le parti qui 
fronde l’ouvrage et le parti qui le soutient se rangent chacun d’un 
côté. Les émissaires reçoivent à la porte ceux qui entrent, et leur 
disent: Venez-vous pour siffler? mettez-vous là; venez-vous pour 
applaudir? mettez-vous la’ (Les Cabales, 1772, M.x.178, note 4). 
Does Voltaire magnify this brutal usage? It seems not, for in 
1736 the Bibliotheque francaise speaks of ‘cette cabale envieuse 
et mutine qui donne le ton dans le parterre, et qui fait souvent 
dépendre le succés ou la chute des piéces de la bizarrerie de son 
gout, ou de la malignité de son esprit’ (xxiv.174; see Lough, 
PP-192-194). 

This opposition was a heterogeneous group made up of the 
author’s personal enemies, of young writers thirsting for noto- 
riety and of critics who thought it their prerogative to pass infal- 
lible judgement on new writings (Les Cabales, 1772, M.x.177). 
The violence of their attack on Zaire (1732) at its first perform- 
ance is recorded by Voltaire: “Les acteurs jouaient mal, le parterre 
était tumultueux, et j’avais laissé dans la piéce quelques endroits 
négligés qui furent relevés avec un tel acharnement que tout l’in- 
térêt était détruit” (Best.508). Yet an even more hostile reception 
was given Adélaïde du Guesclin in 1734. According to the actor 
Lekain (p.438) this tragedy was unrelentingly assailed throughout 
all five acts, from three o’clock in the afternoon until eight in the 
evening. Such was part of the public vengeance taken on Voltaire 
for his recently published Temple du goût (1733). In January 1736 
Alzire was a brilliant success, but failed to reassure Voltaire, who 
affirmed: ‘Mon nom rassemble tous les sifflets de Paris’ (Best. 
2127). So as to forestall virulent opposition, he had two sub- 
sequent works performed anonymously, the Enfant prodigue in 
1736 and Zulime in 1740. 
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There were, on the other hand, plays that were known to be by 
Voltaire well before they appeared on the stage. Sémiramis was a 
work of this kind. Already in 1746, two years before it was per- 
formed, Voltaire was warned of the opposition he could expect. 
This information came from Vauvenargues, who usually weighed 
his words carefully: “On n’a jamais été si horriblement déchainé 
contre vous, qu’on l’est depuis quatre mois. Vous devez vous 
attendre que la plupart des gens de lettres de Paris feront les der- 
niers efforts pour faire tomber votre piéce’ (Best.3086). Voltaire 
had no intention of being the passive victim of envy and ill-will. 
If he was to be violently attacked then he would defend himself 
with equal vigour. 

Consequently, for the first performance of Sémiramis, he 
bought four hundred tickets to the pit and had them distributed to 
his supporters. He had, in effect, purchased more than half the 
tickets issued for the pit. His secretary Longchamp records this 
circumstance, and goes on to recount subsequent events: ‘Le jour 
de la premiére représentation arrivé, les champions de part et 
d’autre ne manquérent pas de se trouver sur le champ de bataille. 
... Chaque parti se promettait bien la victoire; aussi fut-elle dis- 
putée et la lutte pénible. Dés la premiére scéne, des mouvements 
excités dans le parterre, des brouhahas, des murmures se manifes- 
tèrent; . . . mais dès le commencement aussi les applaudissements 
balancérent au moins tous ces bruits et ils finirent par les étouffer’ 
(Longchamp and Wagnière, ii.211; see Desnoiresterres, iii.206- 
210). 

After Sémiramis, ‘cette pièce qui partagea Paris et qui excita une 
espèce de guerre civile parmi les beaux esprits’, opposition to 
Voltaire increased in violence. It is therefore understandable that 
in 1750 he feared for his Oreste and, for its first performance, had 
some fifty tickets to the pit distributed to his supporters (Best. 
3528). This precaution proved useless, for the reason given by 
Lekain (pp.437-438): ‘Depuis plus de trente ans, l’on n’avait point 
encore vu de cabale aussi forte que celle qui s’éleva contre m. de 
Voltaire à la première représentation de sa tragédie d’Oreste (si 
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l’on en excepte toutefois celle qui fut faite contre Adélaïde du 
Guesclin)’. The attack made on the fifth act was so violent that it 
succeeded in turning the spectators against the play. Indeed they 
refused to listen to the last scenes of the tragedy (Grimm, i399). 
Although later performances were much more successful and 
drew large houses, the audience remained irrevocably divided. 
When after the ninth performance Voltaire withdrew his tragedy 
from the stage, Raynal commented with discernment: ‘On soup- 
conne ce grand poète d’avoir pris cet arrangement pour laisser au 
parti formé contre lui le temps de se dissiper’ (Grimm, i.406). 

Although Voltaire suffered a number of set-backs at the Comé- 
die frangaise, it can be said that, in general, he won great success 
with the audience there. The only two tragedies which proved to 
be remarkably successful between 1728 and 1750 were both his: 
Zaïreand Mérope (Lough, p.178). After the first season of Mérope 
in 1743, the actors paid Voltaire 6146 francs 18 sous which, as his 
share in the profits, was ‘a sum unequaled by earlier tragedies for 
which we have records’ (Lancaster, i.217). Subsequently, until 
mid-1750, Crébillon’s Cazilina was, froma financial point of view, 
the most successful tragedy performed at the Comédie frangaise. 
Crébillon’s share in the profits amounted to 3997 francs (Lan- 
caster, 11.348). 

The only dramatist with whom Voltaire came to be compared 
at the time was Crébillon. It is therefore interesting to examine 
the number of times on which their works were performed at the 
Comédie francaise from the beginning of December 1728 to the 
end of June 1750. As only part of the records for 1739 and 1740 
still exist, the following figures are incomplete. They are never- 
theless sufficiently accurate to establish a valuable comparison. 
Voltaire’s plays were performed 446 times while Crébillon’s 
tragedies, less successful, were played on 176 occasions. The 
measure of Voltaire’s greater popularity is thus clearly demon- 
strated. His dominant position as a tragic poet is further illus- 
trated by the fact that, as from 1740, his tragedies were performed 
more often than were the tragedies of Corneille or of Racine. 
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Finally, repeated attempts at innovation gave Voltaire a unique 
claim to the public’s attention. Indeed the interest they aroused 
was remarkable. When Collé (i.159), usually so ungenerous 
towards Voltaire, wished to describe the great appeal made by a 
new work, he could find no better way than by saying: ‘Il y avait 
au reste, a la premiére représentation, un monde comme a une 
pièce de Voltaire’. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Comédiens français 


Their status 


One of the greatest obstacles standing in the way of Voltaire’s 
efforts to foster the development of dramatic art in France was the 
particular odium attached to members of the Comédie française. 
The fundamental reason for this reprobation was that strict 
moralists like Bossuet had succeeded in having the work of these 
actors condemned by the church as immoral. The consequences 
of this decision were singularly harsh. Actors who joined the 
Comédie frangaise were excommunicated forthwith, and eccle- 
siastical assistance was given them only when they had renounced 
their profession. This situation was acutely distressing in itself. 
It was aggravated by the fact that ina country which was officially 
Catholic banishment from the church inevitably meant being 
ostracised to some extent by society. There can be no doubt that 
for these reasons many a promising artist was effectively dis- 
couraged from engaging in a profession where even fame pro- 
vided no shelter from the contempt of one’s fellows. It is interest- 
ing to observe that, ‘par une bizarrerie dont on ne saurait rendre 
raison’, players at the frivolous Théatre italien were spared the 
church’s condemnation (Grimm, i.307-308). 
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The historical reason for excommunication was that in the past 
plays performed in public had often been contrary to generally 
recognized standards of morality. Voltaire would not accept this 
argument as still being valid because, he pointed out, these cir- 
cumstances no longer obtained: ‘La plus exacte bienséance règne 
dans les pièces modernes. Il est étrange que tant de régularité n’ait 
pu laver encore cette tache qu’un préjugé très injuste attache à la 
profession de comédien” (Vie de Molière, M.xxiii.126). Further- 
more, he reminded his readers that all works performed at the 
Comédie française had already been closely examined by an 
official censor, and received his approval (Lanson, ii.161; M.xxii. 
182). 

There were however other grounds for the severity shown the 
Comédiens français, as is apparent from the remark of Charles 
Etienne Jordan (p.38), a Prussian who travelled in France in 
1733: ‘Les théologiens rigides prétendent que la fréquentation des 
spectacles est dangereuse: je le crois: c’est un ferment qui donne 
occasion aux passions de se développer’. In effect churchmen 
claimed that tragedies excite the passions rather than purify them. 
Voltaire could not accept this view as being well-founded. He 
refused to look upon the actor’s art as unworthy or in any way 
harmful, and affirmed categorically: ‘Aucun des beaux-arts n’est 
méprisable, et il n’est véritablement honteux que d’attacher de la 
honte aux talents’ (Deuxième épitre dédicatoire of Zaire, M.1i.5 47). 
He then confidently assailed the argument used by rigorists who 
fulminated against actors, and revealed its inconsistencies: ‘On 
excommuniait autrefois les rois de France. . . . Actuellement on 
se contente d’excommunier les représentants des monarques: ce 
n’est pas les ambassadeurs que je veux dire, mais les comédiens, 
qui sont rois et empereurs trois ou quatre fois par semaine, et qui 
gouvernent lunivers pour gagner leur vie. ... La grande raison 
qu’on apporte c’est que ces messieurs et ces dames représentent des 
passions. Mais si la peinture du cœur humain mériteune si horrible 
flétrissure, on devrait donc user d’une plus grande rigueur avec 
les peintres et les statuaires’ (Police des spectacles, M.xx.233-234). 
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As painters and sculptors were allowed to practise their crafts 
with impunity, the same liberty should in justice be accorded 
to actors who, like other artists, were ‘des hommes nécessaires a 
un état bien policé” (Vie de Molière, M.xxiii.126). 

Furthermore Voltaire wished to show that, fundamentally, 
there is nothing anti-Christian in dramatic art. It was, he insisted, 
through the active patronage of pope Leo x that drama was 
revived in Europe during the sixteenth century. A prince of the 
church, Richelieu, had encouraged the development of drama 
in France and, for this reason, had a theatre built at the Palais 
Royal (Police des spectacles, M.xx.234-235). By indicating the 
actions of these famed dignitaries, Voltaire hoped to weaken the 
authority of those less distinguished members of the church 
whose decisions had led to the excommunication of the Comé- 
diens français. The propriety of the church’s action was also open 
to criticism. The Comédiens frangais were officially honoured by 
the king’s patronage, and received subsidies from him. It followed 
that the act of excommunication constituted nothing less than an 
insulting disregard of the highest secular authority in the land 
(Lanson, ii.161-162; M.xxii.182). Finally Voltaire contrasted the 
unjustifiable severity shown the Comédiens français with the 
generous esteem that actors received in other great lands. In 
ancient Athens, altars were raised to the memory of great actors; 
in eighteenth century England, famous actors were buried in 
pomp at Westminster Abbey, among the great men of the nation 
(the Mort de mile Lecouvreur, M.ix.369-370). 

Voltaire’s campaign on behalf of the Comédiens francais began 
in 1730. On 20 March of that year, France lost her famous actress, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. She died unreconciled with the church 
which, in consequence, refused to allow her to be buried in con- 
secrated ground. Her body was taken in secret by the night- 
watch, hidden away in waste land by the Seine and covered with 
quicklime. Adrienne Lecouvreur was not buried, her body was de- 
stroyed; and this, Voltaire believed, was because she had not repu- 
diated her profession so as to obtain the charitable ministrations 
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of the church. He then called upon the Comédiens français 
to protest against the wretched treatment meted out to actors. 
They should, he urged, cease their performances until they were 
treated with the same consideration as other artists who were 
honoured by the king’s patronage. His efforts of persuasion were 
without success (Monval, p.64). 

As the actors considered that they were unable by their own 
intervention to improve their lot, Voltaire sought to win for them 
the support of persons of influence. It was principally between 
1731 and 1734 that his campaign on behalf of the actors took place. 
In 1731 manuscript copies of his poem on the Mort de mlle Lecou- 
vreur became known. The opening apostrophe sets the tone for 
the rest of the poem, a strong and moving exposition of Voltaire’s 
main arguments against excommunication (M.ix.369): 


Que direz-vous, race future, 
Lorsque vous apprendrez la flétrissante injure 
Qu’a ces arts désolés font des hommes cruels? 
Ils privent de la sépulture 
Celle qui dans la Gréce aurait eu des autels. 


In 1733 similar themes are taken up, though less mordantly, in the 
Epitre dédicatoire of Zaire (M.ii.549) and in the Temple du goût 
(Carcassonne, p.82, note 1; M.viii.591, note 1). They are repeated 
the following year in the Lettres philosophiques (Lanson, ii.159- 
162; M.xxii.180-182). Voltaire’s campaign on behalf of the Comé- 
diens francais then came to a stop: the prompt condemnation of 
the Lettres philosophiques in 1734 temporarily checked his efforts 
to influence opinion in matters likely to arouse religious contro- 
versy. 


1 see Best.394. Voltaire’s interpreta- 
tion of these events is contested by 
Adrienne Lecouvreur’s biographer, 
Monval, who points out: ‘Et non seu- 
lement la sépulture religieuse, mais — 
fait unique dans l’histoire du théâtre! 
toute sépulture fut refusée à Adrienne 


Lecouvreur’. She died in circumstances 
which indicated that she had been 
poisoned. In the opinion of Monval, 
her body was destroyed at the instiga- 
tion of persons who were interested in 
preventing an inquiry into the causes 


of her death (Monval, pp.62-65). 
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It is true that in the Vie de Molière (1739) there are a few lines in 
defence of the actors’ profession (M.xxiii.120, 126). However this 
essay was composed in 1734, and its later publication was, to some 
extent at least, contrary to Voltaire’s wishes. It cannot be said 
therefore to represent his desire to renew the struggle on behalf of 
the actors. Then in 1745 he appeared to renew his campaign in 
publishing La police des spectacles (M.xx.233-236) in which he 
summarised his attitude towards the spiritual oppression of which 
the Comédiens français were victims. This brief article proved to 
be an isolated gesture; it did not mark the renewal of a campaign. 

During this early part of the eighteenth century, no one did 
more than Voltaire to make known the lamentable position of 
actors in France; but it proved beyond his powers to remedy it. 
To this extent his campaign was a failure. It had nevertheless 
aroused interest and sympathy so that by the middle of the century 
important sections of the public had adopted a more favourable 
attitude towards the Comédiens francais (Grimm, i.307-308). 
Voltaire had thus prepared the way for change. Yet it was not 
until the Revolution that actors were given full civil and religious 


rights. 
At work 


Excommunication exercised an unfavourable influence on the 
relations of dramatists with the Comédiens francais. The latter, 
victimized on account of their profession, were quick to shower 
on others the scorn from which they suffered. Dramatists fell 
victim to their resentment. When an author had finished writing 
a new play, he submitted his manuscript to an actor who was 
appointed by his associates to see if the new work was of interest 
to them. If this actor, known as the ‘semainier’, made a favourable 
recommendation, the author would then appear before the Comé- 
diens frangais in assembly and read his play to them. 

Of such occasions Voltaire had smarting recollections, as can 
be seen from the bitter tale of his rebuffs which, in 1742, he offered 
as a warning to an imaginary young writer: ‘Vous commencez 
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par comparaître devant l’aréopage de vingt comédiens, gens dont 
la profession, quoique utile et agréable, est cependant flétrie par 
l’injuste mais irrévocable cruauté du public: ce malheureux avilis- 
sement où ils sont les irrite; ils trouvent en vous un client, et ils 
vous prodiguent tout le mépris dont ils sont couverts”?. This it 
may be felt is a gross exaggeration. Yet Voltaire’s statement is 
corroborated by the abbé Le Blanc’s baffling experience upon sub- 
mitting his new play, Abensaid, to the Comédiens français. He 
suffered, according to Prévost (vii.358), ‘mille contradictions de 
la part des comédiens avant que de parvenir a leur faire accepter 
sa pièce’. Later Voltaire completed the description of his meetings 
with the assembled members of the Comédie française. The tone 
of amused detachment shows that fortunately these encounters 
were not always grimly humiliating for the dramatist (Le pauvre 
diable, 1758, M.x.106): 


Dieu paternel, quels dédains, quel accueil! 
De quelle ceillade altiére, impérieuse, 

La Dumesnil rabattit mon orgueil! 

La Dangeville est plaisante et moqueuse; 
Elle riait; Grandval me regardait 

D’un air de prince, et Sarrazin dormait. 


However disagreeable these meetings might be on occasions, 
Voltaire chose to be his own advocate whenever possible and read 
his works himself to the Comédiens français. Thus he read them 
Zaire in 1732 (Best.482). The following year, on his own report, 
he deeply moved them while reading Adélaïde du Guesclin: “Je 
n’ai jamais tant pleuré, ni tant fait pleurer’ (Best.617). If he relied 
primarily upon his richly modulated voice to win the actors’ 
approval, he was not averse for all that to the practice of subter- 
fuge. At the end of 1729 he had completed a new tragedy, Brutus. 
It was an austere work. Furthermore, as he had just returned from 


2in his Lettre sur les inconvénients 
attachés à la littérature, 1742, Best.ii. 
422, appendix 13. 
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England, he was out of touch with the Comédiens frangais and 
feared they would react unfavourably to his new play. Conse- 
quently, before reading it to them, he prudently sought to win 
their goodwill by inviting them to dinner (Best.357). 

With Eriphyle in 1732 Voltaire showed he was prepared to 
adopt a more imperious manner. It seemed that this play, extreme- 
ly novel with its ghost, was doomed to meet with the players’ dis- 
approval. Probably the reader they appointed to examine the 
tragedy had given an unfavourable account of it, for Voltaire 
appealed for support to the comte de Clermont, a member of the 
famous Condé family. As Clermont had great influence over the 
Comédiens francais, Voltaire asked him to ensure that the actors 
would agree to perform Eriphyle. He wrote to Clermont’s secre- 
tary: ‘C’est une entreprise digne du grand Condé par la difficulté 
que de vouloir faire entendre raison a des comédiens, mais je suis 
sûr que tout ira bien puisqu’il daigne s’en mêler’ (Best.438). 
Thanks to Clermont’s intervention the Comédiens frangais 
proved amenable, for Voltaire exclaimed: ‘Dieu soit enfin loué, 
nous avons un prince qui a du goût’ (Best.439). Another occasion 
when Voltaire was apprehensive of difficulties was in 1749. He 
had just completed Oreste, a tragedy designed to show up the 
weaknesses of Crébillon’s Electre. With good reason he feared 
that, out of regard for the elder dramatist, the Comédiens fran- 
çais would refuse to produce his new play. A number of the lead- 
ing actors were invited to the home of the comte d’Argental who 
received several of Voltaire’s friends at the same time. It was in 
these circumstances, calculated to influence the actors in his 
favour, that Voltaire read his new tragedy (Collé, i.108-109). The 
stratagem proved successful because Oreste was accepted for 
production. 

When the actors decided to take a new play into their repertory, 
the author was entitled to distribute the rdles in the manner he 
thought most appropriate. As the dramatist’s choice could 
scarcely coincide with the expectations of the different actors, it 
will be readily understood that the casting of a new play was a 
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rich source of conflict. From time to time, such disagreements 
find strong expression in Voltaire’s correspondence. ‘The actors’ 
resentment could be extremely lively. This is evident from Vol- 
taire’s indignant complaint about their behaviour after Sémiramis 
had been produced: ‘Il y en a quatre ou cinq qui me refusent le 
salut, pour les avoir fait paraitre en qualité d’assistants’ (Best. 
3296). It is clear that, in this case, Voltaire had not been prepared 
to sacrifice his own preference to the actors’ pride. There is every 
reason to believe that he was equally unyielding in casting his 
other plays. 

Then came the rehearsals. If Voltaire was absent from Paris 
and unable therefore to convey personally his recommendations 
to the actors, he would entrust this delicate task to others, at times 
to the actress mlle Quinault or to his friend, the comte d’Argental. 
In general Voltaire thought his presence necessary if his plays 
were to be produced in accordance with his wishes. One reason 
for this attitude was that his tragedies often made special demands 
on the actors. For a considerable time the public had shown 
interest only in those tragedies in which a love intrigue dominated 
the rest of the work. Asa result the talent of actors had been parti- 
cularly developed so as to fit them for playing sentimental rôles 
(Best.499, äi.345). In a number of tragedies, however, Voltaire 
sought to interest the spectators in men of action rather than in 
sentiment. It was not his intention to show Brutus, Caesar and 
Mahomet caught up in the toils of love; rather he wished to por- 
tray them as the mighty of this world, preoccupied with great 
affairs of state. Accordingly, actors had to modify their technique 
considerably if such characters were to be portrayed in all their 
vigour. 

Voltaire sought to make even more radical changes in the pre- 
vailing style of acting. The conventions for performing tragedy 
at the Comédie francaise were strict, and the actors clung tena- 
ciously to them: ‘Ils se campaient la jambe en avant, les coudes au 
corps ou le poing sur la hanche, comme pour danser un menuet. 
Ils marchaient d’un pas relevé, tel un cheval de manège. Nul 
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abandon, nulle spontanéité dans leur jeu. Leurs mouvements com- 
passés semblaient mesurés au quart-de-cercle. . . . En outre, qu'ils 
représentaient un Grec, un Romain, un Oriental, ils se compor- 
taient toujours en “gentilhomme français”. Ils saluaient les prin- 
cesses d’une révérence, ils s’agenouillaient en leur parlant d’amour 
et, quand ils les quittaient, ils ne manquaient point de leur baiser 
la main. Pour rien au monde ils ne seraient départis de ces belles 
manières, de ces élégances musquées. Au comble du désespoir et 
de la fureur, aux moments les plus pathétiques, ils conservaient 
impassibles les grâces d’un marquis ou d’un abbé galant’ (Olivier, 
Lekain, pp.154-155). 

This style, so closely related to the conventions of French 
society, conflicted strangely with the exotic lands in which tra- 
gedies like Zaire and Mahomet were set. The lack of harmony 
became even more apparent in these plays when, through visual 
means such as costume and stage decoration, Voltaire sought to 
give a semblance of historical accuracy. There was yet another 
reason why Voltaire wished to modify the acting of the Comé- 
diens frangais. He realized that the actors, through their relatively 
impassive and static manner, failed to convey the full force of the 
tragedies they performed. The remedy was to heighten ‘la cor- 
respondance entre l’âme et les traits’, and accordingly Voltaire 
urged the actors to have frequent recourse to gesture and mime, 
to exploit all the means at their disposal, ‘des larmes, de l’horreur, 
et des attitudes’ (Best.2260). 

However great the stress Voltaire laid on gesture and the play 
of features, it did not equal the importance he gave to diction. 
Towards 1730 there were two styles of diction in favour at the 
Comédie frangaise. First of all there was the chanted style, ‘la 
déclamation chantée . . . qui consistait à élever la voix jusqu’à la 
césure pour la laisser retomber ensuite jusqu’à la rime”. This 
manner, with its monotony, its bombast and its emphasis on 


l # see Lote, p.669; a similar descrip- by Olivier (Comédiens, p.353, and 
tion of contemporary style is given Lekain, Pp-152-153). 
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rhythm to the detriment of meaning was unacceptable to Vol- 
taire. It was scarcely preferable to the triviality which marked the 
diction favoured by other actors. They would, Voltaire com- 
plained, speak tragic rôles ‘du ton dont ils jouent les pièces qu’on 
appelle du haut comique’. Of the same school were those who 
mistakenly prided themselves on reciting verse as if it were prose 
(Dissertation sur la tragédie, 1749, M.iii.498). 

Voltaire tried to persuade the Comédiens frangais that while a 
simple manner may be appropriate for comedy, it was quite un- 
suited to the dignity of tragedy, and he insisted: “Un langage au- 
dessus du langage ordinaire doit étre débité d’un ton au-dessus du 
ton familier” (Dissertation sur la tragédie, 1749, M.iii.498). In con- 
sequence, he urged actors to adopta noble style of diction, to give 
an impression of ‘pompe’, of ‘magnificence’, unspoilt by triviality, 
and in complete harmony with the exalted emotions they wished 
to express. 

It is clear that on this elevated plane actors ran the terrible risk of 
being wearisomely monotonous. To nobility of style, then, must 
be added a constant and ingenious search for variety. There 
should be frequent changes in the rate of speech because, while 
stress should be laid on words or phrases of particular evocative 
power, other passages of less interest should be passed over 
quickly. Hence Voltaire’s recommendation to mlle Clairon in 
1750: ‘Encore une fois, débridez, avalez des détails, afin de n’étre 
pas uniforme dans les récits douloureux. Il ne faut se négliger sur 
rien, et ce que je vous dis là n’est pas un rien’ (Best.3532). The 
danger of monotony was firmly thrust aside when the actor made 
judicious use of the full range of his voice, finding the appropriate 
tone and volume to express forcefully the greatest variety of feel- 
ing. There was, Voltaire asserted, ‘un effet prodigieux’ to be 
obtained by having recourse to ‘les contrastes, les inflexions de 
voix, les passages du débit rapide a la déclamation douloureuse, 
les silences après la rapidité, l’abattement morne et s'exprimant 
d’une voix basse, après les éclats que donne l’espérance, ou qu’a 
fournis emportement’ (Best.3539). Voltaire supplemented his 
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forceful suggestions by annotating the manuscript copies of rôles 
which he sent to the Comédiens francais. He explained his prac- 
tice to mlle Clairon in 1750: ‘C’est l’allegro et le piano des musi- 
ciens. J’en use ainsi depuis trente ans’ (Best.3534). He went on 
doing so right to the end of his days for he added, in his own hand, 
numerous instructions for the actors on a copy of his tragedy 
Irène which was produced only a few months before his death 
(Besterman, Directions, xii.67-69). 

The importance of these different recommendations could 
scarcely be over-emphasized. At that time in France there were 
no schools of dramatic art, and aspiring actors learnt their craft 
from experienced players of acclaimed talent. All was well so long 
as Baron and mlle Lecouvreur could serve as exemplary models, 
with their elegantly simple diction. However, Baron died in 1729, 
and mlle Lecouvreur the following year. After that, there was no 
one at the Comédie française to warn gifted beginners against 
lapsing into triviality, to tell them of the serious inadequacy of the 
chanted style. After 1730 it was Voltaire who filled this rôle of 
guide and showed actors how to develop the full range of their 
talent. Subsequently, Lekain and mlle Clairon took over this 
function. By then Voltaire had already succeeded in impressing 
upon them his ideas on diction and on acting. If the actor’s craft 
escaped calamitous decline after 1730and then knew great develop- 
ment twenty years later, this was in no small measure the result of 
Voltaire’s unceasing attention and of his repeated recommenda- 
tions to the Comédiens frangais. 

Unfortunately his remarks, however useful to the players, 
were not always made in writing, after reflection, and in a way 
likely to ensure their ready acceptance. Frequently they were 
made at rehearsals, at times when he could no longer repress his 
impatience and irritation. His comment in these circumstances 
might be amusing, but it could be singularly downright. One 
such occasion was in 1730 during the rehearsals of Brutus. It is 
recounted by Lekain (pp.431-432): “La mollesse de Sarrazin dans 
son invocation au dieu Mars, le peu de fermeté, de grandeur et de 
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majesté qu’il mettait dans tout le premier acte, impatienta Pau- 
teur au point qu'il lui dit avec une ironie sanglante: “Monsieur, 
songez que vous étes Brutus, le plus ferme de tous les consuls 
romains et qu’il ne faut point parler au dieu comme si vous disiez: 
Ah! bonne Vierge, faites-moi gagner un lot de cent francs a la 
loterie” °’. Similarly, it is Lekain (pp.432-433) who records Vol- 
taire’s dismayed comments during the dress rehearsal of Mahomet 
in 1742. The actor Legrand in the rôle of Omar was to convey the 
fear and uncertainty that weighed on the people of Mecca because 
of Mahomet’s presence in their city. Legrand spoke his lines in a 
manner completely devoid of vigour. He had scarcely reached the 
end of his harangue ending with the lines, full of veiled menace, 


Mahomet marche en maitre et l’olive à la main; 
La tréve est publiée, et le voici lui-méme, 


when Voltaire broke in with the dumbfounding commentary: 
‘Oui, oui, Mahomet arrive; c’est comme si l’on disait: “Rangez- 
vous, voilà la vache” °’. Such remarks, though apposite, were 
scarcely calculated to win the actors’ goodwill. 

For all that, Voltaire insisted that his advice be followed and, 
what is more, was not satisfied with a response that merely ap- 
proximated to his desires. This exacting attitude is summed up 
in his sharp remarks to mlle Dumesnil during the first rehearsal of 
Mérope (1743). She played the rôle of the queen Merope, and 
Voltaire considered that she showed insufficient fire in spurning 
the king Polyphontus, her oppressor, in the fourth act. When he 
urged her to greater vehemence, she objected: ‘Il faudrait avoir 
le diable au corps pour arriver au ton que vous voulez me faire 
prendre’. To this Voltaire immediately retorted: ‘Eh, vraiment, 
oui, mademoiselle, c’est le diable au corps qu’il faut avoir pour 
exceller dans tous les arts’ (Lekain, pp.433-434). She then strove 
to express the extreme violence which Voltaire thought appro- 
priate. 

In all probability, Voltaire made his recommendations to 
mlle Dumesnil all the more explicit by demonstrating what he 
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expected of her. According to Wagnitre, this was quite a frequent 
occurrence: ‘Lorsqu'il faisait répéter devant lui quelques-unes de 
ses pièces, il était presque toujours hors de lui-mème, tant il entrait 
dans les diverses passions. Souvent il arrivait qu'il avait répété 
enfin route la pièce à lui seul’ (Longchamp and Wagnière, i.49) As 
one would expect, few actors readily let themselves be guided. 
Most experienced keen resentment against this dramatist who, 
they fek, presumed to teach them their art, and supposed his taste 
to be superior to theirs. This wearying antagonism sometimes 
moved Voltaire to exasperation. During the rehearsing of Zaire, 
his tragedy set in the Middle East, he wrote: “Mon dieu, mon cher 
Cideville, que vous écrivez bien et que j'ai de plaisir de recevoir de 
vos lettres! Je m’attirerais ce plaisir-R plus souvent, mais com- 
ment trouver un instant au milieu des maladies, des affaires et des 
comédiens, gens plus difficiles à mener que mes Turcs? (Best.486) 

Actors too had good cause for exasperation. After the perform- 
ance of a new phy, Voltaire usually made still more recommenda- 
tions to the cast. If weaknesses in the versification or in the struc- 
ture of the work had become apparent, he would seek to correct 
them forthwith. Thus, as soon as actors had become really fami- 
Rar with their rôles, they were called upon to learn new lines, 
perhaps a new act, and to adjust their performance accordingly. 
Sometimes when sending these corrections to actors, Voltaire is 
known to have behaved with singular lack of consideration. On 
more than one occasion, when he was anxious to give them a copy 
of the changes he had made to a phy that was being produced, he 
called at their homes late at night and roused them from their 
sleep (Best.3402). 

It is understandable that actors did not always bow graciously 
to his demands. In such cases he would strain his inventiveness to 
find ways of overcoming the players’ unwillingness to accept 
modifications to their rôles. When Zaire was first produced in 
1732, the actor Quinault-Dufresne steadfastly refused to adopt 
the changes Voltaire had made to his part. One day when Qui- 
nault-Dufresne was at table in the company of his guests, a gift 
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abandoned their hostility and sought to make peace with Vol- 
taire. Accordingly, they sent a delegation of players to assure him 
of their desire to collaborate with him, and of their readiness to 
follow his recommendations faithfully. In this way the dispute 
was brought to a close (Longchamp and Wagniere, ii.270-271, 
282-284; Desnoiresterres, iii.405-407). 

However much the Comédiens frangais were justified in their 
complaints about Voltaire, it should be remembered that his plays 
were usually highly profitable to them as a company (Lancaster, 
i.9). What is more, he generously recompensed those actors who 
responded to the heavy demands he made on them. For example, 
when Sémiramis was performed, several actors acquitted them- 
selves well and Voltaire made them a gift as a mark of his appre- 
ciation (Best.3296). Aire proved a triumph at the Comédie fran- 
caise, and Voltaire attributed a large part of his success to the 
responsive cooperation of the actors. Consequently, according to 
the Mercure of March 1736 (p.539), Voltaire surrendered to the 
actors part of his share of the takings: ‘On nous assure que m. de 
Voltaire, pour marquer aux comédiens sa satisfaction et récom- 
penser leur zèle et leurs talents, vient de leur abandonner sa pièce, 
avec tous les profits des représentations suivantes’. 

Voltaire’s generosity found expression ina different way. When 
resounding applause greeted Zaire in 1732, he made no attempt 
to claim entirely for himself this demonstration of public ap- 
proval. In verse that became widely known, he gave mlle Gaussin 
liberal credit for rousing the public’s enthusiasm by her perform- 
ance of Zaire, the heroine of the tragedy (M.x.279). She won a 
similar success in the title-rôle of Aire in 1736, and Voltaire 
immediately complimented her (M.x.5 12): 


Ce n’est pas moi qu’on applaudit, 
C’est vous qu’on aime et qu’on admire. 


Consequently, it was not simply with money that Voltaire could 
be liberal, but even with the fame that he sought after so eagerly. 
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When, on the other hand, a play proved unsuccessful on the 
stage, it would have been easy for Voltaire to indulge in bitter 
criticism and heap blame on the Comédiens francais. Yet he 
refrained from soothing his disappointment in this unworthy 
manner, and accepted responsibility for his failures. 


The Actresses 


For Adrienne Lecouvreur (1692-1730) Voltaire felt great affec- 
tion; and he held her exceptional talents in the greatest esteem. Her 
sudden death, soon after his return from England, robbed him of 
a friend. It deprived the Comédie frangaise of one of the greatest 
actresses it has known, an innovator in her use of gesture on the 
stage and in replacing the traditional chanted style of declaiming 
by a more flexible and less artificial manner. For the end of the 
season at the Comédie frangaise in 1730, Voltaire composed an 
Harangue in which he paid tribute to ‘cette actrice inimitable qui 
avait presque inventé l’art de parler au cœur, et de mettre du sen- 
timent et de la vérité là où l’on ne mettait guère auparavant que de 
la pompe et de la déclamation’ (M:xxii.70). The following year, 
recollection of the abominable treatment shown her after death 
drew from his pen the Mort de mlle Lecouvreur, verse which he 
described as ‘dictés par l’indignation, par la tendresse et par la 
pitié” (Best.394). She remained alive in his memory; he wished her 
to live in the memory of others and so raised her an altar in the 
Temple du goût, the dwelling-place of those who are worthy of 
enduring fame (Carcassonne, p.82; M.viii.591). 

The friend was irretrievably lost. Could the actress be replaced? 
Who, Voltaire asked himself, would assure the success of Brutus 
by playing the rôle of Tullie with the vigour it needed? With 
characteristic enterprise he entrusted the part to Anne Marie 
Dangeville (1714-1796), an entirely inexperienced actress. Dur- 
ing the first performance of the tragedy on 11 December 1730, her 
lack of assurance was all too obvious. Voltaire then made her a 
number of recommendations for playing her part, and sought at 
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the same time toallay her fears of being unequal to the task she had 
assumed: ‘Au nom de dieu, soyez tranquille. Quand méme cela 
n'irait pas bien, qu’importe? Vous n’avez que quinze ans, et tout 
ce qu’on pourra dire, c’est que vous n'êtes pas ce que vous serez 
un jour’ (Best.373). In the event her apprehension was justified. 
She failed to win success in the mediocre rôle of Tullie, and re- 
linquished it after several performances (Bengesco, Comédiennes, 
p.44). It was partly because of this unhappy experience that she 
decided to abandon tragedy and to devote herself entirely to 
comedy. She then surpassed herself. 

Her performance in Voltaire’s /ndiscret in 1736 was excellent, 
and to the author’s unqualified satisfaction (Best.96r). After this 
date she rarely appeared in Voltaire’s plays because her style was, 
in general, unsuited to them. Her talent appears to have diminished 
rapidly, and her supremacy in certain rôles was contested. As a 
result, in 1743 she was obliged to share the rôles of ‘soubrette’ 
with a promising beginner, mlle Clairon. The following year she 
is reported to have wept in dismay when Voltaire indicated his 
preference for her rival (Gueullette, p.309). Yet she preserved an 
important place in his esteem, and when she withdrew from the 
stage he offered her public tribute, describing her as ‘cette actrice 
si pleine de finesse et de vérité, qui renfermait en elle seule de quoi 
faire la réputation de cing ou six actrices’. Indeed he thought it 
fitting to name her ‘cette favorite des graces’ (Compliment, 1763, 
M.xxiv.466). 

When she abandoned the rôle of Tulliein Brutus, it was success- 
fully taken up by Catherine Marie Jeanne Dupré who, admitted 
to the Comédie francaise in 1724, was known successively as 
mlle de Seine and mlle Dufresne. Gifted but of weak constitution, 
she failed to achieve great distinction in her profession. It was not 
until 1733 that she was given the opportunity of creating an im- 
portant rôle in one of Voltaire’s tragedies. That year he gave her 
the title-part in Adélaide du Guesclin. Ill health obliged her to 
refuse the rôle (Best.665), and then forced her to leave the stage in 
1736 (Lancaster, i.14). 
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In 1731 a new actress who was to win rapid fame entered the 
Comédie française. It was Jeanne Catherine Gaussin (1711-1767) 
who had previously belonged to a company of players at Lille. 
Voltaire quickly perceived her talent and chose her for the title- 
rôle in Zaire (1732). Her artless spontaneity and simple grace in 
this part won her immediate favour with the public, and roused 
Voltaire’s enthusiastic admiration. He offered her his compli- 
ments (M.x.279): 


Jeune Gaussin, recois mon tendre hommage, 
Recois mes vers au théâtre applaudis; 
Protége-les: Zaire est ton ouvrage; 

Il est à toi, puisque tu l’embellis. 


When mlle Dufresne was unable to take the title-part in Adélaïde 
du Guesclin, Voltaire gave it to mlle Gaussin. He did so reluctantly, 
convinced that there was little hope of her playing it satisfactorily 
(Best.665). It is true that as Adélaïde du Guesclin she did not add 
to her fame, but this was the fault of the tragedy, not of her acting. 
Two years later, she took her revenge in the title-part in Aire, a 
rôle which was a personal triumph for her (Prévost, viii.107). 
Although she went on playing rôles in Voltaire’s works, Aire 
was the last great success she obtained in collaborating with him. 

It seems highly likely that Voltaire paved the way for her suc- 
cess by writing parts specially suited to her talents. Later he 
declared that mlle Gaussin had inspired ‘un nouveau genre de 
comédie’, and explained: ‘Sa figure charmante, les graces ingénues 
de son jeu, le son intéressant de sa voix, ont fait imaginer de mettre 
en action des tableaux anacréontiques; ses yeux parlaient à l’âme 
et Pamour semblait l’avoir fait naître pour prouver que la volupté 
n’a pas de parure plus piquante que la naïveté’ (Compliment, 1763, 
M.xxiv.465). In view of these remarks, it seems that while writing 
the passionate tragedies Zaire and Alzire, Voltaire had consciously 
in mind the special attributes of the young actress. 

Perhaps too the major part of Atide in Zulime was written for 
her. Her performance in that rôle in 1740 proved however to bein 
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no way remarkable. In Mahomet in 1742 the important role of 
Palmire was entrusted to her. Although it was a part that should 
have suited her, she played it without lustre. Then for a time she 
seems to have entered Voltaire’s private life. In March 1744, a 
police spy reported that, to mme Du Chatelet’s great consterna- 
tion, mlle Gaussin had become Voltaire’s mistress (Best.2748 and 
commentary). This statement must be left as it stands, for it is 
neither confirmed nor contradicted by other reports. 

This association, if indeed it existed, does not appear to have 
influenced Voltaire’s assessment of mlle Gaussin’s diminishing 
talent. Akire was revived in August 1745, and it is remarkable that 
the title-rôle was played, not by mlle Gaussin who had created it 
some ten years earlier, but by mlle Clairon who now eclipsed her 
in this part (Best.2959). Subsequently, Voltaire gave mlle Gaus- 
sin a title-rdle once more. This was in 1749 in the sentimental 
comedy Wanine. Her performance, marked by simplicity and 
feeling, was well suited to the play (Bengesco, Comédiennes, 
p.60). The following year, in the tragedy Oreste, she was given 
the minor rôle of Iphise, and played it without success. Her dic- 
tion was too slow, it lacked variety and roused Voltaire’s hostile 
comment (Best.3522, 3534). After that date, she was given only 
secondary parts in Voltaire’s tragedies. 

To excel in comedy was to be the great achievement of Jeanne 
Françoise Quinault (1699-1783) who became a member of the 
Comédie frangaise in 1718. Her lively style, her sparkle and intel- 
ligence won her merited success with the public. Moreover, 
cultivated and with an open speculative mind, she presided over 
her own salon. Voltaire seems to have been among her guests but 
it is not possible to say at what date. 

Did she wonder why a man of wit like Voltaire was not the 
author of successful comedies? Possibly, for it was mlle Quinault 
who gave Voltaire the idea of writing the Enfant prodigue. It has 
generally been thought that he overheard mlle Quinault say that 
she intended to suggest the theme to Destouches. Then, it is 
said, Voltaire hurriedly prepared a draft of the Enfant prodigue, 
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won mlle Quinault’s approval of it, and thus forestalled Des- 
touches (Desnoiresterres, ii.103-104). This involved explanation 
must be abandoned in favour ofa simpler one. It is now clear that 
there was no eavesdropping and no rivalry between Voltaire and 
Destouches: mlle Quinault suggested the subject to Voltaire 
when she wrote to him at Cirey in mid-February 1736 (Best.999 
and commentary). 

Voltaire completed the play in a month and sent a copy of it to 
the ‘belle et discréte reine du théatre’: ‘Songez, mademoiselle, que 
c'est vous qui m'avez donné ce sujet très chrétien, fort propre à la 
vérité pour l’autre monde; mais gare les sifflets de celui-ci! Il n’y a 
rien à risquer, mademoiselle, si vous vous chargez de l’ouvrage; 
et, en vérité, vous le devez. C’est à vous à nourrir l'enfant que je 
vous ai fait’ (Best.999). Mile Quinault then obtained permission 
to have the work performed, distributed the rôles and supervised 
the rehearsals. The play was performed on 10 October 1736, and 
its success was a tribute to mlle Quinault not only as producer but 
also as actress in the rôle of the baronne de Croupillac. Her re- 
markable performance attracted the attention of Louis xv who 
showed his appreciation by granting her an annuity of 1000 livres 
(Gueullette, p.160). Voltaire recognised his indebtedness to ‘la 
charmante Thalie’ and wrote, complimenting her on the success 
of the play: ‘C’est vous qui, par vos soins, avez fait réussir la pièce” 
(Best.1120). 

Despite such flattering remarks, the relationship between dram- 
atist and actress was not simply one of whole-hearted cordiality. 
When mlle Quinault had taken the Enfant prodigue into her care 
Voltaire sought, in June 1736, to give her a small writing desk as 
a present, and he instructed his agent: ‘Il faut tacher que l’homme 
qui portera ce présent ne laisse pas à mlle Quinault le temps de le 
refuser, et qu’il s’enfuie bien vite dès qu’il l’aura donné a quelqu’un 
de la maison’ (Best.1047). These curious recommendations 
obviously mean that Voltaire feared an uncompromising refusal. 
In the event, his apprehension was justified, because mlle Qui- 
nault would not accept his present. Then in September it was 
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mlle Quinault who sought to make a gift. She offered him a black 
puppy which he accepted (Best.1102). Towards the end of 1736 
he sought once more to makea gift to mile Quinault. On this occa- 
sion he offered her ‘une très jolie pendule d’or moulu’ (Best.1171). 
There is, however, no indication that his gift was accepted. 
Mlle Quinault apparently feared that accepting a present from 
Voltaire would place her under an obligation to him. Yet Vol- 
taire’s intention was a disinterested one. He was moved by affec- 
tion and esteem (Best.1168). What is more, he preserved this 
attitude of high regard despite mlle Quinault’s rebuffs. 

Subsequently on different occasions Voltaire showed the high 
esteem in which he held mlle Quinault’s critical judgement and 
sense of opportuneness. It was with her, ‘aimable et sage critique’, 
that Voltaire discussed the early versions of Mérope and Mahomet 
(Best.1355, 2038). In 1739 when there was question of reviving 
Alzire and @dipe, Voltaire was absent from Paris. He appealed to 
mlle Quinault for guidance because she knew the mood of the 
audience at the Comédie frangaise and could best judge when 
these plays were most likely to win the public’s favour (Best. 
1970). Moreover, as her authority over the Comédiens français 
was undoubted, Voltaire used to call upon her to exert this influ- 
ence in his favour. Thus, in 1740, when he had decided how to 
distribute the rôles in Zulime he asked mlle Quinault to ensure 
that his wishes were respected (Best.2041). She received, too, the 
extremely delicate task of directing the actors during the rehear- 
sals of Zulime because, Voltaire insinuated, she alone was capable 
of this undertaking: ‘Qui raménera mademoiselle Dumesnil de 
la fureur à la tendresse? ce sera vous. Vous donnerez, mademoi- 
selle, vos conseils aux acteurs comme aux auteurs; heureux ceux 
qui en profiteront! (Best.2053). The following year this collabo- 
ration, so flattering to mlle Quinault and profitable to Voltaire, 
came to a sudden end when mlle Quinault abruptly withdrew 
from the Comédie française. 

Marie Frangoise Marchand (1711-1803) acted under the name 
of mlle Dumesnil. She had belonged to a troupe of players in 
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Strasburg before joining the Comédie française in 1737. Her 
talent was admirably suited to a number of Voltaire’s tragedies. 
Her first triumph was in 1739 when she played the réle of Jocasta 
brilliantly in a new production of Voltaire’s Œdipe. Thanks to 
this success, she immediately became the leading lady in Voltaire’s 
tragedies and thus eclipsed mlle Gaussin. The following year 
Voltaire entrusted her with the title-rôle in Zulime. The tragedy 
was lamentably weak; it could not be redeemed even by the 
superb acting of mlle Dumesnil. 

In Mérope (1743) she gave the full measure of her rich talent. 
Voltaire again gave her the title-part, convinced that only she 
could assure the success of this unusual tragedy. His choice of 
leading lady was fully vindicated. Mlle Dumesnil was remarkable 
as Merope and won the enthusiastic applause of the spectators 
(Mercure, March 1744, p.560). Indeed her acting in this tragedy 
marked a date in the history of the theatre in France. In following 
Voltaire’s injunctions to show greater abandon while acting, she 
disregarded the traditional notion that rapid movement was in- 
compatible with the dignity of tragedy. She was to be seen in 
Mérope ‘traversant en un clin d’œil tout le théâtre, les larmes dans 
les yeux, la pâleur sur le front, les sanglots à la bouche, les bras 
étendus’ (Appel, 1761, M.xxiv.220). In an animated style which 
corresponded closely to Voltaire’s constant recommendations, 
she was able to express deep emotions by forceful imitation of 
reality. Later Voltaire declared that no actress before her had 
succeeded so well in portraying “ces emportements de la nature 
qui se peignent par un mot, par une attitude, par un silence, par un 
cri qui échappe à la douleur’ (Appel, 1761, M.xxiv.219). It is there- 
fore small wonder that, at the time of Mérope’s success, Voltaire 
joined with the public’s enthusiasm and offered his compliments 
to ‘la divinité qui a eu les hommages de Paris’ (Best.2599). 

Through this triumph in Mérope, mlle Dumesnil became un- 
deniably the leading actress on the stage in Paris. Her good fortune 
continued for several years and in 1748 Voltaire gave her the title- 
part in Sémiramis. The rehearsals delighted Voltaire and led him 
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to exclaim: ‘Mademoiselle Dumesnil s’est surpassée’ (Best.3262). 
It seemed that this new tragedy would be at least as successful as 
Mérope. The first performance destroyed this confident expecta- 
tion. In particular, mlle Dumesnil proved disappointing: her 
declining power had become apparent. It contrasted sharply with 
the growing mastery of mlle Clairon. 

Mlle Clairon (1723-1803), an extremely gifted actress, was 
endowed with extraordinary enterprise. To begin her bustling 
career at the Comédie française in 1743 she chose the title-rôle in 
Phèdre, a part in which mlle Dumesnil had been winning great 
applause. This choice doubtless appeared strangely presump- 
tuous. It was fully vindicated, because mlle Clairon’s perform- 
ance was crowned with success. It immediately became apparent 
that mlle Dumesnil was no longer secure in her position as lead- 
ing tragic actress. 

Although mlle Clairon eagerly thrust herself forward, she was 
to wait some years before supplanting mlle Dumesnil. In 1748, it 
was mlle Dumesnil who played the title-rôle in Sémiramis. 
Mlle Clairon was given the secondary part of Azéma, thus creat- 
ing a rôle in one of Voltaire’s tragedies for the first time. Critics 
failed on this occasion to remark on her performance, but there 
can be no doubt that Voltaire was favourably impressed by it. 
This is evident from his decision that in future mlle Clairon would 
share with mlle Dumesnil the leading rôles in his new tragedies. 
Longchamp gives Voltaire’s assessment of the relative talents of 
the two actresses when he explains that ‘avec une intelligence 
égale et presque autant de force, elle [mlle Clairon] montrait plus 
de noblesse, et se maintenait 4 la hauteur du genre sans en tomber 
jamais, comme sa rivale le faisait quelquefois’ (Longchamp and 
Wagnière, ii.285). 

When distributing the parts for Oreste in 1750, Voltaire gave 
the main rôle of Electra to mlle Clairon, while mlle Dumesnil 
played the older Clytemnestra and mlle Gaussin appeared as 
Iphise. The cast was a brilliant one. Favoured with the leading 
part, mlle Clairon succeeded in dominating thestage. All Voltaire’s 
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compliments were offered to her: ‘Vous avez été admirable, vous 
avez montré dans vingt morceaux ce que c’est que la perfec- 
tion de l’art, et le rôle d’Electre est certainement votre triomphe” 
(Best.3532). Yet her acting was not without blemish, and Voltaire 
suggested to her, with infinite care, how she could do even better 
and thus enhance her success: ‘Je suis pére, et, dans le plaisir 
extrême que je ressens des compliments que tout un public en- 
chanté fait à ma fille, je lui ferai encore quelque petites observa- 
tions pardonnables à l’amitié paternelle’ (Best.3532). On the 
other hand, Voltaire bowed to the judgement of ‘belle Electre’ 
and, upon her recommendation, shortened the second act so as to 
make the action more intense (Best.3534). Thanks to her success 
in Oreste, mlle Clairon supplanted her rival, mlle Dumesnil, and 
became the leading tragic actress at the Comédie frangaise. 
What is more, Oreste inaugurated a long period of valuable 
collaboration between Voltaire and mlle Clairon. With time, her 
artistic sense and critical acumen gave her the place in Voltaire’s 
esteem that had once been occupied by mlle Lecouvreur. 


The Actors 


Abraham Alexis Quinault (1693-1767) appeared on the stage 
under the name of Quinault-Dufresne. He was after Baron’s 
death in 1729 the foremost actor at the Comédie frangaise. In 1730 
his performance as Titus in Voltaire’s Brutus was in no way 
remarkable, but as the sultan Orosmane in Zaire two years later 
he was brilliantly successful. Voltaire then made a number of 
changes to the rôle only to find that he had the greatest difficulty 
in persuading Quinault-Dufresne to accept them, as we have 
seen. Yet this circumstance does not seem to have impaired their 
subsequent relations. Several years later, when Voltaire recalled 
the actors in Zaire, he wrote in highly complimentary terms 
(M.ix.395): 

Quand Dufresne et Gaussin, d’une voix attendrie, 
Font parler Orosmane, Alzire, Zénobie, 
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Le spectateur content, qu’un beau trait vient saisir, 
Laisse couler des pleurs, enfants de son plaisir. 


In 1734 he had the important rôle of the warrior Vendôme in 
Adélaïde du Guesclin. He appears to have been ill-suited for the 
part because his performance was woefully inadequate (Best.692). 
On the other hand, success came his way in 1736 when he played 
the part of Zamore, the young Indian chieftain in AZire. This 
same year he won further distinction by his successful perform- 
ance in the rôle of Euphémon fils in the Enfant prodigue. This 
proved to be his last success in creating a rôle in Voltaire’s plays. 
His performance in 1740 as the captive prince Ramire in Zulime 
passed unnoticed. Voltaire cast him once more in the part of the 
youthful and unfortunate lover when he gave him the singularly 
important rôle of Séide in Mahomet. However, Quinault-Du- 
fresne retired from the Comédie frangaise in 1741, before Maho- 
met was performed there. Voltaire was greatly dismayed and 
lamented to d’Argental: “Quand Dufresne quitte, tout le reste 
n’est rien’ (Best.2277). 

The other actors at the time were indeed of no great eminence. 
There was Pierre Claude Sarrazin who, born in 1689, became a 
member of the Comédie francaise in 1729. He was admitted to fill 
the vacancy created by Baron’s retirement. His appearance and 
manner limited him to portraying older men. In 1730 he had the 
opportunity of creating for the first time a rôle in one of Voltaire’s 
plays. He was given the title-part in Brutus. Unfortunately, his 
performance lacked both vigour and assurance. He quickly 
gained confidence and, making the best of his particular aptitude, 
distinguished himself in such elderly rôles as Lusignan in Zaire, 
Hermogide in Æriphyle, and in particular as Alvarez in Alzire 
(Gueullette, p.210; Olivier, Comédiens, p.35; Prévost, viii.107). 
He did not again win such notable success, even though he created 
a rôle in each of Voltaire’s plays until 1750: he played Euphémon 
père in the Enfant prodigue, Bénassar in Zulime, Zobire in Maho- 
met, Narbas in Mérope, Caesar in the Mort de César, Philippe 
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Humbert in Vanine and Pammène in Oreste. By 1748, his talent 
had greatly diminished. His performance as a confidant in Sémi- 
ramis in that year was quite ineffectual. What is more, he rejected 
in a highly offensive manner the recommendations that Voltaire 
made him for playing his rôle: he matched discourtesy with 
incompetence (Best.3296). 

Like Sarrazin, Charles Francois Nicolas Racot de Grandval 
(1710-1784) became a member of the Comédie française in 1729. 
He created parts in most of Voltaire’s plays between 1730 and 
1750 and at time filled important rôles such as Nérestan in Zaire, 
the title-part in Mahomet, Aegisthus in Mérope, and the title-part 
in Oreste. The other rôles created by Grandval are Valerius Pub- 
lica in Brutus, Nemours in Adélaïde du Guesclin, Gusman in 
Alzire, Junius Brutus in the Mort de César, Arzace in Sémiramis, 
and the chevalier d’Orban in Vanine. This achievement was not a 
proof of Grandval’s excellence; it was rather an indication of the 
dearth of good actors at the Comédie française. After his perform- 
ance in Sémiramis (1748) Voltaire made him a gift. Nevertheless 
it is clear from Voltaire’s remarks that the gift was intended to 
recompense Grandval’s loyal collaboration rather than to ack- 
nowledge his professional talent (Best.3296). Altogether it can 
be said that, despite numerous favourable opportunities, Grand- 
val remained in the ranks of the undistinguished (Best.4287,5749). 

It is not known precisely when Voltaire met Jean Baptiste Sauvé 
(1701-1760) who had assumed the name of La Noue. They began 
corresponding in 1739 (Best.1874). La Noue had written a tra- 
gedy, Mahomet 11, which was performed with success at the 
Comédie française on 23 February 1739 (Mercure, February1739, 
p.355). At the time, La Noue was acting in the theatre he managed 
at Lille. In August 1740, Voltaire recommended him to Frede- 
rick 17 as suitable to direct the theatre founded in Berlin by the new 
king of Prussia (Best.2158). Several months later, at the begin- 
ning of 1741, Voltaire was in Lille and, to see the effect of his Maho- 
met on the stage, had it performed by La Noue. The result more 
than fulfilled his hopes. Mahomet proved to be deeply moving. 
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What is more, Voltaire believed he had discovered a very talented 
actor, as he announced to d’Argental: ‘Vous croirez peut-être que 
je blasphéme quand je dis que La Noue, avec sa physionomie de 
singe, a joué le rôle de Mahomet bien mieux que n’etit fait Du- 
fresne’ (Best.2323). There can be no doubt that it was through 
Voltaire’s initiative that La Noue was asked to join the Comédie 
francaise (Best.2328). All obstacles to his being admitted were 
removed when Frederick 11, bent on the conquest of Silesia, 
abandoned his plans for La Noue to go to Berlin. La Noue entered 
the Comédie francaise on 15 May 1742 and received Voltaire’s 
elaborate compliments: ‘Vos talents ne sont pas le seul mérite que 
jaime en vous, l’auteur et l’acteur n’ont que mes applaudisse- 
ments, mais honnête homme, l’homme d’un commerce aimable 
a mon cœur” (Best.2440). 

With La Noue at the Comédie française, Voltaire decided that 
Mahomet could be performed with a fair chance of success 
(Best.2421). He gave La Noue the rôle of Séide, the young ener- 
gumen who suffers the tragic consequences of fanatical devotion. 
His performance was disappointingly unimpressive. He did not 
receive a word of praise from Voltaire, not even an expression of 
satisfaction. It is possible that he was less happy in the rôle of 
Séide than as the triumphant but false prophet Mahomet whom he 
portrayed at Lille. Whatever the explanation, it can be said that 
La Noue had proved a lesser actor than Voltaire had thought. 

In 1743 Zaire was to be revived. Quinault-Dufresne was no 
longer at the Comédie française to fill the leading male rôle of 
Orosmane that he had created with success. Grandval claimed it, 
while La Noue looked upon it as his due. However, Voltaire had 
decided that La Noue was extremely ill-suited for this rôle of 
amorous sultan and insisted that it be given to Grandval (Best. 
2551). Fearing a resentful outburst from La Noue, Voltaire called 
on d’Argental to soothe the actor’s hurt pride (Best.2848). His 
cordial relationship with La Noue had come to an end. 

After Mahomet La Noue was not to create a rôle in Voltaire’s 
plays until 1748, when he was entrusted with the part of Assur, an 
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interesting but secondary character in Sémiramis. ‘Si La Noue 
n'est pas froid, la pièce sera bien chaude’ was Voltaire’s optimistic 
opinion (Best.3262). To help La Noue attain this measure of 
warmth, Voltaire made him a number of recommendations, in 
terms that were courteous, but cold and distant (Best.3271). In 
the event, La Noue proved a dismal failure (Best.3284). That was 
not all. He publicly attacked the tragedy in which he had per- 
formed and gave Voltaire occasion to complain indignantly: ‘La 
Noue a déclamé contre la pièce beaucoup plus haut qu’il n’a 
déclamé son rôle’ (Best.3296). It was moreover La Noue, in the 
company of Grandval and Paulin, who provoked the conflict 
between Voltaire and the Comédiens frangais at the beginning of 
1750 (Longchamp and Wagnière, ii.270). 

Louis Paulin (1711-1770) had been given the chance of proving 
his worth as an actor. After being a dragoon, he became an actor 
at Lyons and then at Besangon. He joined the troupe at the Comé- 
die française in 1742, a few days after La Noue. That same year 
La Noue failed to distinguish himself in Mahomet. To whom 
then, Voltaire wondered, would he give the rôle of the monarch 
Polyphontus in Mérope? With customary enterprise he chose 
Paulin, the newcomer. When surprise was shown that his choice 
had fallen on a relatively inexperienced actor, Voltaire replied 
peremptorily: ‘Laissez faire, c’est un tyran que j’éléve à la bro- 
chette’ (Manne, p.76). This daring experiment was not rewarded 
with success, for if Paulin had noble bearing and appearance, his 
voice was without flexibility and his facial expression was rigid. 
Subsequently, Voltaire entrusted him only with less important 
parts, such as Cassius in the Mort de César, Oroés in Sémiramis, 
Blaise in Vanine and Aegysthus in Oreste. 

It was towards the beginning of 1750 that Voltaire made the 
acquaintance of Henri Louis Cain (1728-1778) who was to win 
renown under the name of Lekain. The son of a goldsmith, he 
possessed a small private income and devoted himself to amateur 
acting, his dominant interest. Indeed it was while he was acting 
on a private stage in Paris that he caught Voltaire’s attention. He 
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later told Voltaire of his determination to succeed on the stage 
and refused to be discouraged when the great drawbacks of a 
theatrical career were then made clear to him. Impressed by Le- 
kain’s talent and firmness of resolve, Voltaire set out to render him 
every possible service (Lekain, pp.423-427; Longchamp and 
Wagnière, ii.287-288). 

For more than six months Lekain lived at Voltaire’s home in 
the rue Traversiére, and rehearsed under his constant supervision. 
He soon became an important member of the amateur company 
that played in Voltaire’s private theatre, so that in June 1750 he 
filled the title-rôle in Mahomet, played Ménodore in Zulime and 
Statilius in Rome sauvée. Then Voltaire succeeded in arranging 
for him to play at the Comédie frangaise. His first performance 
was on 14 September 1750 as Titus in Voltaire’s Brutus. He was 
admitted to the troupe the following year. In this way Voltaire 
enriched the theatre of France with a great actor. It has been 
pointed out that, at the same time, he acquired a loyal collaborator 
whose style and perception were admirably suited to his plays: 
‘Les attitudes sculpturales de Lekain, la pompe de ses gestes, sa 
curiosité de la couleur locale, sa diction lyrique sans trop s’éloigner 
du naturel, son art de mettre un panache éclatant au front de la 
vérité, tout cet ensemble de qualités convint merveilleusement a 
des pièces qui tenaient à la fois du mélodrame et de l’opéra’ (Oli- 
vier, Lekain, p.64). 

Individually the actors were, it can be seen, greatly in Voltaire’s 
debt. He gave those with talent the opportunity of proving their 
worth when he cast them in leading rôles in his plays. He did not 
cautiously reserve these parts for actors of established reputation, 
but time and time again, gave them to inconspicuous or inex- 
perienced players: if celebrity did not come their way it was not 
because opportunity had been denied them. On the other hand, 
if they won fame it was usually through playing Voltaire’s tra- 
gedies, the most successful that were produced at the Comédie 
frangaise in those years. Thus, Brunetiére could write (p.617): 
‘Jamais une Gaussin ne s’est acquittée complétement envers 
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l’auteur de Zaire, une Clairon envers celui de Tancréde ou de 
Sémiramis.’ 

Although it is common knowledge that Voltaire played an 
important rôle in the history of the theatre in France during the 
eighteenth century, it is not generally realized how great that réle 
was during the two decades after the death of Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur in 1730. Deprived of this remarkable actress, the Comédie 
frangaise was threatened with stagnation, indeed with decay. But 
for Voltaire it would have known this misfortune. It was, above 
all, his guidance to actors on the practice of their craft, on diction, 
gesture and mime which preserved the vitality of the Comédie 
francaise during these years. 


CHAPTER V 


The Writers (1) 


Their Status 


The regard in which Voltaire held the arts is made abundantly 
clear by the manner in which he evaluated past ages: he expressed 
lively admiration only for those epochs in which man’s achieve- 
ment in the fine arts was notable. Among the arts, it was letters 
more than any other which won his particular respect. His prefer- 
ence is evident in the plan of the Siècle de Louis x1v. In this work, 
chapter xxxi on the sciences is comparable in length to chap- 
ter xxxiii which is devoted to music, architecture, sculpture and 
painting. On the other hand, chapter xxxii, which deals exclusive- 
ly with the art of literature, is three times as long. In the Essai sur 
les mœurs, Voltaire is categorical: ‘Une preuve infaillible de la 
supériorité d’une nation dans les arts de Pesprit, c’est la culture 
perfectionnée de la poésie. Je ne parle pas de cette poésie enflée et 
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gigantesque, de ces ramas de lieux communs et insipides sur le 
soleil, la lune et les étoiles, les montagnes et les mers; mais de cette 
poésie sage et hardie, telle qu’elle fleurit du temps d’Auguste, 
telle qu’on l’a vue renaître sous Louis x1v’ (M.xi.215). 

This particular regard for letters is not to be explained simply 
as the natural reaction of a writer. It rests on the firm belief that it 
is letters, more than any other of the arts, which exercise a civiliz- 
ing influence on man. Their power has been great for they have 
modified ‘les mœurs féroces et barbares’ of different peoples, thus 
dispelling ignorance and barbarity. On the other hand, their 
absence is inevitably accompanied by decay: ‘Voulez-vous savoir 
si les belles-lettres font du bien a une nation; comparez les deux 
extrémes, Cicéron et un ignorant. Voyez si c’est Pline ou Attila 
qui fit la décadence de Rome’ (Dictionnaire philosophique, 1771, 
M.xix.53). To Voltaire’s mind, letters in their manifold forms are, 
at once, the source and the consequence of the intellectual and 
material development of nations. 

In societies thus modified and enriched, letters remain a super- 
bly active force, shaping man’s conscience and directing his en- 
deavour. Voltaire is explicit: “Qui méne le genre humain dans les 
pays policés? Ceux qui savent lire et écrire’ (Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique, 1771, M.xix.593). It is evident that, in such circumstances, 
the writer is vested with special responsibilities for he is, in effect, 
the spiritual guide of his fellows. In some respects, he fills the rdle 
which the priest has traditionally occupied in society. Apart from 
possessing this powerful moral influence, letters are an inexhaus- 
tible source of joy and of satisfaction for the cultivated. To convey 
this idea, in its multiple aspects, Voltaire referred to a well known 
passage in Cicero’s Oratio pro Archia poeta which he translated: 
‘Les lettres forment la jeunesse, et font les charmes de l’âge avancé. 
La prospérité en est plus brillante; l’adversité en reçoit des conso- 
lations; et dans nos maisons, et dans celles des autres, dans les 
voyages, dans la solitude, en tous temps, en tous lieux, elles font 
la douceur de notre vie’ (Epitre dédicatoire of Akire, 1736, 
M.iii.376). 
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The importance of letters was seen too in politics, more specif- 
ically in the relations that exist between states. It was widely held 
in the first half of the eighteenth century that the remarkable 
prestige of France in Europe derived from the intellectual and 
artistic development of her people. Montesquieu, for example, 
was categorical: ‘Si nous voulons jeter les yeux sur l’Europe, nous 
verrons que les états où les lettres sont cultivées ont aussi, à pro- 
portion, plus de puissance’ (Pensées, i.273). Voltaire shared this 
view wholeheartedly. When he concluded in 1733 that the arts 
were being badly neglected in France, he warned his compatriots 
that the power of France and her influence over other states were 
in jeopardy: ‘Malheur aux politiques qui ne connaissent pas le prix 
des beaux-arts! La terre est couverte de nations aussi puissantes 
que nous. D’où vient cependant que nous les regardons presque 
toutes avec peu d’estime? C’est par la raison qu’on méprise dans 
la société un homme riche dont esprit est sans goût et sans culture. 
Surtout ne croyez pas que cet empire de l’esprit, et cet honneur 
d’être le modèle des autres peuples, soit une gloire frivole: ce sont 
la les marques infaillibles de la grandeur d’un peuple’ (Zpitre dédi- 
catoire of Zaire, 1733, M.ii.5 44-5 45). 

Since artists play such an important rôle in contributing to the 
nation’s well-being and renown, it is manifest that they should 
receive particular attention from those responsible for governing 
the state and for shaping public opinion. This need for special 
treatment becomes more evident if it is realized, as Voltaire 
insisted, that the artist is a unique being endowed with aptitudes 
that in general cannot be acquired through effort nor bestowed by 
education: ‘La nature forme presque toujours des hommes en tout 
genre de talent’ (Epitre dédicatoire of Zaire, 1733, M.ii.5 42). As 
such particular gifts may well be destroyed in an unpropitious 
climate or at best remain a stunted growth, it was the grave re- 
sponsibility of those governing the nation to find ways of en- 
couraging the development of all talent. Above all, they should 
make sure that the artist has prestige, and that he is esteemed for 
his special abilities. To show the singular efficacy of this idea, 
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Voltaire gave an excessively flattering picture of English practice: 
‘Ce qui encourage le plus les gens de lettres en Angleterre, c’est la 
considération où ils sont: le portrait du premier ministre se trouve 
sur la cheminée de son cabinet; mais j’ai vu celui de Pope dans 
vingt maisons’ (Lanson, ii.158; M.xxii. 180). 

In particular, the wise king should take a keen interest in the 
progress of letters. Then, by judicious approbation he ought to 
stimulate ‘une noble émulation’ among artists and so urge them 
to greater endeavour (Lpitre dédicatoire of Zaire, 1733, M.ii.5 42). 
His ministers too, if they are far-sighted, should offer encourage- 
ment to writers by having them appointed to those posts of state 
employment for which they are competent. In support of this 
suggestion, Voltaire refers once more to the glowing example of 
England. In that land of enlightenment, Addison was secretary 
of state, ‘M. Newton était intendant des monnaies du royaume; 
M. Congreve avait une charge importante; M. Prior a été pléni- 
potentiaire’ (Lanson, ii.158; M.xxii.179-180). Such appointments, 
Voltaire believed, were of advantage both to the state and to the 
artist. The state profited by employing men of ability, whilst 
writers had the advantage of occupying positions respected by 
the public. Moreover, by virtue of their employment, they re- 
ceived financial security. Thus freed from the tyranny of pub- 
lishers and patrons, they could devote themselves to their liter- 
ary work in a disinterested manner. 

The nobility should play its part in helping to promote the 
development of letters. Its members, by actively cultivating their 
literary talent, should serve as an example to the country. A 
number of English noblemen were writers. This, in Voltaire’s 
opinion, exercised an extremely favourable influence on opinion: 
‘Ils ont cultivé les lettres comme s’ils en eussent attendu leur for- 
tune: ils ont de plus rendu les arts respectables aux yeux du peu- 
ple, qui en tout a besoin d’être mené par les grands’ (Lanson, 
11.129; M.xxii.168). Voltaire believed that if his different recom- 
mendations were followed, the writer would be provided witha 
powerful stimulus: he would draw constant encouragement from 
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the realization that he was engaged ina craft which was the object 
of public esteem. 

It should be pointed out that Voltaire’s argument rests on a 
number of assumptions concerning both the king and the writers. 
In the first place, it supposes a king endowed with exceptional 
taste, and sufficiently liberal not only to grant writers a large 
measure of intellectual independence but also to assure them pro- 
tection from oppressive forces in society. Such a king was excep- 
tional. It assumes, moreover, that writers would not manifest 
radical hostility towards the established political order, not seek 
to subvert its institutions. To the contrary, it presumes that, in 
exercising their liberty, writers would work towards the good of 
the state as it existed, at most showing the way to beneficial re- 
form but without advocating fundamental change. 

So many pressing injunctions on the need to encourage writers 
clearly indicate that, in Voltaire’s view, their position in France 
was much less favourable than it should have been. Yet Voltaire’s 
campaign on their behalf was brief. It was restricted to a time 
when, after his return from England, he revealed his growing 
sense of purpose. The principal works in which he advocated the 
encouragement of letters appeared in 1733 and 1734: the Epitre 
dédicatoire of Zaire (1733), the Temple du goût (1733) and the 
Lettres philosophiques (1734). His recommendations failed to 
meet with the approval of the king and his government. It is only 
fair to add that they were made in writings which, regarded as 
offensive on different counts, were suppressed by the police. Yet 
it is unlikely that he would have had greater success even if he had 
put forward his ideas in works that were considered anodine by 
authority. The time was not ripe for bringing about the changes he 
advocated. Voltaire realized this, and did not renew his campaign. 

As before, writers went on being treated with lack of regard 
both by the king and his ministers. They were not given prestige 
by being appointed to posts of public office. Indeed, they did not 
always obtain the appointments to which, traditionally, they 
could lay claim. Voltaire emphasizes this circumstance in his 
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Lettre sur les inconvénients attachés à la littérature, which was pub- 
lished in 1742. In it, a fictive young writer is warned: “Les places 
destinées aux gens de lettres sont données à l’intrigue, non au 
talent; ce sera un précepteur, qui par le moyen de la mére de son 
éléve emportera un poste que vous n’oserez pas seulement regar- 
der, le parasite d’un courtisan vous enlèvera l’emploi auquel vous 
étes propre’ (Best.ii.422, appendix 13). It might be felt that, as 
this Lettre is a polemic writing, it presents a distorted picture of 
Voltaire’s real convictions. This is not so. It corresponds closely 
to Voltaire’s views in 1734 when, in a private letter to his friend 
Cideville, he wrote: ‘La profession des lettres, si brillante, et si 
libre sous Louis xtv, le plus despotique de nos rois, est devenue 
un métier d’intrigues et de servitude. Il n’y a point de bassesse 
qu’on ne fasse pour obtenir je ne sais quelles places, ou au sceau, 
ou dans les académies’ (Best.741). Furthermore, the veracity of 
Voltaire’s remarks is confirmed in a general way by the baron de 
Breteuil who as minister to Louis xvi wrote, towards 1775, in his 
Réflexions sur la manière de rendre utiles les gens de lettres: ‘Il me 
semble qu’on les a un peu trop négligés sous le règne précédent. Si 
on leur a accordé quelquefois des grâces, elles étaient ou trop légè- 
res pour les intéresser, ou trop obscures pour satisfaire leur amour- 
propre, ou données trop indistinctement a l’intrigue et ala médio- 
crité pour être recherchées par le vrai mérite’ (Breteuil, i. 128). 
One result of this lack of genuine interest was that the public 
retained its conventional and derisive attitude towards writers; 
for example, the image of the poet in the public mind was a be- 
draggled starveling, an object of ridicule. Thisattitude, transposed 
on to the stage of the Comédie française, was graphically evident 
in the public’s reaction to the poet, the chief character in Piron’s 
Métromanie which was performed in 1738: ‘Piron souhaita que 
Dufresne, qui ne jouait que les rois, et les rôles nobles, se chargeat 
du rôle du poète dans sa comédie. Dufresne témoigna une répu- 
gnance invincible à s’habiller aussi ridiculement que nous habil- 
lons nos poètes. “Hé bien, lui dit Piron, mettez-vous comme moi, 
on n’y trouvera pas à redire”, et Piron et le comédien s’habillèrent 
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superbement. Dès que l’acteur parut sur le théâtre pour com- 
mencer son rôle, on se disposa à le huer. Alors il se tourna vers 
Piron; le parterre vit que le comédien était en règle, puisqu'il 
n'était pas mieux vêtu que le poète, et il lui fut permis de jouer tran- 
quillement le rôle du poète’ (Grimm, i.121). 


V’oltaire’s Protégés 


Voltaire strove to make up to some extent for official neglect of 
writers and took it on himself to encourage young men of letters 
by offering them not only counsel but also financial assistance. In 
1736, when replying to critics who accused him ofenvy, he stated: 
‘Je regarde un grand poète, un bon musicien, un bon peintre, un 
sculpteur habile, s’il a de la probité, comme un frère que les arts 
m'ont donné; et les jeunes gens qui voudront s’appliquer aux 
lettres trouveronttoujoursen moiun père’ (Discours, M.xxxii.460). 
This declaration may well be exaggerated. It is not, however, un- 
founded. When settling into a new dwelling in 1733, Voltaire 
outlined his activities to Cideville: ‘Me voici tenant maison, me 
meublant, et m’arrangeant, non-seulement pour mener une vie 
douce, mais pour en partager les petits agréments avec quelques 
gens de lettres, qui voudront bien s’accommoder de ma personne 
et de la médiocrité de ma fortune’ (Best.604). Voltaire was refer- 
ring to Linant, from Rouen, who was recommended to him by 
Cideville (Best.598), and to ‘un jeune homme nommé le Fèvre 
qui fait aussi des vers harmonieux, et qui est né comme Linant, 
poète et pauvre’ (Best.640). His generosity became known and 
was remarked on, anonymously, in the following way: ‘Il [Vol- 
taire] a retiré prés de lui deux jeunes gens qui étaient sans fortune 
et à qui il a reconnu des talents. Il les nourrit en gens honorables 
et non en poétes, leur fournit un honnéte entretien, leur ouvre son 
cœur, sa bourse, et tous les trésors de son art. Voltaire went on 
doing so for two years (commentary on Best.1689). 

1 Revue rétrospective, edited by 


Taschereau (Paris 1836), 2° série, 
Vii. 105-106. 
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Voltaire’s aid took on different forms. One of the very effective 
ways in which he helped young writers was by introducing them 
into society. In doing this, he succeeded in making them widely 
known, in bringing them out of the anonymity in which they had 
been labouring. This action had the further result of creating 
among the public a flattering impression in favour of such young 
writers. The experience of Marmontel illustrates this point and was 
recounted by La Porte in 1750: ‘Il se fit d’abord connaître de m. de 
Voltaire, et m. de Voltaire l’annonga dans le monde. Il en est des 
grands hommes de la littérature comme des princes au milieu de 
leur cour; là où ils jettent leurs regards, tous les yeux vont s’arréter. 
M. de Voltaire fixa les siens sur m. Marmontel, et celui-ci attira 
aussitôt ceux de tout le public’ (La Porte, Observations, iii.26). 

Furthermore, on occasions, he sought employment for aspir- 
ing writers. It was with this intention that he obtained for Linant 
the position of tutor to mme Du Chatelet’s son. He was, too, 
prepared to lend his help to young writers who sought royal 
favours. When La Marre wished to make a request of the queen, 
Voltaire composed on his behalf the flattering verses which are 
known as Placet à la reine (M.xxxii.410). At other times, he en- 
trusted young men with the task of supervising the printing of 
one of his works. As they received in return for this service the 
profits that accrued from the edition, Voltaire was in effect offer- 
ing them the chance of obtaining a quick and generous return 
from slight effort; in 1735 La Marre obtained the profits from an 
edition of the Mort de César (Best.991; Bengesco 90); then Vol- 
taire authorized La Marre and Linant to publish in 1738 for their 
own advantage an edition of his Enfant prodigue (Commentaire 
historique, M.i.78); in 1746, Marmontel received the profit made 
on the edition which he prepared of the Henriade, the most popu- 
lar of Voltaire’s writings (Bengesco, 375). Finally, there were 
many occasions when Voltaire lent money to needy writers, or 
indeed made them gifts (Best.1071, 1377, 2027, etc.). 

Some of the young men whom Voltaire helped cannot be 
identified. Many of them are known by nothing more than their 
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names, and only because they were associated with Voltaire. They 
include Cénar, Le Fèvre, Legouve, Linant, MacCarthy, and 
Ravoisier. It would be improper to include the chevalier de 
Mouhy and La Morlière in this list, for they were not men whose 
literary talent Voltaire sought to develop; they were adventurers 
whose services he obtained for a fee. Of the writers whom Vol- 
taire assisted during this period, three won fame and are therefore 
deserving of special mention. They are Baculard d’Arnaud, Mar- 
montel and Vauvenargues. 

Baculard d’Arnaud (1718-1805) made himself known to Vol- 
taire at the beginning of 1736 by sending him a compliment in 
verse (Best.960). He was then a student. When Voltaire learnt of 
his truly modest circumstances, he had his business agent make 
him a gift of thirty livres, explaining: ‘C’est une petite ceuvre de 
charité soit chrétienne soit mondaine’. As Baculard d’Arnaud had 
a keen interest in poetry and seemed to be talented, Voltaire 
encouraged him in his ambition of making a career of letters 
(Best.1039). Besides complimenting Voltaire in private, Baculard 
d’Arnaud composed a flattering Lettre... au sujet des tragédies de 
m. de Voltaire and had it printed in the Mercure (April 1736, 
p-701). His name, associated with Voltaire’s, appeared again in 
the Mercure of October 1738 (p.2147) which printed his Lettre... 
à mme de B***, en lui envoyant les ‘Eléments de Newton’. The 
following year when Baculard d’Arnaud’s family was in partic- 
ularly straitened circumstances, Voltaire strove to obtain employ- 
ment for his protégé, ‘un jeune homme d’une bonne famille, d’une 
grande espérance, trés bien né, capable d’attachement et de la plus 
tendre reconnaissance, qui est plein d’ardeur pour la poésie et 
pour les sciences’ (Best.1746). Voltaire failed in his quest, despite 
his generous recommendations. 

He then undertook to support Baculard d’Arnaud completely. 
For two years Voltaire provided entirely for his needs, hoping in 
this way to give him the chance of developing his talent (Best. 
4950). However, Baculard d’Arnaud, ‘cet enfant en Apollon’, 
drew small profit from this generous treatment. In 1741 he was 
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again in dire distress, in which Voltaire concluded, ‘son oisiveté 
et sa vanité ont mine de le laisser longtemps’ (Best.2281). Bacu- 
lard d’Arnaud nevertheless benefited further from Voltaire’s 
generosity, and it must be said that, at the time, he was grateful to 
him. His fortunes gradually improved. They reached unprece- 
dented heights in mid-1748 when he was appointed to the enviable 
post of literary correspondent to Frederick. Baculard d’Arnaud’s 
relations with Voltaire remained cordial, indeed they became 
closer; Voltaire gave him copies of slight verse compositions for 
sending to Prussia, while Baculard d’Arnaud kept Voltaire in- 
formed of literary affairs in Paris (Best.3324). Then, at the begin- 
ning of 1750, Baculard d’Arnaud accepted an annuity from Fre- 
derick and took up residence in Berlin. When, some months later, 
he and Voltaire met once more, their former friendship had 
changed into rivalry: Frederick had turned the head of his young 
protégé, and set him against Voltaire. 

In 1745 Jean François Marmontel (1723-1799) wrote to Vol- 
taire from the distant city of Toulouse. His only introduction 
was an ode, the Znvention de la poudre à canon, with which he had 
just competed unsuccessfully for a prize at the Académie des Jeux 
floraux. In reply, he received a most cordial letter, along with a 
copy of Voltaire’s works. Marmontel was, in his own words, ‘fou 
de joie et d’orgueil’ (Marmontel, i.109). Shortly afterwards Vol- 
taire obtained an assurance from Orry, contrôleur des finances, 
that fitting employment would be found for Marmontel in Paris. 
On the strength of this guarantee, Marmontel left Toulouse. 
When he arrived in Paris he learnt that Orry had been dismissed 
from office and was therefore no longer able to help him (Best. 
3001 and commentary). Voltaire then undertook to provide for 
his needs, and to guide him. He encouraged Marmontel to develop 
his knowledge of the theatre, opened his library to him and 
secured for him the right to enter the Comédie francaise without 
payment (Marmontel, i.142-146). What is more, he shared Mar- 
montel’s disappointments. On one occasion, a printer claimed he 
was unable to sell more than half the edition that he had made of a 
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poem by Marmontel. Voltaire took over the remaining copies, 
and, in keeping with a practice common at the time, offered to 
sell them while visiting the court. Marmontel recounts the con- 
sequence of this venture: ‘Voltaire, peu de jours après, arrivant 
de Fontainebleau, me remplit mon chapeau d’écus, en me disant 
que c’était le produit de la vente de mon poème. . . . Il me fit 
entendre que les personnes qui l’avaient payé noblement étaient 
de celles dont ni lui ni moi n’avions rien a refuser’ (Marmontel, 
i.152). In this way, Voltaire not only offset a disappointment but 
also contrived to make a gift without causing embarrassment. 
Thanks to Voltaire’s aid and encouragement, Marmontel was 
soon able to offer the public his first tragedy, Denys le tyran. First 
performed on 5 February 1748, it was then played on no fewer 
than twenty-two occasions in the course of that year. The success 
was so considerable that Marmontel was greeted as the coming 
master of the French stage: ‘Crébillon était vieux, Voltaire vieil- 
lissait; aucun jeune homme, entre eux et moi, ne s’offrait pour les 
remplacer’ (Marmontel, i.178). It is to his credit that he did not 
allow this triumph to turn his head. Indeed, in the midst of suc- 
cess, he thought of Voltaire to whom he owed so much, and dedi- 
cated his tragedy to him. When Voltaire received the dedication 
in verse, he replied, deeply moved: ‘Mon cher ami, j’ai été atten- 
dri jusqu’aux larmes de votre charmante épitre. Elle me fait autant 
de plaisir que d’honneur: c’est un monument que vous érigez a 
l'amitié’ (Best.3330). The following year Marmontel had another 
victory with his tragedy, Aristoméne. Produced at the Comédie 
francaise on 30 April 1749 it was performed on twenty-eight occa- 
sions during that year. Marmontel could then boast of two 
remarkable successes in two consecutive years. This did not give 
him a sense of rivalry, nor did it move Voltaire to envy. Rather, 
Voltaire paid Marmontel generous compliments on his success, 
and consoled him when his Aristomène was pitilessly attacked by 
Fréron (Best.3405). Marmontel responded to Voltaire’s deeply 
felt solicitude with gratitude and affection. He drew such comfort 
and strength from Voltaire’s sympathy that he addressed him as 
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‘mon tendre pére’ (Best.3407). Voltaire’s departure for Prussia 
did not bring about a complete break in their happy association. 
It simply marked the end of the first stage of what Marmontel 
called ‘cette liaison d’amitié qui, durant trente-cinq ans, s’est sou- 
tenue, jusqu’à sa mort, sans aucune altération” (Marmontel, i.109). 

The marquis de Vauvenargues (1715-1747) was a young cap- 
tain in the infantry when, in 1743, he wrote to Voltaire from his 
quarters at Nancy. In the hope of engaging him in a literary dis- 
cussion, he submitted his opinion on the merits of different 
writers of the seventeenth century (Best.2565). Although Vol- 
taire did not know him, his letter in reply was marked by great 
esteem, for he had immediately perceived that his correspondent 
was endowed with remarkable taste: ‘II serait en effet fort difficile, 
monsieur, qu’il y eût deux personnes capables d’écrire une telle 
lettre; et depuis que j'entends raisonner sur le goût, je mai rien vu 
de si fin et de si approfondi que ce que vous m’avez fait l’honneur 
de m'écrire” (Best.2567). Voltaire’s high opinion was fully con- 
firmed when he later became personally acquainted with Vauve- 
nargues. He then addressed him as ‘aimable créature, beau génie’ 
and declared: ‘Si vous étiez né quelques années plutôt mes ou- 
vrages en vaudraient mieux’ (Best.275 1). This was no idle com- 
pliment, for when Voltaire later sent Vauvenargues a manuscript 
copy of his newly-finished Sémiramis, it was not to draw his 
flattering praise but rather to benefit from his critical remarks 
(Best.3085). 

His trusting regard for Vauvenargues stemmed not only from 
great conformity of taste and outlook, but also from remarkable 
compatibility of temper. Marmontel was often present when Vol- 
taire and Vauvenargues met, and he noted the tone of their con- 
versations and the nature of their relationship: ‘L’un et l’autre, 
sans se flatter, ni par de vaines adulations, ni par de molles com- 
plaisances, s’honoraient à mes yeux par une liberté de pensée qui 
ne troublait jamais l'harmonie et l’accord de leurs sentiments 
mutuels’ (Marmontel, i.182). In the course of his inaugural 
address to the Académie frangaise in 1746, Voltaire gave public 
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expression to his admiration for Vauvenargues: ‘Un homme élo- 
quent et profond s’est formé dans le tumulte des armes . . . , un de 
ces esprits aimables que Tibulle et Ovide eussent regardés comme 
leurs disciples, et dont ils eussent voulu étre les amis’ (M.xxiii.213). 

However, Vauvenargues was not destined to live long. His 
health had suffered irreparable harm during arduous campaigns, 
and his sight was rapidly failing. He accepted the painful approach 
of death with courage and resignation, and died in 1747 at the age 
of thirty-two. Voltaire’s distress was great, and to celebrate the 
memory of his deceased friend he composed his Eloge funébre des 
officiers qui sont morts dans la guerre de 1741 which concludes with 
the apostrophe: ‘Je sentirai longtemps avec amertume le prix de 
ton amitié; à peine en ai-je goûté les charmes: non pas de cette 
amitié vaine qui naît dans les vains plaisirs, qui s’envole avec eux, 
et dont on a toujours à se plaindre; mais de cette amitié solide et 
courageuse, la plus rare des vertus. C’est ta perte qui mit dans 
mon cœur ce dessein de rendre quelque honneur aux cendres de 
tant de défenseurs de l'Etat, pour élever aussi un monument à la 
tienne’ (M.xxiii.259-260). 

From this brief survey, it is abundantly clear that Voltaire 
strove, above all, to encourage those young writers who aspired 
to fame as poets or dramatists. His choice certainly corresponds 
to his own abiding preoccupation with the theatre and with verse. 
It also reflects his adherence to the traditional standards, still cur- 
rent at the time, for evaluating literary productions: verse took 
precedence over prose. 

The spirit in which Voltaire acted towards these writers was 
essentially ofa disinterested nature. He wished to encourage them 
in the practice of their difficult art, just as he encouraged actors 
with gifts, counsel and hospitality. Marmontel did not forget the 
help that he and other writers had received from Voltaire. When 
he looked back later in life, he described Voltaire’s generous 
attitude in the following way: ‘On sait avec quelle bonté Voltaire 
accueillait les jeunes gens qui s’annongaient par quelque talent 
pour la poésie: le Parnasse français était comme un empire dont 
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il n’aurait voulu céder le sceptre à personne au monde, mais dont 
il se plaisait à voir les sujets se multiplier’ (Marmontel, 1.109). 
These remarks are confirmed, independently, by the Mercure 
(April 1736, p.663): ‘Il semble que les gens de lettres doivent 
savoir gré à m. de V. de ce que non-seulement il contribue à Phon- 
neur de la patrie par ses ouvrages, mais encore de ce qu'il fait des 
élèves’. It might be added that, in some cases, Voltaire seems to 
have found deep emotional satisfaction in assisting young writers. 
At times, particularly in the case of Marmontel, a relationship 
developed in which Voltaire and his protégé were like father and 
son. On such occasions, patronage and favour for the young 
appear to have been, to some extent, a substitute for paternity. 
Support for this suggestion may be found in Voltaire’s later life. 
There were times when his attitude towards young writers was 
demonstratively paternal. This was notably the case with La 
Harpe who, like Marmontel, responded by addressing Voltaire 
as ‘mon père’. 

In giving such considerable assistance to young writers, Vol- 
taire had in effect taken the place that he believed a prudent 
minister of state should have occupied. He had, too, given a vivid 
example of the way in which a successful writer could help those 
beginning in the same career. Such generosity in a man of letters 
was without precedent and, at the time, without equal. Voltaire’s 
readiness to encourage beginners, and the pre-eminent position 
he enjoyed as a man of letters, gave him a special place in the 
esteem of young writers. In 1749 La Porte remarked on this cir- 
cumstance in the following terms: ‘Nos jeunes gens surtout le 
regardent comme le prince du Parnasse, et lui rendent en cette 
qualité tous les hommages dus à ce rang’ (La Porte, Observations, 
1.300). 


Mutual relations 


Voltaire’s often repeated conviction was that those who devoted 
themselves to literary creation, ‘le plus bel apanage de l'humanité’, 
should be united by the closest possible bonds. He insisted in1741: 
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‘J'ai toujours pensé, j’ai dit, j’ai écrit que les gens de lettres de- 
vraient €tre tous fréres’ (Best.2385). Mutual interest in the prac- 
tice of an art should eclipse all other considerations, over-shadow- 
ing both personal and sectarian interests. This idea is illustrated 
impertinently in the Temple du goût (1733). In this temple, Vol- 
taire and his companions discovered an élite assembly which was 
not, however, a homogeneous one: ‘Parmi ces gens d’esprit nous 
trouvames quelques jésuites. Un janséniste dira que les jésuites se 
fourrent partout; mais le dieu du Goût reçoit aussi leurs ennemis, 
et il est assez plaisant de voir dans ce temple Bourdaloue qui s’en- 
tretient avec Pascal sur le grand art de joindre l’éloquence au rai- 
sonnement’ (Carcassonne, p.86; M.viii.575). In more serious tone, 
Voltaire insisted to Maupertuis: ‘La différence des opinions ne 
doit jamais en aucun cas altérer les sentiments de l’humanité; 
-.. un newtonien peut très bien aimer un cartésien et même un 
péripatéticien s’il y en avait un’ (Best.1551, vii.399). 

It follows, according to this eminently reasonable view, that 
quarrels between writers should be avoided. What is more, Vol- 
taire showed by his own example that the ideal he set up was a 
practicable one and not merely a theoretical possibility. In 1730 
he wished to attack the novel view put forward by La Motte that 
prose could be properly employed in tragedy. He first went to 
La Motte, who was many years his senior, and sought from him 
‘la permission d’écrire contre ses sentiments’ (Mémoire sur la 
satire, 1739, M.xxiii.49). In the course of the vigorous polemic 
that ensued, both writers were careful to preserve every courtesy 
and wage ‘une guerre d’honnéte homme’. Voltaire’s account of 
their discussion is accurate and bears repetition: ‘Je ne suis de son 
avis sur rien. ... J’écris avec tant de civilité contre lui, que je Pai 
demandé lui-même pour examinateur de cette préface où je tâche 
de lui prouver son tort à chaque ligne, et il a lui-même approuvé 
ma petite dissertation polémique. Voila comme les gens de lettres 
devraient se combattre’ (Best.379). The awareness of having 
great interests in common should do more than make writers 
avoid discordant conflict with each other. It should lead them to 
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present a united front whenever one of their number was unjustly 
attacked. Voltaire insisted: “Tout homme de lettres doit justifier 
l’homme de lettres calomnié, comme tout citoyen doit secourir le 
citoyen qu’on assassine’ (Mémoire, 1739, M.xxiii.30). In this way, 
by giving forceful expression to a keen sense of mutual respon- 
sibility, writers would succeed in constituting a respected and 
thoroughly cohesive body. 

In reality, the republic of letters was far from being the abode of 
unity and harmony. It was, Voltaire complained in 1730, the 
scene of constant civil war: ‘Ils [les gens de lettres] sont plus mor- 
dants d’ordinaire que des avocats, et plus emportés que des jansé- 
nistes. Les lettres humaines sont devenues trés inhumaines. On 
injurie, on cabale, on calomnie, on fait des couplets. Il est plaisant 
qu’il soit permis de dire aux gens par écrit ce qu’on n’oserait pas 
leur dire en face’ (Best.379). Voltaire’s complaint appears again in 
1733 (Best.587), in 1737 (Best.1233) and in the Epitre à m. le pré- 
sident Hénault which was written in 1748 (M.x.351). It was a 
constant preoccupation. He believed that this mania for doing 
harm was to be explained, not by a flaw in man’s nature, but by 
the conditions which prevailed in France. The arts were in a state 
of decay; those artists who had only slight talent, envious of their 
more fortunate fellows, strove in every way to thwart them: 
‘Nous sommes dans un temps de disette; nous avons peu, nous 
nous l’arrachons. Virgile et Homère ne se disputaient rien, parce 
qu’ils étaient dans l’abondance’ (Discours préliminaire of Akire, 
1736, M.iii.381). 

No good resulted from quarrels among writers; there was only 
great harm for both parties, and for men of letters in general. They 
dishonoured their craft in the eyes of the public and, in conse- 
quence, the influence of writers was greatly diminished. Hence 
Voltaire’s insistence in 1736: ‘Que gagnent les auteurs en se déchi- 
rant mutuellement? Ils avilissent une profession qu’il ne tient qu’à 
eux de rendre respectable. Faut-il que l’art de penser, le plus beau 
partage des hommes, devienne une source de ridicules, et que les 
gens d’esprit, rendus souvent par leurs querelles le jouet des sots, 
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soient les bouffons d’un public dont ils devraient être les maîtres?’ 
(Discours préliminaire of Alzire, 1736, M.iii. 380). 

Voltaire’s vehement assessment of public reaction can scarcely 
be called exaggerated. It is confirmed in part by Marais (iii.317) 
who observed: ‘Ces combats d’auteur ne laissent pas de réjouir’. 
Similarly, La Motte? speaks of ‘le plaisir malin’ taken by the public 
on seeing writers ‘se dégrader les uns les autres’. Again, d’Alem- 
bert? stresses the harm that writers did themselves by their quar- 
rels. He perceived that violent quarrels cost them the influence 
they sought to exert: ‘Heureux au moins les gens de lettres s’ils 
reconnaissent enfin que le moyen le plus sûr de se faire respecter 
est de vivre unis, s’il leur est possible, et presque renfermés entre 
eux; que par cette union ils parviendront sans peine à donner la 
loi au reste de la nation sur les matières de goût et de philosophie’. 

Although Voltaire was keenly aware of the harmfulness of 
literary quarrels, he was frequently involved in such conflicts. An 
effort must then be made to estimate to what extent he was respon- 
sible for bringing about discord. This will be done in the course of 
examining his relations with writers of the time. 


The Poets 


Louis Racine (1692-1763) was the son and biographer of Jean 
Racine. As such, he was undoubtedly vested with special prestige 
in the eyes of Voltaire with whom, in early manhood, he was on 
terms of cordial esteem (Best.68, 78). If in subsequent years they 
grew apart to some extent, it was certainly without conflict, for 
when they presented their writings to each other in 1736, Vol- 
taire remarked: ‘J’ose dire que si je pouvais me flatter de faire des 
vers aussi bien que vous, nous devrions donner l’exemple de cette 
amitié si rare parmi les personnes qui courent la même carrière’ 


2 in his Réflexions sur la critique; see 3 in his Essai sur les gens de lettres; 
Houdard de La Motte, Œuvres see d’Alembert, Œuvres philosophi- 
(Paris 1754), iii.t. ques, historiques et littéraires (Paris 
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(Best.1022). The discussion on versification which followed did 
nothing to impair their mutual goodwill (Best.1036, 1065). How- 
ever, their friendly relationship came to an abrupt end in 1738 
when Racine espoused the cause of Voltaire’s bitter enemy, Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau. Voltaire then commented: ‘Je suis assez faché 
que Racine, que je n’ai jamais offensé, ait sollicité la permission 
d’imprimer une satire dévote de Rousseau contre moi’ (Best. 
1426). There the matter rested for the time being. 

In 1742 Racine published his poem, La Religion, which was as 
Voltaire knew the fruit of long meditation. For Voltaire, it was a 
chance of retribution. He published a criticism of Racine’s poem 
in the form of an anonymous pamphlet, Conseils à m. Racine sur 
son poème de la Religion, par un amateur des belles-lettres (M.xxiii. 
173-184). In it, Racine was accused of being monotonous, was 
denied originality of thought and criticized for the technical 
deficiencies of his versification. This devastating criticism was not 
enough. Voltaire completed his attack by quoting a number of 
extracts from Racine’s poem, which he contrasted unfavourably 
with passages from his own work. Racine’s inferiority was thus 
given high relief. Voltaire’s brochure was an act of retaliation 
which was not repeated. This was certainly not because Voltaire 
chose to ignore Louis Racine, who went on defending J. B. Rous- 
seau (Best.3428). It was because Voltaire no longer felt that 
Racine’s activity was directed personally against him. 

Before Jean Baptiste Rousseau (1671-1741) was exiled for his 
satirical poems in 1712, he enjoyed great reputation and was 
styled ‘le grand lyrique’, ‘le Pindare français’. He and Voltaire 
corresponded sporadically. Subsequently, in October 1722, Vol- 
taire called on Rousseau during a brief stay he made in Brussels. 
They were soon implacable enemies. Their literary pretensions 
were certainly not the main cause of their disagreement, but may 
well have been a contributory factor (Best.121). Their estrange- 
ment was brought about by satirical verse which Rousseau had 


4 see the Amusements du cœur et de 
l'esprit (Amsterdam), iv.289-290. 
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composed and read to Voltaire. In this poem, one of Voltaire’s 
patrons, the duc de Noailles, was bitterly and unjustly attacked. 
Subsequent events are not clear. It seems that Voltaire, attentive 
to his patron’s interests, informed him of the poem and that in 
consequence a complaint was addressed to Rousseau’s patron, 
prince Eugene of Savoy-Carignan (Best.145 and commentary). 
For his part, Rousseau claimed that his poem was in no way 
aimed at the duc de Noailles. He thus succeeded in justifying him- 
self to his patron (Best.145; Bonnefon, pp.5 58-562). At the same 
time he swore vengeance on Voltaire. 

In 1724, Voltaire’s Hérode et Mariamne was played for the first 
time. It proved a failure. Rousseau decided the moment was ripe 
for giving ‘le petit coquin d’Arouet’ a good lesson. In this spirit, 
he decided to publish a corrected version of Tristan L’Hermite’s 
Mariamne (Grubbs, p.102). The following year, before he could 
give effect to this project, Voltaire had revised his Hérode et 
Mariamne, and had it played with resounding success. Rousseau’s 
ill-humour was great and found expression in a letter, copies of 
which were circulated in Paris towards the end of 1725 and found 
their way into the provinces (Desnoiresterres, i.466-467). The 
letter was in the form of a criticism of Voltaire’s tragedy and its 
tenor may be judged from the very first words: ‘Pai enfin eu le 
plaisir de considérer 4 mon aise cette merveilleuse superfétation 
dramatique, ou, si vous voulez, le second accouchement d’un 
avorton, remis dans le ventre de sa mére pour y prendre une nou- 
velle nourriture’ (Best.237). Although the letter was not printed, 
it became known to Voltaire and stung him to reply. He retorted 
by writing to Rousseau, but his letter has been lost and its contents 
are unknown (Best.240). The quarrel then remained dormant for 
a number of years. 

It does not seem that Voltaire took note when in 1731 Rousseau 
had his revised version of Tristan’s Mariamne printed: its pub- 
lication was no longer relevant to Voltaire’s preoccupations. On 
the other hand, he was annoyed by one of Rousseau’s insulting 
epigrams against him (Best.487). In 1732 there were rumours of 
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an impending clash between the two men (Marais, iv.332) and, 
in effect, an inglorious battle was on the point of breaking out. 
Despite the counsel of friends, Voltaire had decided to reply pub- 
licly to Rousseau. He was having a new edition of his Œuvres 
printed in Holland during the latter part of 1732. He included in 
this collection a letter he had written some years earlier in which 
he passed harsh judgement on Rousseau’s different writings. 
What is more, he resorted to insult, and attacked the person of his 
adversary: ‘Je tombe sur un psaume ou sur une épigramme ordu- 
riére de Rousseau; cela éveille mon odorat, je veux lire ses autres 
ouvrages, mais le livre me tombe des mains: je vois des comédies à 
la glace, . . . une épitre au comte d’Ayen qui est à faire vomir, un 
petit ouvrage de Rouen fort insipide, une ode a m. Duché au-des- 
sous de tout cela. Mais ce qui me révolte, ce qui m’indigne, c’est 
le mauvais cœur et le malhonnéte homme qui perce a chaque ligne’ 
(Best.4o). 

It has long been thought that Rousseau answered this attack by 
composing the ‘portrait de Voltaire’ which won notoriety in 
Paris at the end of 1732 (Bonnefon, p.566). However, it has now 
been shown that Rousseau was not the author of this piece (Leigh, 
ii.25 1-253). Yet he did not ignore Voltaire’s attack. He answered 
it by writing a criticism of Zaire, which had been performed with 
extraordinary success in August and September 1732. As was to 
be expected, he condemned the tragedy. It was not the verse nor 
the structure of Zaire that he censored, but rather its spirit. He 
would have it known that Zaire was a piece of iniquity and that he, 
as a morally fastidious being, was shocked by ‘ce mélange odieux 
de piété et de libertinage dont la pièce est souillée’ (Best.5 42). 
Manuscript copies of his criticism reached a wide public in Paris 
at the end of 1732 (Marais, iv.462, 466). It appeared in a Dutch 
journal, Le Glaneur, on 6 April 1733. 

By that time Voltaire’s Temple du goût had already become 
public (Best.563). In this work Voltaire gave full expression to 
his terrible anger, and portrayed Rousseau as arrogant, iras- 
cible and insulting (Carcassonne, pp.73-77; M.viii.584-586). La 
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Critique, who controlled admission to the temple, passed severe 
judgement on him and condemned the great bulk of his work: 
‘Vous, Rousseau, brûlez vos opéras, vos comédies, vos dernières 
allégories, odes, épigrammes germaniques, ballades, sonnets; 
jurez de ne plus écrire’ (Carcassonne, pp.77-78). 

It seemed that there was worse to come. By August 1733 Vol- 
taire had completed his Epitre sur la calomnie (M.x.282-288). 
“Vous verrez queje hais Rousseau’, heassured Cideville (Best.624). 
In the event, the poem was not published for some time. The 
dispute then lost some of its vehemence. In 1734, Rousseau pub- 
lished several more of his epigrams against Voltaire (Grubbs, 
p-181). For his part, Voltaire gave relief to his anger by insulting 
Rousseau in the anonymous letter he sent him towards the middle 
of 1734. It concludes with the exclamation: ‘Ah, maraud, que tu 
es ennuyeux!’ (Best.740). 

Then, early in 1736, Voltaire took the offensive and launched 
a violent, personal attack on ‘l’affreux Rousseau’ in the Préface of 
his Mort de César (M.iii.311). Moreover, at the end of this tragedy 
he added his Epitre sur la calomnie where he dragged in the mire 


à Ce vieux rimeur couvert d’ignominies, 
Organe impur de tant de calomnies, 
Cet ennemi du public outragé, 
Puni sans cesse et jamais corrigé, 


Ce vil Rufus... 


To counter this bitter attack, Rousseau had a long letter, dated 
22 May 1736, printed in a Dutch journal called the Bibliothèque 
française (Best.1040). In the course of a circumstantial account of 
his relations with Voltaire, he stressed that their eventual dis- 
agreement was entirely the fault of Voltaire who sowed discord 
wherever he went. Moreover, he dwelt insidiously and with parti- 
cular emphasis on the irreligiousness of Voltaire’s works and 
showed how this was matched by disrepectful behaviour in public. 
Rousseau’s argument was often unfounded, indeed, slanderous 
(commentary on Best.1040 and 1099). His letter nevertheless 
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proved to be a telling blow because his accusations, couched for 
the main in moderate language, seemed to receive independent 
confirmation in Jore’s factum which was printed at about the 
same time. This circumstance was emphasised several months 
later in the Bibliothèque française (1736, xiii.358). In early July 
1736 Rousseau followed this personal attack on Voltaire by print- 
ing his three Epitres nouvelles, two of which were devoted in large 
part to carping criticism of Voltaire’s works. 

Voltaire replied without delay. In August 1736, the Biblio- 
thèque francaise printed a letter under the name of Molin, probably 
a pseudonym for Voltaire or for one of his friends (Best.1089 and 
commentary). Its purpose was to defend Voltaire’s good name by 
repudiating the accusations that had just been made by Rousseau. 
This defensive composition wasa prelude to the violent onslaught 
made by Voltaire in a letter dated 20 September 1736 and printed 
towards that time in the Bibliothèque française (Best.1105). In this 
letter where abuse and insult abound, Voltaire gave a lengthy 
account of Rousseau’s past misdeeds and consequent humiliation. 
He recalled derisively that Rousseau was of modest origins, the 
son of a shoe-maker, for he knew this to be a subject of particular 
mortification to his adversary. By means of this letter, he hoped to 
disillusion the public on the score of ‘saint Rousseau’ who in his 
green years wrote scurrilous verse and now, in his decline, had 
apparently become a model of piety. 

There were other attacks on Rousseau which were not printed. 
Voltaire’s Utile examen des trois dernières épitres de Rousseau 
(M.xxiii.233-240) was known only through manuscript copies 
distributed in August 1736 (Best.1080). Shortly afterwards he 
completed that abusive poem, the Crépinade (M.x.78-79), its name 
derived from Saint Crépin, the patron of cobblers. This work 
recounts how one day the devil wished to make “quelque animal 
dont l’âme et la figure’ were to his own image and likeness. He 
gratified this curious desire by creating Jean Baptiste Rousseau. 
Voltaire did not have the Crépinade printed until many years later. 
In 1736 he gave a copy of it to only a few people (Best.1124 and 
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commentary). At about the same time as he wrote the Crépinade, 
he composed his Ode sur l'ingratitude (M.viii.421-423) which 
contains a further sally against Rousseau. This ode did not become 
widely known at the time, and was not printed until 1752. 

In this bitter clash in 1736, neither party was victorious; both 
emerged deeply hurt by the public humiliation they had suffered. 
On both sides friends intervened in January 1737 so as to bring 
hostilities to an end (Best.1210, vi.40; Best.1239). Voltaire was in 
Holland at the time, fleeing from the storm raised by the Mondain. 
While attempts were being made to bring about a reconciliation, 
Rousseau spread slanderous reports of Voltaire’s activities in the 
Lowlands, accusing him in particular of having publicly professed 
atheism (Best.1212, 1220). These mischievous accounts had a 
marked effect. Through them, Rousseau managed to form a 
strong body of opinion in Paris that was hostile to Voltaire 
(Best.1220). However, Voltaire was weary of conflict,and decided 
to come to terms with Rousseau: ‘Il communie, il calomnie, il 
ennuie. N’en parlons plus’ (Best.1225). He took the initiative and 
in the new edition of his works then being prepared by Ledet in 
Amsterdam, he withdrew the passages referring to Rousseau that 
had been printed in the preface to the Mort de César in 1736 (Best. 
1230, note 2). What is more, he offered to suppress in the rest of 
his works all offensive reference to Rousseau’s person, provided 
Rousseau would enter into a reciprocal arrangement with him. 
Rousseau agreed, sourly (Best.1249). The first volumes of Ledet’s 
edition were not issued until the end of 1738; and Rousseau did 
not prepare a new edition of his works. 

At the end of 1737, Rousseau was gravely ill after an attack of 
apoplexy. However, he recovered, and was greeted by an abomin- 
able sonnet which bears Voltaire’s name and begins with the 
exasperated cry: 

Quoi, tu n’es pas rayé du nombre des vivants! 
Infâme satirique et flatteur plus infâme.’ 


5 see Best.837, tentatively dated  Best.837 contains reference to Rous- 
April 1735. This seems to be too early. _seau’s ‘trois épitres gothiques’, that is, 
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This sonnet is remarkable for something more than the violence 
of its invective: what singles it out for special comment is that it 
was sent to Rousseau not only in Voltaire’s name, but also in the 
names of Crébillon, Destouches, La Chaussée, La Faye, Piron, 
d’ Olivet and Saurin fils. It is, therefore, an expression of general 
loathing. It is, moreover, an early example of Voltaire’s abilty to 
arouse and organize opinion, a gift which he developed and 
employed generously in his later life. 

Voltaire continued in pursuit of Rousseau. In De l’envie 
(M.ix.395), the third of the Discours en vers sur l’homme, he struck 
a fresh blow at his adversary, but on this occasion avoided gross 
insult. Rousseau was not named, it is true, but his identity was 
clearly indicated. It was, too, a public attack, for De l'envie was 
printed towards the middle of 1738. Yet Rousseau chose to 
ignore it. He did more, he strove to make peace. In June 1738, 
inspired by what he called ‘une humilité convenable aux senti- 
ments dont j’ai toujours fait profession’, he sought to reconcile 
himself with Voltaire (Best.1467). He was unsuccessful. Voltaire 
believed that Rousseau was taking advantage of his particular 
circumstances so as to secure easy terms of peace. Private apolo- 
gies and a request for forgiveness would not suffice. Voltaire 
informed the person who was acting as an intermediary: ‘Etant 
Pagresseur envers moi, comme il l’a été envers tant de personnes 
qui ont plus de mérite que moi, m’ayant publiquement attaqué, il 
doit publiquement me rendre justice’ (Best.1460, vii.217). If this 
were done, Voltaire would fulfil his earlier agreement and remove 
all offensive reference to Rousseau from the Ledet edition of his 
works. Voltaire’s conditions were hard but not unreasonable. 
Rousseau looked upon them as a rebuff. He is reported by Piron* 
to have marked his refusal of them by composing yet another epi- 
gram against Voltaire. 
three Epitres nouvelles of July 1736; to 6 ina letter to mlle de Bar, 23 August 
his Ode sur la paix of February 1737 1738; see Piron, Œuvres inédites 
(Best.1225); and to his recovery from (Paris 1859), pp.55-56. 


apoplexy. It belongs then to the early 
months of 1738. 
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After that date, Voltaire and Rousseau assailed each other as the 
occasion arose. In November 1738, Rousseau made a slight con- 
tribution to that infamous collection, the Voltairomanie, which 
Desfontaines had printed against their common enemy (Best. 
1583). Shortly afterwards, in January 1739, when Rousseau 
visited Paris incognito, his presence roused much hostility (Des- 
noiresterres, ii.201). Voltaire, for his part, wished to have Rous- 
seau denounced to the police and arrested for contravening the 
order of banishment that had been issued against him many years 
earlier (Best.1701). His efforts were unavailing because Rous- 
seau’s passing visit was being tolerated by the civil authorities. 
Later, in August 1739, when Voltaire was in Brussels, Rousseau 
repeated his dangerous calumny that Voltaire was preaching 
atheism there (Best.1967). However, Rousseau was a sick old 
man now and so a fresh attempt was made in August 1740 to 
reconcile him and Voltaire. In the event, the two men could not 
be brought together. Was it, as Desnoiresterres (ii.278) claims, 
that Voltaire refused ‘superbement’ all suggestion of a negotiated 
settlement? Or is Bonnefon (p.581) correct in maintaining that it 
was Rousseau, embittered and intransigent, who refused to treat 
with Voltaire, ‘le grand apôtre de l’athéisme et de l’irréligion’? 
It is probable that both men, confirmed in their violent hatred of 
each other, were unwilling even at this late hour to accept any 
kind of compromise. 

After Rousseau’s death in March 1741, his friend Seguy, pre- 
ceptor to the prince of Württemberg, set about preparing an edi- 
tion of his works. When mme Du Châtelet learnt of it she wrote to 
Seguy expressing the desire that he would omit all writings which 
were offensive to Voltaire (Best.2366). Seguy was prepared to do 
so, but only if Voltaire sent him, for inclusion in his edition, ‘Une 
lettre dans laquelle il me marquerait quelque regret du mal qu’il 
a dit de Rousseau et me parlerait avantageusement [de lui] serait 
une réparation suffisante à la mémoire de mon ami’ (Best.2373). 
After protracted negotiations, Voltaire complied, and wrote: 
‘Ses talents, ses malheurs et ce que j’ai oui dire ici [Belgium] de son 
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caractére ont banni de mon cceur tout ressentiment et n’ont laissé 
mes yeux ouverts qu'à son mérite’ (Best.2385 and the notes). 
Seguy respected his agreement with Voltaire so that when in 1743 
his edition of Rousseau’s works was issued in Brussels, there was 
nothing in it to raise Voltaire’s indignation. Thus all danger of 
continuing a long and bitter struggle was avoided. 

Apart from Racine and Rousseau there were few writers of note 
at the time whose literary production was mainly poetry. The 
majority of those who believed they were specially gifted for writ- 
ing verse devoted themselves to drama. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Writers (11) 


The Dramatists 


Before 1731 there was little contact between Voltaire and Cré- 
billon (1674-1762). They dwelt in worlds apart, for while Vol- 
taire moved in elegant society, Crébillon lived in seclusion, 
poverty-stricken. Furthermore, Crébillon was no longer anactive 
writer. His last tragedies Xerxés (1714), Sémiramis (1717) and 
Pyrrhus (1726) had all been failures, and his Catilina was un- 
finished. He had indeed virtually ceased to be a living force in the 
theatre, for on the average his plays were performed no more than 
ten times a year. To young writers like Voltaire he was not a con- 
temporary, but rather a predecessor who had won fame at the end 
of Louis xtv’s reign. 

In 1731 Voltaire introduced Crébillon, an old writer in distress, 
to the duc de Richelieu in the hope of winning patronage for him 
(Best.413). He was successful because it was thanks to Richelieu 
that Crébillon was elected to the Académie francaise in 1732 
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(Dutrait, p.58). The following year he was appointed censor, a 
modest employment which nevertheless preserved him from 
material hardship. In this capacity he was almost immediately 
brought into contact with Voltaire because towards April 1733 
he was entrusted with examining the Temple du goût. Before 
authorizing its publication, he obliged Voltaire to suppress a 
number of passages in the text. The way in which Voltaire re- 
counts this circumstance indicates that he was undismayed at 
having to make such modifications. In fact, it seems that he was 
grateful for having received permission to print a work that had 
proved to be so controversial (Best.575 and note 1). Three years 
later, in the Discours préliminaire of Akire (M.iii.382), Voltaire 
paid generous tribute to Crébillon’s talent. The context, however, 
makes it clear that Voltaire was guided more by the wish to dis- 
arm critics who accused him of envy than by the desire to give 
genuine praise to Crébillon. Then Crébillon joined Voltaire in 
attacking Rousseau early in 1738. Rousseau had just overcome an 
attack of apoplexy and was greeted, as has been seen, by Voltaire’s 
appalling sonnet on his regretted recovery (Best.837). Crébillon 
allowed his name to be added to the list of persons on whose 
behalf Voltaire had sent his sonnet to Rousseau. 

Indeed, Voltaire and Crébillon preserved harmonious rela- 
tions until 1742. In that year Crébillon was called upon as stage- 
censor to examine Mahomet. He perceived the anti-Christian 
spirit of the work and therefore refused to approve it for produc- 
tion. Voltaire succeeded in over-riding Crébillon’s authority, 
and had his tragedy performed after he had obtained the necessary 
authorization from Marville, then head of the police in Paris 
(Best.2467). Voltaire nevertheless bitterly resented the attitude 
adopted by Crébillon who, he felt, had been unjustly rigorous in 
acting with greater severity than the head of the police. Crébil- 
lon’s decision on Mahomet made a lively impression on his mind, 
as he repeatedly explained to those who were closely associated 
with him. Lekain (p.427) recounts: ‘Je lui ai entendu dire mille 
fois qu'il était au désespoir de n’avoir pu être l’ami de Crébillon 
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.… mais qu’il ne lui pardonnerait jamais d’avoir refusé d’approu- 
ver Mahomet’. A similar explanation is put forward by Wagnière 
who insists that Crébillon’s decision in 1742 was the initial cause 
of Voltaire’s enmity: ‘M. de Voltaire s’est toujours souvenu de la 
maniére dont en usa m. de Crébillon quand on lui présenta la tra- 
gédie de Mahomet pour l’examiner’ (Longchamp and Wagnière, 
i.206). Thus, Voltaire believed that Crébillon should bear full res- 
ponsibility for bringing their friendly association to an end. From 
August 1742 Voltaire’s attitude towards him was one of hostility. 

The following year, in July 1743, their disagreement was 
further aggravated, and Voltaire’s attitude towards Crébillon 
became clearer. After examining the Mort de César, which Vol- 
taire wished to have performed, Crébillon declared it unaccept- 
able for the stage. Voltaire reacted to this decision by calling Cré- 
billon’s motives into doubt, insinuating that he was moved by 
nothing other than jealousy (Best.2599). This muted accusation 
was unfounded. Whatever Crébillon’s shortcomings may have 
been, jealousy was not one of them. This was pointed out by 
Raynal who remarked without indulgence: ‘M. de Crébillon est 
négligé dans sa personne, plus franc que poli dans ses manières, 
plutôt hardi que délicat dans ses discours, d’un commerce assez 
sûr, mais peu agréable. Une chose qui l’a distingué de nos autres 
écrivains, c’est qu’il n’a été ni médisant, ni jaloux’ (Grimm, i.253). 
Fundamentally, the relations between Voltaire and Crébillon 
were bedevilled by the latter’s equivocal position: ‘Un censeur, 
auteur dramatique lui-méme, se trouve géné vis-a-vis de ses 
confréres. Quoiqu’il soit le plus honnéte homme du monde 
comme Crébillon, il est impossible qu’on ne l’accuse pas de par- 
tialité, s’il croit devoir sévir contre l’œuvre d’un rival’ (Hallays- 
Dabot, p.69). Thus Voltaire was led to believe that Crébillon had 
acted in bad faith, and attacked him. There was a further diffi- 
culty: Crébillon applied and subscribed to principles of censor- 
ship which Voltaire considered devoid of validity and harmful to 
writers. Crébillon had in effect identified himself with forces 
which Voltaire regarded as hostile to him. 
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At the end of 1745, Voltaire’s attitude towards Crébillon was 
influenced by a new factor. A number of critics, bent on humiliat- 
ing Voltaire, began a campaign in which they held up the works 
of Crébillon as models of excellence to be compared only with the 
tragedies of Racine and Corneille. Principal among these critics 
was Fréron, whose attempts at mortifying Voltaire at this date are 
to be found mainly in his Lettres de mme la ctesse de *** (pp.161, 
175, 187). Marmontel noted: ‘Le nom de Crébillon était le mot de 
ralliement des ennemis de Voltaire. Electre et Rhadamiste, qu’on 
jouait quelquefois encore, attiraient peu de monde; tout le reste 
des tragédies de Crébillon était oublié.... Le parti du vieux Cré- 
billon, peu nombreux, mais bruyant, ne laissait pas de l’appeler le 
Sophocle de notre siécle; et, méme parmi les gens de lettres, les 
Marivaux disaient que devant le génie de Crébillon devait palir 
et s’éclipser tout le bel esprit de Voltaire’ (Marmontel, i.287). His 
opinion is confirmed bluntly by Grimm (ii.23): ‘Crébillon était 
un homme oublié qu’on a été déterrer en haine de Voltaire’. This 
campaign succeeded in grieving Voltaire so deeply that even thirty 
years later he still spoke of ‘’'acharnement avec lequel on lui avait 
opposé Crébillon, qu’on ne pouvait lui comparer avec justice, 
et qu’on affectait cependant d’élever au-dessus de lui’ (M.i.386). 

Voltaire began a new tragedy early in 1746. It was Sémiramis. 
His choice was no accident. Crébillon too had written a Sémira- 
mis, but when it was performed in 1717 it proved a sorry failure. 
Voltaire, wounded by Crébillon’s behaviour as censor, had 
decided to strike back at him by recalling this mortifying disap- 
pointment. At the same time, confident of success for his Sémira- 
mis, Voltaire hoped to give a good lesson to those critics who 
sought to belittle him by lavishing praise on Crébillon. If, as was 
originally planned, the tragedy had been played at Versailles in 
1746 as a part of court celebrations, Voltaire might well have won 
the triumph he desired. It was, however, not performed until the 
end of August 1748. 

In the meantime, mme de Pompadour had gathered around her 
at court a number of writers. Among them was Crébillon for 
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whom she felt particular esteem and affection. Voltaire’s enemies, 
led by Piron, believed they had the chance of depriving him of all 
favour at court, especially with mme de Pompadour. Marmontel, 
who witnessed their intrigues, recounts how they sought to rid 
themselves of Voltaire: ‘Pour l’éloigner, il ne s’agissait que d’en 
détacher la maîtresse [mme de Pompadour]; et le moyen que l’on 
prit pour cela fut de lui opposer Crébillon’ (Marmontel, i.286). 
Once more Crébillon had become the instrument of his enemies; 
and Voltaire believed that they had used him with some success 
(Best.3304). 

It was in an atmosphere of passionate conflict that Sémiramis 
was performed at the Comédie française in August 1748. Strongly 
supported by Voltaire’s friends and violently attacked by his 
enemies, Sémiramis failed to win the clear-cut success for which 
Voltaire had hoped. This disappointment was followed by a new 
cause for indignation. A host of commentaries on the tragedy had 
been written. A number of them were submitted for censorship 
and were officially approved for publication by Crébillon. At the 
same time, a parody of Sémiramis was sent to him for examination. 
As it contained nothing that contravened the rules applied by 
censors, he approved it as acceptable for production. When Vol- 
taire learnt of Crébillon’s decisions, he hotly accused him of 
acting in bad faith: ‘On ne peut pas abuser davantage de la misé- 
rable place qu’il a de censeur de la police’ (Best.3336). Voltaire 
was being too hasty, for not all the commentaries approved by 
Crébillon were hostile to Sémiramis (M.xxxvi.5 48, note 3). More- 
over, in his anger he was less than fair to Crébillon, whose action 
was compatible with his position and did not at all imply bad 
faith. On the other hand, Crébillon was most certainly indiscreet, 
and should have had all writings concerning Voltaire referred to 
another censor. Voltaire was now more than ever confirmed in 
the view that Crébillon was actively associated with the campaigns 
that had been launched against him. 

Voltaire contemplated vengeance and ruminated the form it 
would take. Crébillon had at last finished his long-meditated 
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Catilina, and on 20 December 1748 had it performed with some 
success in Paris. When Voltaire set about reading Cicero shortly 
afterwards, it was with the clear intention of writing in turn on 
the same subject as Crébillon’s recent tragedy (Best.3366, 3442). 
This plan came to startling fruition in August 1749, as Voltaire 
told d’Argental: ‘Le trois du présent mois, ne vous en déplaise, le 
diable s’empara de moi et me dit: “Venge Cicéron et la France, 
lave la honte de ton pays”... . Ce diable est un bon diable, mes 
anges, vous ne feriez pas mieux. Il me fit travailler jour et nuit. 
J'en ai pensé mourir, mais qu'importe? En huit jours, oui en huit 
jours et non en neuf, Catilina a été fait, et tel à peu près que ces 
premières scènes que je vous envoie. Il est tout griffonné, et moi 
tout épuisé” (Best.3430). Catilina is the tragedy which Voltaire 
ultimately called Rome sauvée. 

This was the beginning of a frenzy of composition, of efforts 
directed against Crébillon. If Crébillon was the rallying point of 
Voltaire’s enemies, he now became the focus for the resentment 
which Voltaire felt in 1749, a year of great disappointments at 
court and in his private life. Crébillon’s Æ/ectre next caught his 
attention, and in September 1749 he composed Oreste, exclaim- 
ing: ‘Me voilà avec la charge de racommodeur de moules dans la 
maison de Crébillon. Il y a vingt ans que je suis indigné de voir le 
plus beau sujet de l’antiquité avili par un misérable amour, par une 
partie carrée, et par des vers ostrogoths’ (Best.3461). Oreste 
appeared at the Comédie française on 12 January 1750. This by 
no means marked the end of Voltaire’s acts of enmity, but there 
was a break, for Voltaire soon left for Prussia and gave Crébillon 
temporary respite. His Rome sauvée was not performed until 
24 February 1752. 

It cannot be said that there had ever been a close bond between 
Voltaire and Destouches (1680-1754). When Destouches with- 
drew from service at the French embassy in London, in 1723, he 
went to live in impecunious retirement ona property he possessed 
at Fortoiseau, near Melun. Although he and Voltaire rarely met, 
they held each other in esteem. To Voltaire, Destouches was ‘un 
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homme sage dans sa conduite comme dans son style et que j’ho- 
nore beaucoup’ (Best.95 3). Onthe other hand, Destouchesassured 
Voltaire that he was ‘toujours le sincére admirateur de votre mérite 
prodigieux, et toujours votre ami tout dévoué’ (Best.2827). 

When Destouches won great success with his comedy the Glo- 
rieux, Voltaire paid him a generous compliment in the Discours 
that was read from the stage of the Comédie française on 7 March 
1732 (M.ii.458). Then it was not until 1744 that the two writers 
once more became associated. Destouches discovered that he still 
owed Voltaire the substantial sum of fifteen guineas for thirty 
copies of the Henriade which had been printed by subscription in 
1728. He formally acknowledged his debt, and asked Voltaire to 
allow hima little more time before paying it (Best.2827). Voltaire 
agreed without hesitation; he has indeed forgotten that Des- 
touches was in his debt (Best.3834). The following year Destou- 
ches presented Voltaire with his Œuvres de Théâtre of which a 
new edition had just been issued. Voltaire acknowledged this gift 
on 8 May 1745 (Best.2886). 

Ten days later Voltaire sent off an urgent letter to Destouches: 
‘Il se présente, mon cher ami, une occasion d’exercer la premiére 
des vertus et de remplir le premier des devoirs. Il s’agit, non pas 
de secourir simplement, mais de tirer de l’abime le plus épouvan- 
table de la misère, et d’arracher au désespoir et à la honte une 
famille entière dont les malheurs devraient faire verser des larmes 
à ceux qui la persécutent. Il n’y a pas un jour à perdre; il faut vingt 
louis, je n’en ai que dix, mettez-vous de moitié avec moi. Vous me 
remercierez de vous avoir indiqué le moyen de placer aussi avan- 
tageusement votre argent. Ces dix louis passeront pour ce que 
vous me devez’ (Best.2892). Voltaire was in Paris at the time of 
writing. It is obvious that if he were short of ten louis in cash, he 
could easily have found the money. On the other hand, he knew 
that at that time Destouches would be receiving money from his 
publishers for the new edition of his plays. Did Voltaire feel that 
it was only by means of an emotional appeal that he could recover 
some of his money? This is unlikely. It seems rather that he was 
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offering Destouches a way of liquidating his debt by paying only 
part of it. Whatever his precise intention, it is evident that the 
significance of the letter is substantially different from its literal 
meaning. The response made by Destouches is not known. 

Four years later, the relations between Voltaire and Destouches 
underwent a fundamental change. Towards the end of 1749, Vol- 
taire’s new tragedy Rome sauvée was accepted for production at 
the Comédie française. Then, in its place, he wished to have his 
Oreste performed, a tragedy better suited to the talent of the actors 
(Desnoiresterres, iii.349-350). He claimed, moreover, that the 
Comédiens frangais should produce Oreste at the time they would 
otherwise have fixed for Rome sauvée. Such a demand would have 
offered no difficulties except for the fact that after accepting Rome 
sauvée, but before agreeing to take Oreste into their repertoire, the 
Comédiens français had accepted La Force du naturel, a new 
comedy by Destouches. Although they were held by their rules 
to produce new plays in the order in which they accepted them 
into their repertoire, they were nevertheless prepared to give 
priority to Oreste (Best.3511a in Studies x.485-486). 

Destouches claimed precedence for his comedy, as was his 
right, and on 4 December 1749 vehemently protested to the 
Comédiens français: “Vous êtes témoins de mes égards pour m. de 
Voltaire, et que je suis bien éloigné de vouloir hasarder la moindre 
démarche qui puisse lui donner lieu de se plaindre de moi. J’au- 
rais attendu volontiers qu’il vous eût rapporté les rôles de sa Rome 
sauvée, et qu’il vous eût mis en état de la représenter, puisqu’elle 
était reçue avant que je vous eusse lu ma pièce. Mais comme j’ap- 
prends qu’il n’en est plus question, et qu’il veut y substituer une 
autre tragédie qui n’est pas reçue, il est trop équitable et trop mon 
ami, pour trouver mauvais que je réclame mon droit, et que je 
vous demande comme je fais ici, messieurs, que ma comédie soit 
jouée aussitôt qu’elle sera sue’ (Best.35 12). Despite this vigorous 
complaint, Voltaire was favoured: Oreste was performed on 
12 January 1750, while La Force du naturel was not placed before 
the public until a month later, on 11 February 1750. 
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Shortly before this date Voltaire sought to calm the resentment 
which, he felt, Destouches might well harbour against him. In 
engaging verse that was widely circulated in Paris and warmly 
applauded, Voltaire invited Destouches to his home in the rue 
Traversiére where he was to entertain a number of writers 
(Best.35 46; Grimm, i.419). Furthermore, performances of Vol- 
taire’s Oreste were suspended on 7 February 1750 although the 
play was still drawing large audiences. Voltaire informed Des- 
touches that he had withdrawn his tragedy so as to make way for 
La Force du naturel (Best.35 46). It seems rather that Voltaire 
decided to suspend the performance of Oreste because of the con- 
certed attacks being made on it by a hostile part of the audience 
(Grimm, i.399). He sought to present this decision, which was 
dictated by circumstances, as an act of magnanimity. It is most 
unlikely that Destouches was taken in. 

Destouches now regarded Voltaire with profound distrust. He 
even feared that Voltaire would work up an intrigue against him 
so as to prevent La Force du naturel from winning success; but in 
this he was quite wrong (Best.3552, 3598). However, Voltaire 
must be held responsible for alienating the good opinion of Des- 
touches. There is, moreover, nothing to indicate that before 
leaving for Prussia Voltaire succeeded in winning back his 
esteem. After that, each went his separate way. 

Voltaire was never closely associated with Gresset (1709-1777). 
What is more, he had scant esteem for his talent. Gresset had once 
taken holy orders, a circumstance which Voltaire recalled when he 
wished to have his Enfant prodigue performed without revealing 
that he was the author. He sought by way of jest to ascribe the 
play to Gresset, and explained jokingly to mlle Quinault: ‘Il y a 
pourtant grande apparence que c’est lui qui a fait cet enfant: il 
me semble que le titre est tout jésuitique. De plus, ce Gresset est 
un enfant prodigue, revenu au monde qu’il avait abandonné’ 
(Best.1120). It was with similarly ironic intention that, in 1738, 
Voltaire harshly attributed his first two Discours sur l’homme, 
published under the title of Epitres sur le bonheur, to ‘quelque 
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misérable qui babille sur la félicité, comme les Gresset, et d’autres 
pauvres diables qui suent sang et eau dans leurs greniers pour 
chanter la volupté et la paresse’ (Best.1408). These events proved 
to be without consequence. Gresset later won success in the 
theatre and was elected to the Académie francaise in 1748. This 
brought no change in their relations, which were aloof but courte- 
ous, and without the bitterness of rivalry (Best.3231). 

Voltaire and La Chaussée (1692-1754) rarely met although they 
had known each other since early manhood. The reason is given 
by Lanson (La Chaussée, p.17) when he explains: ‘En général les 
gens de lettres n’attiraient pas La Chaussée; la vivacité de son 
amour propre l’éloignait d’eux, et eux de lui’. There is, indeed, no 
indication that Voltaire and La Chaussée were at any time closely 
associated. For all that, towards 1745, this aloofness developed 
into a state of declared antagonism. In his own words, La Chaus- 
sée had become one of the champions of Crébillon, ‘le Sophocle 
de nos jours’, against Voltaire, ‘l'embryon qui a osé jouter contre 
lui’ (Best.3533). 

Voltaire was not long in regretting that he had written Le Bour- 
bier (1714), a youthful and intemperate outburst in which he pil- 
loried Houdard de La Motte (1672-1731). For his part, La Motte 
forgave Voltaire for having launched his satirical attack on him 
and the two men, although greatly separated by years, later 
became united in friendship, holding each other in high personal 
regard. This mutual esteem was enhanced, rather than lessened, 
by their lively but courteous discussion in 1730 on dramatic art. 
Their discussion was inconclusive, so that La Motte remained 
convinced that Voltaire was in error. What is more, he believed 
that Voltaire was ill employing his talents by writing tragedies. 
@dipe, Hérode et Mariamne and Brutus had done nothing to 
shake his conviction in this respect. Voltaire, he urged, should 
have employed his poetic talents on literary forms other than 
tragedy (Desnoiresterres, i.447). Such divergent views did not 
destroy their friendship. In any case, La Motte, blind, ageing and 
in bad health, had not long to live. He had few friends and, when 
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he died on26 December 1731, Voltaire was alone at his bedside (Le 
Siècle de Louis xiv, 1751, M.xiv.87). A little more than a year later, 
Voltaire admitted him to the Temple du goût (1733), the paradise 
for writers, but only upon very rigorous conditions: La Motte 
was first to destroy the greater part of his writings (Carcassonne, 
p-77; M.viii.585). As has been pointed out, this severity under- 
lines the ambivalent attitude which Voltaire constantly main- 
tained towards La Motte: ‘Voltaire eut toujours plus d’estime 
pour le caractére de La Motte que pour son esprit’ (Dupont, 
p-166). 

Le Franc de Pompignan (1709-1784) won a brilliant success on 
21 June 1734 with Didon, his first dramatic composition. After 
this triumph, and when he was only twenty-five years old, he set 
about writing another tragedy, Zoraide, of which little is known 
except that it concerned the Portuguese and their subject people 
in Zanzibar (Lancaster, i.177-178). Towards the end of 1735, 
probably in November, he read it to the Comédiens français. 
They requested him to modify it and to submit it again to them 
before they would agree to produce it (Best.927; Lancaster, i.177). 
Now, some time earlier Voltaire had begun a tragedy in which he 
set Spanish conquerors in opposition with their Peruvian sub- 
jects. It was the work later known as Alzire. In 1733, according to 
his own report, he read the opening scenes from it to the actor 
Quinault-Dufresne (Best.934). Then, towards the end of 1734, 
he made known the subject of his tragedy to various friends 
(Best.789). Some proved to be indiscreet and it was thanks to 
their unguarded comments, so Voltaire claimed, that Le Franc 
became acquainted with his tragedy. Le Franc, tempted by the 
novelty of the subject, wished to appropriate it to himself. Zoraide 
was, Voltaire insisted, the result of this literary theft (Best.798, 
927, 942). 

To forestall Le Franc, whom he described as ‘un tantinetto pla- 
giaire’, Voltaire wrote to the Comédiens français from Cirey 
claiming that they should in the interests of justice perform Alzire 


before Zoraide: ‘La justice exige que celui qui a inventé le sujet 
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passe avant celui qui l’a embelli. Je n’aurai que la préférence dan- 
gereuse et passagère d’être exposé le premier à la censure du 
public’ (Best.934). Voltaire’s plea was heard, and the actors 
agreed to give priority to Alzire. Le Franc, hotly indignant at this 
decision, abandoned his tragedy, declaring that he would not 
again write for the theatre (commentary on Best.934). And he 
kept his word. 

Voltaire later sought to establish friendly relations with Le 
Franc and in 1738 had Thieriot present him with a copy of the 
Eléments de Newton. When acknowledging the gift, Le Franc 
commented to Thieriot: “Nous serions liés d’amitié s’il [Voltaire] 
avait voulu. Je n’attaque et n’offense jamais personne; c’est ce qui 
me rend plus sensible et plus délicat qu’un autre. Je ne saurais hair, 
mais il m’est difficile de pardonner’ (Best.1525). Le Franc claimed 
then that he was the offended party. Indeed, he accused Voltaire 
of plagiary, insisting that he had sent Voltaire the manuscript of 
his new tragedy, and that Voltaire had taken the subject of Alzire 
from it (Grimm, i.213). This does not seem at all likely. Voltaire 
had written part of Alkire in 1733, and at that date Le Franc can 
scarcely have completed his Didon, let alone composed Zoraide. 
It is more probable that both men, influenced by the growing 
popularity of the exotic, had independently alighted on subjects 
set in far-away lands. However, at the end of 1734, Voltaire an- 
nounced to his friends that he had abandoned his new tragedy 
(Best.798). It is probable that Le Franc’s manuscript, arriving 
after that date, revived Voltaire’s interest in his tragedy and 
stimulated him to act so as not to be outstripped by a youthful 
rival. The suggestion that Voltaire treated Le Franc improperly 
in 1735 by wrongly charging him with plagiary is supported not 
only by Le Franc’s contentions, but also by Voltaire’s behaviour 
towards him a short time afterwards: Voltaire adopted an ex- 
tremely conciliatory attitude (Best.1525, 1570, 1885). This is not 
the way Voltaire usually behaved towards a person who had 
sought to do him an injustice. It is, however, the attitude that 
he adopted towards someone he had wrongfully treated, like 
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Destouches in 1750. Le Franc responded courteously to Voltaire’s 
advances in 1738 and 1739, but for the time being their associa- 
tion did not develop further. It was not until 1760 that they 
became avowed enemies. 

At the entrance to the Temple du goût was ‘une foule d’écrivains 
de tout rang, de tout état et de tout age, qui grattaient a la porte 
et qui priaient la Critique de les laisser entrer’ (Carcassonne, p.72; 
M.viii.563). One of these unfortunate writers who were refused 
admission had just composed ‘une comédie métaphysique’. Mari- 
vaux (1688-1763), although not named, correctly identified him- 
self with this despised playwright (Best.967). In the same way, 
Voltaire could identify himself with the satirical portrait of a poet 
in Marivaux’s Ze de la raison which was performed in 1727 (Lar- 
roumet, p.88, note 2). The fact is that the two writers loathed each 
other with a deep, instinctive loathing. Voltaire expressed his 
animosity in letters in which he spoke harshly of Marivaux’s writ- 
ings (Best.464, 478, 948). Marivaux gave expression to the anta- 
gonism he felt for Voltaire by making verbal attacks which often 
had the concision of aphorisms. His exasperation could be com- 
ical, as when he insisted: ‘Ce coquin-la a un vice de plus que les 
autres; il a quelquefois des vertus’ (Larroumet, p.88). However, 
he so deeply resented Voltaire that he could scarcely contain him- 
self when speaking of him. 

Both refrained from naming the other in their published works. 
Nevertheless, their animosity was widely known and might have 
degenerated into a battle of pamphlets. In 1736 a publisher tried to 
engage Marivaux to compose a refutation of the Lettres philoso- 
phiques (1734). Marivaux was hostile to Voltaire’s philosophical 
outlook. He was badly off, and had been offered the considerable 
sum of 500 livres (Larroumet, p.89). There was much to tempt 
him. There was, too, much to restrain him. Voltaire had Marivaux 
assured that he had never attacked him (Best.967); and he had 
him informed how his attack on the Lettres philosophiques would 
be met: “On va imprimer un recueil nouveau de mes ouvrages où 
je mettrai ses ridicules dans un jour qui le couvrira d’opprobre’ 
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(Best.roo1). In Amsterdam, the Bibliothèque française (1736, 
xxili.358) reported that Marivaux was going to publish his refuta- 
tion ‘dont il avait suspendu la publication à cause d’un accommo- 
dement qu’il y avait sur le tapis entre eux, et que m. de Voltaire 
n'a pas tenu’. There is no record that any such agreement was 
made or broken nor, indeed, that the refutation was ever written. 
Marivaux refrained from attacking Voltaire. No further incident 
heightened or lessened the animosity that existed between the two 
men, even though later on Marivaux identified himself with the 
most ardent of Crébillon’s supporters (Marmontel, i.287). 

Between Voltaire and Alexis Piron (1689-1773) there was what 
Sainte-Beuve (p.36) describes briefly, but adequately, as ‘une 
mésintelligence essentielle et une inimitié d’instinct’. This was 
apparent during their earliest meetings towards 1722. Voltaire, 
courtly, elegant, but ailing, was a pitiful figure in the eyes of 
Piron, who prided himself on being a robust and down-to-earth 
son of Burgundy. On the other hand, Voltaire had little but scorn 
for Piron, who was in his element providing boisterous entertain- 
ment for the undiscerning audiences at the Comédie italienne. He 
dubbed him ‘Gilles’ Piron (Brunetière, pp.221-223: Desnoires- 
terres, i.257-261). Their mutual antipathy and incomprehension 
quickly resulted in public enmity: this came about when Piron’s 
Huit Mariamne, with its attack on Voltaire’s Hérode et Mariamne, 
was performed in 1724 (Chaponnière, p.149). 

Both were renowned for their brilliant wit and were already 
considered rivals on that score, when Piron discovered that he had 
a vocation for the tragic stage. He wished not merely to write 
tragedies; he intended to outdo Voltaire in this domain. However, 
the way to success abounded with obstacles, and each of them to 
Piron’s mind was the product of Voltaire’s tireless ingenuity. 
Consequently, when Piron’s tragedy Callisthène could not be 
played at court in 1730, it was because of Voltaire’s intrigues; two 
years later, when another tragedy, Gustave Wasa, was given a 
stormy reception at the Comédie frangaise, the only possible 
explanation was that Voltaire had organized opposition to the 
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play (Chaponniére, pp.60-68). Piron failed to replace Voltaire as 
the foremost of living French dramatists. He was even unable to 
force Voltaire to look upon him as a rival. He then sought to 
provoke him, attacking him with satirical songs and with a 
shower of epigrams, some thirty of which have been collected in 
his Œuvres complètes (viii.426-439). 

The ridiculous figure of Damis in his Za Métromanie ou le poète 
(1738) is based in part on Voltaire, and Voltaire knew that he was 
being turned to ridicule (Best.1370, 1375). Then Piron, confirmed 
in his hostile rôle, became a leading and aggressive supporter of 
Crébillon against Voltaire in 1745. It goes without saying that 
Voltaire was far from regarding Piron’s behaviour with equanim- 
ity: in his correspondence references to Piron are always derisive 
or sour or biting. Yet despite this deep irritation, he disdained to 
take Piron to task in public. He later remarked: ‘J’aurais bien pu 
le lui rendre; j’étais aussi malin que lui, mais j’étais plus occupé’ 
(M.9677). This by no means explains his forbearance completely. 
Piron was, in fact, a person without prestige or authority in the 
literary world. Consequently Voltaire felt that his renown and 
good name were in no way threatened by the repeated attacks of 
his declared enemy. 

Among the dramatists, Voltaire had been on friendly terms 
with La Motte, Crébillon and Destouches. La Motte died in 1731, 
Voltaire and Crébillon became estranged in 1742, while Voltaire 
set Destouches against him in 1749. Gresset and Le Franc de Pom- 
pignan remained aloof from him. La Chaussée, Marivaux and 
Piron adopted towards him an openly hostile attitude. It is there- 
fore apparent that, by 1750, Voltaire was virtually without per- 
sonal contact with the recognized dramatists. 


The ‘Philosophes’ 


According to the Dictionnaire de I’ Académie française (1932- 
1935), the term ‘philosophe’ was used in the eighteenth century 
‘pour désigner les écrivains épris d’idées de réforme en matière 
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religieuse, politique, sociale et morale’. One group of such 
writers immediately comes to mind, the ‘encyclopédistes’. It is 
proposed, in the first place, to examine Voltaire’s relations with 
those who were, at an early date, associated with the Encyclopédie. 
An analysis of his relations with the other ‘philosophes’ of the 
time will then follow. 

Although the official permit, or privilège, for printing the Ency- 
clopédie was issued in January 1746, it was not until November 
1750 that the Prospectus for the work was distributed. Voltaire 
was then in Prussia. By the end of 1750 the Encyclopédie had not 
even been so much as mentioned in his correspondence. While 
such a silence in no way indicates that Voltaire was uninformed of 
the enterprise, it certainly marks a lack of keen interest on his part. 
This is not altogether surprising. The Encyclopédie was to be 
issued in heavy in-folio volumes. Consequently, in Voltaire’s 
view, it was doomed from the outset to exercise only meagre 
influence, for it would be so cumbersome and uninviting as to 
deter all but the most resolute of readers (Naves, p.7). Further- 
more, Voltaire probably looked upon it as little more than a use- 
ful compilation, primarily of scientific inspiration (Naves, p.7). 
As such, it appeared to him as further evidence of the decadence 
of taste in which the country was languishing. Already in 1741 he 
had protested to d’Argental: ‘La supériorité qu’une physique 
séche et abstraite a usurpée sur les belles-lettres commence a 
m'indigner. . . . Jai aimé la physique tant qu’elle n’a point voulu 
dominer sur la poésie; à présent qu’elle écrase tous les arts, je ne 
veux plus la regarder que comme un tyran de mauvaise compa- 
gnie’ (Best.2371). His opinion had not changed by 1750, a time 
when he was preoccupied mainly with the stage and with writing 
history. It should finally be pointed out that Voltaire had not been 
closely associated with d’Alembert and Diderot, the two young 
writers who were directing the Encyclopédie. 

In 1746 d’Alembert (1717-1783) sent Voltaire a copy of his 
Réflexions sur la cause générale des vents. Voltaire’s letter of thanks 
is his only letter to d’Alembert before 1750. It shows by its tone 
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that, while the two men were acquainted, their relationship was a 
purely formal one at that date, and nothing indicates that it under- 
went a change in the next three years. Voltaire’s contact with 
Diderot (1713-1784) was even more tenuous. In June 1749 there 
was an exchange of compliments: Diderot sent Voltaire his Lettre 
sur les aveugles, and Voltaire presented Diderot with his E/éments 
de Newton. Voltaire had not met Diderot. The Lettre sur les 
aveugles made him curious to meet its author and so he invited 
Diderot to dine with him (Best.3400). Surprising to say, Diderot 
declined the invitation, pleading that he was harrassed by domes- 
tic, professional and sentimental preoccupations (Best.3403). 
Then on 24 July, he was locked up at Vincennes, the governor of 
which was a relative of mme Du Châtelet’s husband. When 
mme Du Châtelet wrote to the governor, requesting that Diderot 
be treated as generously as possible, she may well have been 
acting on Voltaire’s request who was outraged by the imprison- 
ment of ‘Socrate-Diderot’ (Best.3428). However, Voltaire’s later 
period of residence in Paris at the end of 1749 and in 1750 did 
nothing to bring him into closer association with Diderot. 

The disdain that Voltaire felt for the Encyclopédie, and the dis- 
tance that existed between him and its two editors could easily 
have been overcome if the latter had desired. It may well be that 
they were tempted for a time to enlist his support. Their gain 
would have been great. Although Diderot and d’Alembert, like a 
number of their collaborators, had succeeded by 1750 in making 
a name for themselves, none of them could boast a secure and 
really prominent position in the esteem of the public. It is evident 
that in such circumstances their enterprise would have acquired 
much greater prestige and authority had Voltaire’s name figured 
high in the list of contributors. Yet they believed they had good 
reason to remain aloof from him. As the Encyclopédie was to be 
published with official authorization, its editors could simply not 
afford to arouse from the very outset the keen antagonism of the 
clergy and of the Parlement in Paris by boasting of the collabora- 
tion of Voltaire whose Lettres philosophiques and Mahomet were 
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still notorious. They feared, too, that he would prove a difficult 
associate, rebellious to the editors’ authority and liable, through 
his imprudent outbursts, to expose the Encyclopédie to needless 
danger (Pintard, pp.41-43). They knew, moreover, that his 
enemies would become theirs; and Voltaire’s enemies were legion. 
They concluded, understandably, that the price they would have 
to pay for Voltaire’s collaboration would be far too high. How- 
ever, Voltaire was not the only one to be excluded or overlooked. 
Diderot and d’Alembert did not initially associate other writers 
of the highest repute, like Buffon and Montesquieu, with their 
enterprise. It seems that they were intent on affirming their 
leadership and intellectual independence before calling on men 
of fame. 

Apart from Diderot and d’Alembert, there were twenty con- 
tributors? to the first volume of the Encyclopédie which, prefixed 
by the Discours préliminaire, appeared in July 1751. Voltaire had 
by 1750 been in touch with only two of them, Du Marsais and 
J. J. Rousseau, and with the chevalier de Jaucourt who was Dide- 
rot’s devoted assistant. Although he had known the aged gram- 
marian Du Marsais (1676-1756) for many years, his only extant 
letter to him, written in 1755, shows that their association be- 
longed to some twenty-five years earlier, and not to the recent 
past (Best.5874). The chevalier de Jaucourt (1704-1779) wrote to 
Voltaire expressing his sympathy when mme Du Châtelet died in 
1749. Voltaire’s reply, his only letter to Jaucourt during the years 
under discussion, shows that he and Jaucourt were on purely 
formal terms (Best.3488). It even suggests that they had not met 
(Naves, p.7). 

Nor had Voltaire met Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) who, 
for a time, identified himself closely with the Encyclopédie and 
undertook to write articles on music for it. Indeed, it was through 
music that Voltaire and Rousseau were brought into touch with 


1these were: d’Argenville, Bellin, dois, Le Blond, Le Monnier, Le Roy, 
Blondel, Daubenton, Du Marsais, Louis, Mallet, Malouin, J. J. Rousseau, 
Eidous, Goussier, La Chapelle, Lan- Tarin, Toussaint, Vandenesse, Yvon. 
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eachother. In 1745, Voltaireand Rameau, acting on the instructions 
of the duc de Richelieu, composed Les Fétes de Ramire, an 
interlude for performance at court. It was made up in large 
measure of the more successful parts of their opera, La Princesse 
de Navarre. When Les Fétes de Ramire was finished, Richelieu 
decided it was too long and called on Rousseau to shorten it. 
Rousseau deferentially sought Voltaire’s guidance in modifying 
the libretto, submitted revised versions and at the same time ex- 
pressed the desire to meet him: ‘Il y a quinze ans que je travaille 
pour me rendre digne de vos regards, et des soins dont vous favo- 
risez les jeunes muses en qui vous découvrez quelque talent’ 
(Best.3006). Voltaire’s reply was helpful and courteous, but his 
only response to Rousseau’s obvious appeal was the very vague 
assurance: “Je compte avoir bientôt l’honneur de vous faire mes 
remerciements’ (Best.3007). Rousseau had recommended him- 
self to Voltaire as a musician, a composer of opera. It is interesting 
to note that towards this very time Marmontel, then an aspiring 
young poet, had similarly appealed for Voltaire’s help. Voltaire 
was not personally acquainted with either of the men who sought 
his assistance. However, Marmontel’s call was heard, but not 
Rousseau’s. It is possible that Voltaire looked on Rousseau as 
having slight talent for composing music and libretti. It is much 
more probable that the preference he showed Marmontel simply 
reflects his greater esteem for poetry than for music. 

Voltaire’s name is again associated with Jean Jacques Rousseau 
in 1749, and in a singularly curious context. The abbé d’Arty, 
nephew of mme Dupin, had through her influence been chosen 
from among the clergy to deliver the sermon in honour of Saint 
Louis, a hommage which each year was paid amidst great pomp, 
at the Louvre, to the patron saint of France and of the reigning 
monarch. The abbé d’Arty, although favoured, was not gifted, 
and proved unable to compose a panegyric worthy of such an 
auspicious occasion. An appeal was made to Voltaire for help 
and, as a result, he composed the sermon which d’Arty eventually 
delivered. D’Arty did not use the text written in Voltaire’s hand 
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but, presumably so as to hide Voltaire’s authorship, had it copied 
by a tutor in mme Dupin’s household. The tutor was none other 
than Rousseau. These events are so remarkable that their place 
would seem to be in legend and not in history. For all that, their 
authenticity is beyond doubt; it has been firmly established by 
Theodore Besterman (Best.xvii.231, appendix 51). 

The following year, after the performance of Oreste in January 
1750, Voltaire and Rousseau were again brought into touch with 
each other. There had been much ill-natured comment on the 
tragedy, and Voltaire believed that he had particularly good 
reason to complain of criticism made by Rousseau. It turned out 
that he had mistaken the identity of his critic. Rousseau had just 
renounced the pomps and vanities of the world, its lace cuffs, 
conventional courtesy and easy morality. He styled himself ‘un 
solitaire qui ne sait point parler, un homme timide, découragé’, 
and vehemently assured Voltaire of his innocence: ‘Je consens 
bien de vivre inconnu, mais non déshonoré, et je croirais l’être si 
j avais manqué au respect que vous doivent tous les gens de lettres, 
et qu'ont pour vous tous ceux qui en méritent eux-mêmes” 
(Best.3543). He again expressed his keen desire to meet Voltaire, 
but at the same time assured him: ‘J’ai renoncé aux lettres et a la 
fantaisie d’acquérir de la réputation’. In the light of this announce- 
ment, Voltaire’s failure to grant Rousseau’s request is certainly 
understandable. Yet if he had known that Rousseau had already 
written his Discours sur les sciences et les arts, he might well have 
been curious to meet its strange author. However, he had prob- 
ably been well informed of Rousseau either by mme Dupin 
whom he knew well or by Thieriot who, in 1746, had been very 
friendly with Rousseau (Guéhenno, i.238). It would seem that 
what Voltaire had learnt of Rousseau did little to arouse his sym- 
pathetic interest. 

This analysis of Voltaire’s relations with the ‘encyclopédistes’ 
gives further confirmation to the view put forward by Naves 
(p.8): ‘Nous sommes en droit de dire qu’en 1750, Voltaire ignore 
l'Encyclopédie, et les encyclopédistes négligent Voltaire; il ny 
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a pas eu pénétration entre le jeune groupement scientifique et 
vulgarisateur qui vient de se constituer et le “tripot” littéraire et 
dramatique. Il y a presque incompatibilité entre eux’. 

Apart from the ‘philosophes’ who by 1750 were writing for the 
Encyclopédie, there were three others of note: these were Duclos 
and Helvétius, who were becoming known, and Montesquieu, 
who had enjoyed fame since 1721, when his Lettres persanes were 
published. Duclos (1704-1772) appears fleetingly in Voltaire’s 
correspondence in 1738 when he recommends a person of his 
acquaintance for appointment as tutor to mme Du Châtelet’s son 
(Best.1413). Then his name does not occur again until the begin- 
ning of 1742. His tale of debauchery, Les Confessions du comte 
de ***, had just been published. While this work won great suc- 
cess with the public, it drew nothing but slighting comment from 
Voltaire (Best.2420, 2422). On the other hand, cordiality marked 
Voltaire’s reactions when in 1745 Duclos presented him with a 
copy of his recently published Histoire de Louis x1. He was happy 
to recognize that Duclos, whom he apparently did not know well, 
was a kindred spirit, one who was eager for the progress of ‘la 
saine philosophie’ (Best.2849, 2877). 

Both writers were candidates for election to the Académie fran- 
gaise in April 1746. Voltaire was successful when Duclos, although 
strongly supported, withdrew from the contest out of regard for 
him. In the next election held that year, Voltaire supported the 
successful candidature of La Ville, a protégé of the marquis d’Ar- 
genson, against Duclos. A further election was held in September 
1746, and Duclos was again a candidate. On this occasion he was 
elected, receiving twenty-three of the twenty-four votes that 
were cast. Voltaire was present for the election and it was re- 
ported that he alone had voted against Duclos (Best.8248 and 
note 3; Meister, p.52). As the voting was secret, there is no official 
record. There is, furthermore, no apparent reason why Voltaire 
would have voted against Duclos. In fact, nothing is known that 
would give weight to this rumour. On the other hand, it must be 
said that Duclos believed the report of Voltaire’s alleged hostility, 
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and took offence. This is indicated by Voltaire himself in 1760 
when he wrote in a letter to Duclos: ‘Cette calomnie jeta du froid 
entre nous, mais n’a jamais affaibli mon estime pour vous’ 
(Best.8248). After this estrangement, nothing further is known of 
their relations between 1746 and 1 750. When Voltaire was obliged 
to relinquish his post of historiographer royal in 1750, Duclos 
was appointed his successor. 

Helvétius (1715-1771) came strongly under Voltaire’s personal 
influence at an early age. When he arrived in Paris in 1738, he was 
a wealthy young ‘fermier général’. Passionately interested in 
literature, he endeavoured to mix with writers and, in particular, 
sought out Voltaire’s company. It was not long before he had won 
Voltaire’s friendship and good opinion. By the end of 1738, he was 
considered worthy of an invitation to the ‘temple de Cirey’ 
(Best.1502 and 1673). Helvétius then began writing moral verse, 
composing in turn an Epitre sur l’amour de I’ étude and an Epitre 
sur l’orgueil et la paresse de esprit. Voltaire expressed his admira- 
tion for his young friend, his ‘cher enfant en Apollon’, by dedicat- 
ing to him his fourth Discours sur l’homme (M.ix.401). Indeed, he 
expected much of Helvétius for he believed him to be a great poet 
in the making, and with only one fault which was prolixity: ‘Je le 
préche continuellement d’écarter les torrents de fumée dont il 
offusque le beau feu qui l’anime. Il peut, s’il veut, devenir un grand 
homme. Il est déjà quelque chose de mieux, bon enfant, vertueux 
et simple’ (Best.2364). Then, for no accountable reason, their 
enthusiastic association came to an end abruptly in 1741, the very 
same year in which Voltaire made his optimistic announcement; 
and Helvétius stopped writing verse. 

There is no record that Voltaire and Montesquieu (1689-1755) 
were personally acquainted with each other. It is nevertheless 
highly probable that they met from time to time in Paris, for 
example in mme Dupin’s salon which both are known to have 
visited. Voltaire’s letters contain few references to Montesquieu’s 
works and none to his person. When he spoke freely of Montes- 
quieu’s works he tended to be derisive (Best.780, 1630); and he 
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noisily criticized the Esprit des lois when it appeared in 1749?. For 
all that, when the book was bitterly attacked by the Nouvelles 
ecclésiastiques in 1750, Voltaire riposted with his Remerciement 
sincère à un homme charitable (M.xxiii.457-461). Examination of 
this brochure shows that he was concerned less with defending 
Montesquieu than with upholding deism and advocating tole- 
rance. As for Montesquieu, his notebooks show that he was divided 
between reluctant admiration for Voltaire’s remarkable talents 
and superb scorn for what he held to be his main weaknesses: 
superficiality, bias and lack of originality. He summed up his 
attitude briefly in the following remark: ‘Je disais de Voltaire: 
c’est un problème: savoir qui lui a rendu plus de justice: ceux qui 
lui ont donné cent mille louanges, ou ceux qui lui ont donné cent 
coups de baton’ (Pensées, ii.60). There is no record of disagree- 
ment which would account for the irritation that Voltaire and 
Montesquieu caused each other. Nor would envy be a sufficient 
explanation. Their antagonism stemmed, it would seem, from 
some deep-rooted antipathy. 

From this brief analysis it can be seen that, towards 1750, Vol- 
taire was not in touch with the ‘philosophes’ Duclos, Helvétius 
and Montesquieu; he was equally remote from them as from the 
‘encyclopédistes’. 

Scholars and scientists 


Among the scholars, Voltaire was associated with the gram- 
marian, d’Olivet, and with a number of historians. D’ Olivet is an 
anagram formed from Thoulié; and the abbé d’Olivet (1682- 
1768), formerly of the Company of Jesus, was none other than 
the pére Thoulié who had been Voltaire’s tutor (régent) at the 
Collége Louis-le-Grand. Voltaire’s recollection of him was 
marked by affection and esteem. His regard for him grew as he 


* on 19 March 1749, mme de Mire- si prodigieux. Il n’y a que Voltaire, 
poix wrote to Montesquieu: ‘Je ne Fabbé d’Olivet et m. d’Aube qui ne 
vous parle plus de l’Æsprit des lois; je  l’approuvent pas’; see Montesquieu, 
crois que jamais rien n’a eu un succès Correspondance, ii.163. 
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came to appreciate the purity of his taste (Best.876). Voltaire was 
able to consult him, confident in the knowledge that his pride 
would not be hurt, and d’Olivet could advise, knowing that his 
opinion would be respected. Thus, in 1748, Voltaire submitted 
his Sémiramis to d’Olivet for examination. He then corrected 
several faults in the language that had been pointed out to him by 
‘le premier homme de Paris pour la valeur des mots’ (Best.3385 
and M.7373). 

Voltaire was not yet in relation with the historian La Bletterie 
(1696-1772); their quarrel belongs to later years. He expressed 
the keenest dismay when Lenglet Du Fresnoy (1674-1755) was 
imprisoned in the Bastille in 1743 (Best.2565). For all that, he 
does not appear to have been in close touch with him, any more 
than with Rollin (1661-1741), formerly rector of the University 
of Paris. He had little esteem for the histories compiled by Rollin, 
but great admiration for the elegance of his style, and for his bold 
but judicious innovations. Indeed, Rollin is admitted to the 
Temple du goût as ‘le premier homme de l’université qui ait écrit 
purement en français pour l’instruction de la jeunesse, et qui ait 
recommandé l'étude de notre langue, si nécessaire, et cependant 
si négligée dans les écoles’ (Carcassonne, p.128, note 14; M.viii. 
568, note 1). 

On the other hand, dom Calmet (1672-1757) was well known 
to him and, although details of their meetings have not been 
recorded, their association was a friendly one. Voltaire admired 
his knowledge and integrity and while preparing his Essaz sur les 
mœurs sought to spend some time with him at the abbaye de 
Senones. In the heart of winter in 1748 he wrote to Calmet from 
the court of Stanislas at Lunéville: ‘Je préfére, monsieur, la 
retraite a la cour, et les grands hommes aux rois. J’aurais la plus 
grande envie de venir passer quelques semaines avec vous et vos 
livres: il ne me faudrait qu’une cellule chaude; et pourvu que 
j'eusse du potage gras, un peu de mouton et des œufs, j'aimerais 
mieux cette heureuse et saine frugalité, qu’une chère royale’ 
(Best.3233). The projected visit did not take place for some years; 
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it was only in 1754 that Voltaire stayed at Senones and consulted 
dom Calmet. 

The abbé Du Bos (1670-1742) had long enjoyed Voltaire’s 
esteem, but details of their relationship after 1728 are available 
only in connection with Voltaire’s projected Siècle de Louis xiv. 
Towards the end of 1738, Voltaire drew up a detailed plan for this 
work, ‘Phistoire de l’esprit humain, puisée dans le siècle le plus 
glorieux à l’esprit humain’. Du Bos, ‘surtout célèbre alors à cause 
d’une érudition très vaste servie par une mémoire extraordinaire’, 
had been permanent secretary to the Académie française since 
1722 (Caramaschi, p.124). Voltaire submitted his plan to Du Bos 
for comment, and requested his guidance while he was finishing 
his history (Best.1569). In reply, Du Bos criticized different 
aspects of Voltaire’s plan and method, but at the same time prom- 
ised his help and expressed his readiness to indicate ‘les forêts 
et les carrières d’où il peut tirer les matériaux de son édifice’. 
Furthermore, he generously recognized Voltaire’s incomparable 
suitability for the great task he had undertaken (Best. 1 597). Sub- 
sequently, he made good his offer of help, and sent Voltaire a 
lengthy memorandum containing valuable material for inclusion 
in the Siècle de Louis xıv (Voltaire, Œuvres inédites, Pp.332-335). 
Death intervened in 1742, and put an end to his collaboration 
with Voltaire. 

For various parts of the same work, Voltaire doubtless received 
much help from the président Hénault who, after having lived 
through much of the latter part of Louis x1v’s reign, took a 
scholarly interest in it. Voltaire had been long acquainted with 
him, for it was Hénault who, towards 1720, had prevented Vol- 
taire from destroying the manuscript of his future La Henriade 
(Desnoiresterres, i.189-191). Voltaire maintained with him a 
friendly relationship which was strengthened by the admiration 
he felt for Hénault’s Nouvel abrégé de l’histoire de France (1744), 
‘un chef-d’ceuvre d’esprit et de raison’ (Best.2777). This work, 
its influence, and Hénault’s remarkable elegance in society drew 
a generous compliment from Voltaire in the Siècle de Louis x1v 
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(M.xiv.79-80): ‘Les recherches pénibles qu’une telle étude doit 
avoir coûtées ne l’ont pas empêché de sacrifier aux Graces, et ilaété 
du trés petit nombre de savants qui ont joint aux travaux utiles les 
agréments de la société, qui ne s’acquiérent point. Il a été dans 
l’histoire ce que Fontenelle a été dans la philosophie. II l’a rendue 
familiére’. 

Voltaire’s association with scientists at the time was varied. 
There was for example Buffon (1707-1788), who in 1734, at the 
age of twenty-seven, was elected to the Académie des sciences. In 
1739 he was appointed keeper of the Jardin royal, which today is 
known as the Jardin des Plantes. At that date, he was already 
acquainted with Voltaire, indeed he probably visited him at Cirey 
towards the end of 1738 (commentary on Best.1590). Their main 
common interest then was physics. Voltaire had just published 
his Eléments de Newton (1738) while Buffon was known to be one 
of the strong advocates of Newton’s ideas in the Académie des 
sciences. Voltaire showed that he held Buffon in high regard when 
in his Réponse à toutes les objections .. . contre la philosophie de New- 
ton (1739), he included him among the scientists who ‘embras- 
saient avec courage cette physique admirable, qui n’est fondée 
que sur les faits et sur le calcul’ (M.xxiii.71-72). 

Subsequently, he and Voltaire corresponded, at least in 1742, 
but their letters have been lost (Best.2450a in Studies, iv.246-247). 
Towards this time, Voltaire became interested in a lively discus- 
sion that was taking place on the significance of fossilized remains 
of marine life. Such remains had been discovered over widely 
scattered parts of Europe, even in the Alps, and had generally 
come to be regarded as proof that the earth had, to some extent at 
least, once been covered with water. Scientists who were theo- 
logical in outlook claimed that fossils gave support to the biblical 
story of creation. For a number of naturalistic scientists, the fossils 
were the basis on which they constructed vast speculative systems 
to explain how it was that the earth possessed such an irregular 
surface (Fellows, pp.229-231). Voltaire, suspicious of all sys- 
tems of ideas, rejected the views put forward by both groups of 
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scientists as being nothing other than unjustified hypotheses. He 
formulated his own conclusions in the brief essay, the Dissertation 
sur les changements arrivés dans nôtre globe (1746, M.xxiii.219-230) 
which was published anonymously. In this work, he confidently 
assailed the naturalistic scientists who adopted the ‘opinion vul- 
gaire’ that the earth had at one time been submerged by the sea, 
and that its crust had been modified by the action of the water. He 
argued that, from all time, the earth has possessed fundamentally 
the same physical characteristics and, therefore, that it has not 
undergone substantial modifications. 

Buffon learnt of the essay when he was preparing the first three 
volumes of his Histoire naturelle (1749) for publication. As he 
considered it worthy of mention but not of serious comment, he 
referred to it summarily in a disdainful note appended to the part 
of his work called Théorie de la terre (M.xlix.118, note 1). At the 
time, Buffon was in all probability unaware that Voltaire had 
written the Dissertation. Consequently he did not refer to him in 
person. It is virtually certain that Voltaire read Buffon’s scathing 
note on the Dissertation soon after its appearance, because in 
July 1749 he decided to have the newly published volumes of the 
Histoire naturelle sent to him (Best.3428). However, as he had not 
been mentioned by name he did not feel called on to retaliate pub- 
licly. If he took Buffon to task in private, he must have shown 
exceptional moderation, otherwise Buffon would not have writ- 
ten to the président de Ruffey in 1755: ‘Je suis bien aise que vous 
soyez en liaison avec Voltaire; c’est en effet un grand homme, et 
aussi un homme très aimable’ (Buffon, xiii.tor). He was not to 
preserve this generous view indefinitely, for his disagreement 
with Voltaire eventually broke into open conflict. 

In 1729, when Voltaire returned from England, Fontenelle 
(1657-1757) was seventy-two years old, that is to say, twice Vol- 
taire’s age. They had been acquainted for a number of years, and 
doubtless met from time to time in society but did not seek out 
each other’s company. Indeed, Voltaire confided that his attitude 
towards Fontenelle was a mixture of dislike and admiration: ‘Je 
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ne suis point l’ami de Fontenelle, je ne le suis que de ses bons 
ouvrages’ (M.xxxii.456). In the Temple du goût (1733) Voltaire’s 
dislike is not yet apparent but his admiration is manifest. Fon- 
tenelle, though criticized, is welcomed as a many-sided genius: 


D’une main légère il prenait 
Le compas, la plume et la lyre. 


He is given an honourable place between Leibniz and Lucretius 
(Carcassonne, pp.78-79; M.viii.5 66-567). 

After that date, Voltaire’s attitude towards Fontenelle became 
increasingly marked by irritation and hostility. This was prob- 
ably because of the influence being exercised by the older man. 
As he then occupied the powerful position of permanent secre- 
tary to the Académie des sciences, his hostile attitude towards 
Newton had wide repercussions (Bonno, pp.130, 133). This 
brought him into opposition with Voltaire who, by means of his 
Lettres philosophiques (1734), wished to help disseminate New- 
ton’s ideas in France. What is more, Fontenelle was exercising a 
literary influence which, in Voltaire’s view, was harmful. Towards 
1736, a number of writers, notably Marivaux, were imitating 
Fontenelle’s mannered style and drew Voltaire’s biting comment: 
‘Ces messieurs ne cherchent des phrases nouvelles que parce qu’ils 
manquent d'idées; hors m. de Fontenelle, patriarche respecta- 
ble d’une secte ridicule, tous ces gens-là sont ignorants et n’ont 
point de génie; pardonnez-leur de danser toujours parce qu'ils ne 
peuvent marcher droit’ (Best.946). 

In 1738 he completed his Eléments de Newton. It offered him a 
suitable occasion for underlining the weakness of Fontenelle’s 
best known work, the Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes. This 
work, an introduction to the physics of Descartes, was presented 
in the form of elegant conversations with an imaginary ‘madame 
la marquise de G*** (Fontenelle, p.58). Voltaire dedicated his 
Eléments to mme Du Châtelet who was a ‘marquise’. The begin- 
ning of his dedication was deliberately provocative and calculated 
to deride both the manner and the content of the Entretiens. He 
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wrote: ‘Ce n’est point ici une marquise, ni une philosophie ima- 
ginaire’ (M.xxii.4oo, note 1). The result of this impertinent sally 
was ‘une bonne tracasserie’ between Voltaire and Fontenelle. 
Voltaire immediately denied that his statement referred to Fon- 
tenelle, and withdrew it from later editions of his Eléments. 
Towards the same time, he began writing Micromégas in which 
he satirized Fontenelle as the secretary of the academy of Saturn 
(Wade, p.32); but Micromégas was not published until 1752, and 
was virtually unknown before that date. 

There was fresh disagreement in 1739. Fontenelle, acting as 
censor for the police, struck out a number of passages from Vol- 
taire’s Vie de Molière before approving it for publication. Vol- 
taire hit back the same year. He had a new edition of the work 
printed in Holland, but only after having first enlarged the part 
devoted to the Précieuses ridicules. In the section that he added, 
he quoted a passage from Fontenelle, without naming him, and 
commented disdainfully: ‘La nation entiére a marqué son bon 
goût en méprisant cette affectation dans des auteurs que d’ailleurs 
elle estimait” (M-xxiii.too-101). Then Voltaire’s irritation fell 
away. This was partly because his absence from Paris reduced the 
possibility of his meeting Fontenelle, and partly because the influ- 
ence of Fontenelle had rapidly become less. The success of Vol- 
taire’s Eléments de Newton (1738) did much to accredit Newton’s 
ideas in France and, by that very fact, reduced Fontenelle’s influ- 
ence substantially. Little by little, Voltaire came to regard Fon- 
tenelle in a more detached manner, and in the Siècle de Louis XIV, 
published in 1752, he offered a generous evaluation of Fonte- 
nelle’s great achievement (M.xiv.71-74 and 74 note 2). 

Voltaireand La Condamine (1701-1774) were friends and, in1729, 
together engaged with notable success in financial speculation 
(Donvez, pp.42-43). Their cordial association was strengthened 
by their sharing a great similarity in outlook and taste (Best. 
737). In 1735, La Condamine left Europe to conduct scientific 
investigations in South America. On reaching Portobello in the 
new world, he wrote to Voltaire: ‘Nous n’avons cessé de parler de 
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vous pendant toute la traversée. C’était notre seul passe-temps 
que de citer des traits de La Henriade, de Zaire, d’ Adélaide et le 
seul moyen de charmer notre ennui’ (Best.930). When La Conda- 
mine returned to Europe in 1744 he disembarked in Holland and 
immediately wrote to Voltaire who replied somewhat wistfully: 
‘Votre style, monsieur, n’est point d’un homme de l’autre monde, 
votre cceur pourrait bien en étre. Vous vous souvenez de vos amis, 
et ce n’est pas la mode de cet hemisphére’ (Best.2821). La Conda- 
mine and Voltaire then resumed their cordial association which 
continued until Voltaire and Maupertuis quarrelled in Prussia. La 
Condamine then upheld Maupertuis against Voltaire. 

It was in 1724 that Voltaire met Mairan (1678-1771) who had 
beena member of the Académie des sciences since 1718 (Best.216). 
They were never on close terms, but for many years maintained a 
friendly association. In 1736 and 1738 Voltaire submitted queries 
to Mairan about various physical phenomena, notably optics 
(Best.1146, 1162, 1542). They corresponded again in 1741 when, 
in numerous letters, they discussed the principles and nature of 
movement, a subject of great controversy at the time. Voltaire 
formulated his ideas on the subject in his Doutes sur la mesure des 
forces motrices (M.xxiii.165-172) which Mairan, at his request, 
submitted to the Académie des sciences in 1741 (Best.2307, 2325). 
Subsequently, their relationship became more tenuous. It never- 
theless remained cordial, for in 1748 and 1749 Mairan presented 
his recent publications to Voltaire (Best.3223, 3516). 

Itis not known precisely at what date Voltaire became acquaint- 
ed with Maupertuis (1698-1759) but it is evident from his corre- 
spondence that by 1732 he was on a very friendly footing with 
him. In that year, Maupertuis initiated Voltaire to the serious 
study of Newton’s physics and convinced him of its validity, as 


8 Voltaire indicated in his Epitre à of Clairaut (1713-1765), then ‘adjoint 
mlle de Malcrais (M.x.275-276), which mécanicien’ in the Académie des 
was published in September 1732 in sciences. Maupertuis was, however, 
the Mercure, that he was studying his guiding spirit. 
under the direction of Maupertuis and 
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Voltaire acknowledged in November: ‘Vous avez éclairci mes 
doutes avec la netteté la plus lumineuse. Me voici newtonien de 
votre façon. Je suis votre prosélyte et fais ma profession de foi 
entre vos mains’ (Best.516). In November 1732, Maupertuis pub- 
lished his Discours sur les différentes figures des astres, avec une 
exposition abrégée des systèmes de Descartes et de Newton. In this 
important work, he gave enthusiastic but rigorous support to 
Newton. Its significance was great, as has been pointed out by 
Bonno (p.132): ‘Dans l’ensemble le livre de Maupertuis, extrême- 
ment clair et précis, constitue la premiére défence du newtonia- 
nisme présentée aux savants et au grand public par un membre de 
l’Académie des sciences’. Voltaire read it eagerly, ‘avec le plaisir 
d’une fille qui lit un roman, et la foi d’un dévot qui lit l’évangile’ 
(Best.520), and immediately drew on it extensively while revising 
the sections of the Lettres philosophiques (1734) that were devo- 
ted to Newton. Having finished the task of revision towards the 
middle of December 1732, he submitted his work to Maupertuis for 
comment, and assured him: ‘Vous n’avez point de disciple, plus 
ignorant, plus docile et plus tendrementattaché que moi’ (Best.5 28). 

Their friendship remained alive across the years and in Jan- 
uary 1739 Voltaire was delighted to welcome ‘Archiméde-Mau- 
pertuis’ to Cirey (Best.1692, 1714). The following year Mauper- 
tuis left for Prussia, where Frederick 11 had placed him in charge 
of the Académie des sciences. Indeed, it was upon Voltaire’s 
suggestion that Maupertuis had been chosen for this position 
(Best.1471, 1507). Maupertuis left France embittered by the 
antagonism he had encountered among scientists, and disgruntled 
by the lack of official recognition for the part he had played in the 
Lapland expedition of 1736 and 1737 (Best.1358 and note 4; 
Best.2139). Misfortune, it seemed, pursued him to Prussia. In 
mid-1741 he complained bitterly, on the basis of report, that Vol- 
taire had spoken disparagingly of him. Voltaire hastened to 
reassure him: ‘Je vous ai toujours aimé et ne vous ai jamais man- 
qué. Je suis en droit par mon amitié de vous gronder vivement, 
de vous reprocher votre humeur avec moi’ (Best.2333). These 
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were not idle words, because towards this time Voltaire was 
indeed well disposed towards Maupertuis, ‘marquis du cercle 
polaire’, whom he described to Thieriot as ‘un grand mathémati- 
cien et un grand génie’ (Best.2767). He intended, moreover, to 
express his admiration for Maupertuis in his inaugural address to 
the Académie frangaise in 1746. He failed to do so and Maupertuis, 
who had been informed of his intentions, took offence. He 
claimed that he had been slighted. Voltaire replied that, despite 
himself, he had been obliged by officers of the Academy to with- 
draw his praise of Maupertuis and to limit himself to topics which 
referred specifically to the language and literature of France 
(Best.3089, 3113). 

This explanation has been called into doubt. La Condamine 
later insisted that Voltaire’s reticence had an entirely different 
cause: it had been brought about by mme Du Châtelet, and not by 
members of the Academy. Early in 1739 mme Du Châtelet had, 
upon the recommendation of Maupertuis, engaged the young 
mathematician Samuel König (1712-1757) to help her in her 
studies. For reasons which are not clear, they quarrelled and 
separated after something like a year (Desnoiresterres, ii.314-315). 
Maupertuis claimed that it was the fault of mme Du Châtelet and 
resolutely took the part of Kénig. The issue became embittered 
when König tried to cast doubts on mme Du Chatelet’s integrity 
and on her scientific competence. In January 1740 he publicly 
maintained that her newly published /nstitutions de physique was 
nothing other than a compilation of what he had taught her 
(Best.2023). In these circumstances the support he received from 
Maupertuis gave greater substance to his claims. It was therefore 
particularly damaging to mme Du Châtelet’s good name. Finally, 
after much discussion, Maupertuis conceded that he had been 
mistaken in defending König and, in August 1740, became recon- 
ciled with mme Du Châtelet (Best.2157; Brunet, pp.71-72). 

According to La Condamine, mme Du Châtelet nevertheless 
still bore Maupertuis a grudge as late as 1746 and, consequently, 
persuaded Voltaire to whithdraw all mention of him from his 
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inaugural address. What is more, in a letter to Johann Bernoulli 
dated 9 July 1761, La Condamine stated unequivocally that it was 
Voltaire himself who told him of mme Du Chatelet’s intervention 
(Brunet, pp.85-86). His assertion is by no means unreasonable. 
Although mme Du Châtelet and Maupertuis became reconciled 
in 1740, their later relationship was slight and without cordiality. 
Furthermore, Voltaire may very well have confided in La Conda- 
mine in 1746. At that time, their association was a most friendly 
one. It seems, then, that La Condamine’s testimony should be 
accepted. It might be added that in 1750 Maupertuis was firmly 
of the opinion that Voltaire had modified his inaugural address of 
his own accord, and not because he had to yield to the authority 
exercised by officers of the Academy. After Voltaire had arrived 
in Prussia, Maupertuis wrote to a friend in Paris: ‘Vous me con- 
naissez mal si vous pensez que j’ai encore sur le cceur l'injustice 
que m'a faite Voltaire en rayant mon nom dans son discours de 
réception. Nous vivons assez bien ensemble; c’est un homme qui 
fait des choses charmantes’ (Brunet, p.129). It was the calm before 
the storm which broke in 1752. 

Voltaire completed his Eléments de Newton towards the end of 
1736 and, before having the work published, wished first to sub- 
mit it for checking to a competent authority. He chose Henri 
Pitot (1695-1771), a mathematician of repute who had been a 
member of the Académie des sciences since 1724. Voltaire sent 
him his manuscript, ‘un recueil de doutes’, in May 1737 with 
protestations of great modesty: ‘Cet ouvrage n’est guère fait que 
pour ceux qui n’ont ni science ni préjugés. J’y parle de choses bien 
connues, comme des premiers principes de la vision, mais il faut 
être populaire. Je ne suis pas venu pour les sages, mais pour le 
peuple ignorant dont j’ai l’honneur d’être’ (Best.1273). Pitot was 
not only a competent collaborator, but also a very agreeable one, 
for he did what was asked of him without ruffling Voltaire’s sus- 
ceptibilities. Voltaire and Pitot then exchanged good offices. At 
Voltaire’s request, Pitot recommended an assistant for work in 
Voltaire’s laboratory at Cirey (Best.11 33)- For his part, Voltaire 
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lent money to Pitot in 1738. The singularly generous spirit in 
which he acted is clearly indicated by the instructions he gave 
Moussinot: ‘Assurez m. et mme Pitot que s’ils se trouvaient pres- 
sés dans la suite, je n’exigerais pas le paiement et qu’au contraire 
ma bourse serait encore à leur service’ (Best.1501). Then in 1740 
Pitot was appointed chief engineer in Languedoc, and left Paris 
for Montpellier. He did not forget Voltaire. In 1744, he wrote 
thanking him for having advanced him money and announced 
that he was ready to repay his debt (Best.2728). Their association 
appears, at that juncture, to have come to an end. 

Voltaire and Réaumur (1683-1757) had little contact except in 
1738 when Voltaire and mme Du Châtelet both competed for the 
annual prize awarded by the Académie des sciences. Each sub- 
mitted a paper anonymously, as was the rule. Although neither 
won the prize, both were regarded as worthy competitors. When 
Réaumur, who was a member of the Académie des sciences, 
learnt of their identity, he suggested that the Academy print their 
papers along with the papers of the three persons who were to 
share the prize. He first sought the approval of mme Du Chatelet, 
and of Voltaire to whom he wrote: ‘Il faut absolument que le 
public sache que parmi les piéces qui ont concouru pour le prix 
proposé sur la nature du feu, il y en a une d’une jeune femme, et 
l’autre du plus grand de nos poètes’ (Best.1480). His suggestion 
met with their approval and was then implemented by the Aca- 
démie des sciences (M.xxii.280). It was probably this circum- 
stance which led Voltaire to make flattering, if brief, reference to 
Réaumur in the fourth Discours sur l’homme (1738, M.ix.401). It 
did not, however, bring him into closer association with Réau- 
mur, for whom he professed little but disdain. In fact, Voltaire 
virtually denied him all merit, charged him with lacking original- 
ity and declared that his Mémoires pour servir à l’histoire des in- 
sectes was little more than a futile compilation (Best.1498, 6801, 
10079). It is not possible to account satisfactorily for this hostile 
view, but it is obvious that such complete condemnation expresses 
an emotional antagonism and not a rational judgement. 
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Voltaire’s association with scholars between 1728 and 1750 was 
not very great. He had much more extensive relations with scien- 
tists, choosing those who devoted themselves to the study of 
physics and mathematics. At the time, these two sciences were 
distinguished from the others by their remarkable prestige and 
by the spectacular progress they made in the midst of lively con- 
troversy. Among the physicists and mathematicians, Voltaire 
sought out in particular those who like Maupertuis, La Conda- 
mine and Pitot were staunch advocates of Newton’s ideas. Above 
all, he preferred La Condamine and Maupertuis. They were not 
only personally compatible but also ressembled him in years and 
in their receptiveness of new ideas, whether scientific or philo- 
sophical. He did not look upon them as rivals; their superiority 
was a foregone conclusion. 

It is evident that, in his relations with other writers, Voltaire 
was unable to preserve the attitude of fraternal good -fellowship 
which he repeatedly advocated. His failure stemmed from his 
excessively confident belief that man in fundamentally a rational 
and not a passionate being. He was in conflict with Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau, Crébillon and Fontenelle, and became estranged from 
Le Franc, Destouches and Duclos. He was firmly convinced, 
however, that Rousseau and Crébillon had provoked him and 
were therefore at fault. In this he was right in the case of Rousseau 
but probably wrong as far as Crébillon was concerned. Voltaire 
was largely responsible for conflict with Fontenelle, as for his 
estrangement with Destouches and Le Franc de Pompignan. His 
disagreement with Duclos in 1746 was, it seems, the result of a 
misunderstanding based on unfounded report. It should be added 
that even in the midst of conflict, Voltaire was under no illusions 
as to the harm that he was doing. In 1736 he remarked lucidly: 
‘La sotte guerre de Rousseau et de moi continue toujours. J’en 
suis fâché, cela déshonore les lettres’ (Best.r109). He could not 
have indicated more clearly the extent to which his passions had 
ascendancy over his reason when once he had been moved to 
temper. 
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Between the years of 1728 and 1750, Voltaire was frequently in 
Paris but did not reside there for a great length of time, except 
from 1729 to 1734. Itis therefore understandable that it is precisely 
during these few years that Voltaire was most closely associated 
with fellow-writers. Yet it was not only his presence in Paris that 
led him to mix with other writers, but also his outlook at the time 
and his specific interests. In outlook he was generous and opti- 
mistic: he sought aid for Crébillon who was poor and neglected; 
he strove to win esteem and encouragement for his fellow-crafts- 
men; he gave liberal assistance to aspiring writers; along with La 
Motte, he was confident that men of letters could settle their 
differences of opinion without resorting to insult. His interests 
were varied. Although they were literary and historical in the 
main, they were also scientific. Consequently, Voltaire went 
beyond the circle of historians, poets and dramatists, and sought 
the company of scientists. 

In 1734 Voltaire took up residence at Cirey in Champagne. His 
departure from Paris inevitably made his association with men of 
letters more tenuous. Then a further change took place towards 
1741 when Voltaire virtually gave up studying the physical 
sciences. This change of interest notably reduced his association 
with both mathematicians and physicists. Throughout the years, 
the theatre had remained his constant interest. However, he was, 
in the main, separated from the older dramatists by rivalry or 
incompatibility; on the other hand, the bulk of the young poets in 
whom he placed his hopes proved to be without marked talent 
for the stage. Furthermore, he had no real contact with that losely 
associated group of writers which was formed towards 1750 and 
later came to be known as the ‘encyclopédistes’. It is, therefore, 
no exaggeration to say that in 1750 Voltaire’s association with 
writers was less diverse and less representative than it had been 
twenty years earlier. 
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CHAPTER VII 


“La Pauvre Académie française’ 


‘Pauvre’, ‘malheureuse’: Voltaire found both terms appropriate 
in speaking of the foremost academy in France (Best.1291a in 
Studies, iv.192-193). This unfavourable opinion was certainly not 
just the round condemnation of a man who was repeatedly dis- 
appointed in his desire to become one of the immortal forty. His 
attitude was, in many ways, shared by persons who, like the abbé 
d’Olivet, were deeply attached to the Académie francaise. It 
reflects the concern he felt for the Academy which was obviously 


in a state of decline. 


Voltaire’s criticism of the Academy 


Voltaire does not appear to have found fault with the organiza- 
tion of the Academy, nor with its broadly utilitarian purpose as 
defined by article xxiv in the Statuts et règlements: ‘La principale 
fonction de l’académie sera de travailler avec tout le soin et toute 
la diligence possibles, à donner des règles certaines à notre langue, 
et a la rendre pure, éloquente et capable de traiter les arts et les 
sciences’ (Doucet, iv.25). His criticism was directed against dif- 
ferent aspects of the way in which the Academy was being admin- 
istered: the choice of new members, the relevance of formal cere- 
monies, the value and scope of work done by the Academy. 

There was, he observed in 1742, a lamentable absence of rigour 
in the way candidates were selected: ‘A peine un des quarante 
a-t-il rendu les derniers soupirs, que dix concurrents se présentent; 
un évéché n’est pas plus brigué; on court en poste a Versailles; on 
fait mouvoir tous les ressorts; des haines violentes sont souvent le 
fruit de ces démarches’ (Best.ii.423, appendix 13). Voltaire’s re- 
marks may well appear excessive to the point of being a caricature 
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of the reactions of hopeful candidates On the contrary, they are 
fundamentally accurate. After having examined them, a his- 
torian of the Academy remarked: ‘De tous temps il en fut ainsi, 
plus ou moins: au temps qui nous occupe, il n’y a plus de mesure, 
l’Académie en est proie..... De 1733 environ jusqu’en 1755, les 
influences académiques se multipliérent, s’éparpillèrent à l’infini: 
il n’y eut plus rien qui ressemblât même à une coterie littéraire: 
l’Académie n'appartient plus qu’à l'intrigue et à la vanité’ (Brunel, 
p-19). 

In such conditions, the successful candidates were not always 
those who were distinguished by their merit as writers, or by 
their ability to render service to the Academy as grammarians or 
scholars. At times they were persons of exalted rank, whether 
noble or ecclesiastical. In 1733, d’Olivet wrote in dismay to his 
friend the président Bouhier in Dijon: ‘A mesure que nous avan- 
çons, le nombre des seigneurs et des prélats ne fait que croître 
dans notre académie’ (d’Olivet, p.142). Similarly, there was a 
marked increase in the number of members who had nothing to 
recommend them except the support of powerful patrons. This 
is indicated by Duclos who observed: ‘Les marques de distinc- 
tion dont le roi honorait l'académie, ne pouvaient qu’augmenter 
le désir d’y être admis. Il n’est même devenu que trop vif dans les 
hommes en place’. 

Noblemen, prelates and placemen alike sought the honour of 
election to the Academy, but had neither the intention nor the 
desire to serve it. Indeed the Registres de l’Académie française 
show that, in general, these members were present only on cere- 
monial occasions and at meetings when elections were to be held. 
Voltaire found that the remaining members of the Academy were 
hardly more diligent, and protested: ‘Il se trouve à peine huit ou 
neuf gens de lettres qui soient assidus’ (Best.ii.423, appendix 13). 
Examination of the Registres fully confirms the accuracy of this 
remark. In fact only a small group of members took an active part 


1see Duclos, Œuvres (Paris 1821), 
1572: 
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in conducting the routine business of the Academy. Voltaire was 
understating the case when he concluded: ‘L’académie est sou- 
vent négligée par ses propres membres’ (Best.ii.423, appendix 13). 
The Academy was not simply neglected, it was virtually aban- 
doned. As a result, it was languishing, encumbered with numer- 
ous idle members and deprived of truly vivifying contact with 
scholars and writers who were striving to maintain the literary 
prestige of France. 

What is more, the formalities of the Academy had become rigid- 
ly set; they conformed to customs that dated from the early years 
of the society’s foundation in the seventeenth century, and had 
not been modified as circumstances changed. When welcomed at 
the Académie française, a new member was required to make a 
speech, his ‘discours de réception’. This convention, Voltaire 
noted in 1734, had become ‘une espèce de loi d’ennuyer le public’ 
(Lanson, ii.174; M.xxii.185). The reason for his scornful remark 
is that the contents of such speeches were prescribed by tradition, 
so that the new member was obliged to declare in substance ‘que 
son prédécesseur était un grand homme, que le cardinal de Riche- 
lieu était un trés grand homme, le chancelier Séguier un assez 
grand homme, Louis x1v un plus que grand homme’ (Lanson, 
ii.173-174; M.xxii.184). Obliged to express yet once more these 
often repeated thoughts, even the most eloquent speakers lapsed 
into vain rhetoric: ‘Ils ont cherché des tours nouveaux, et ont 
parlé sans penser, comme des gens qui mâcheraient à vide, et 
feraient semblant de manger en périssant d’inanition’ (Lanson, 
ii.174; M.xxii.185). At the time of voicing this criticism, in 1734, 
Voltaire did not offer a remedy; he did, however, suggest a pal- 
liative: ‘Au lieu que c’est une loi dans l’Académie française de 
faire imprimer tous ces discours, par lesquels seuls elle est connue, 
ce devrait étre une loi de ne les imprimer pas’ (Lanson, ii.174; 
M.xxii.185). 

Voltaire’s hostile criticism extended moreover to a different 
aspect of the Academy’s activities. After he had examined 
writings composed by its members for ceremonial occasions, he 
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unhesitatingly professed the greatest scorn for them: ‘On juge 
durement des énormes recueils de vers médiocres, de compliments, 
de harangues et de ces éloges qui sont parfois aussi faux que l’élo- 
quence avec laquelle on les débite: on est faché de voir la devise de 
l’immortalité à la tête de tant de déclamations qui n’annoncent rien 
d’éternel que l’oubli auquel elles sont condamnées’ (Best.ii.423, 
appendix 13). As it is true that very few of these compositions 
have been saved from oblivion, Voltaire’s harsh comment can 
scarcely be contested. It should nevertheless be pointed out that 
oblivion is the usual fate of all official compositions, and not only 
of those of the Académie française. 

Unfortunately, Voltaire gave the impression that the Academy’s 
activities had been limited to preparing these tedious composi- 
tions. Consequently, when writing in 1734 about Swift’s aban- 
doned plan of forming an English counterpart to the Académie 
française, he observed harshly: ‘Il aurait fallu surtout que Paca- 
démie anglaise se proposat des occupations toutes différentes de 
la nôtre. Un jour un bel esprit de ce pays-là me demanda les 
mémoires de l’Académie française. “Elle n’écrit point de mé- 
moires, lui répondis-je; mais elle a fait imprimer soixante ou 
quatre-vingts volumes de compliments”” (Lanson, ii.173; 
M.xxii.184). In making this comment Voltaire was less than just, 
for he omitted all reference to the Academy’s Dictionnaire, which 
was first printed in 1694, and reissued in 1718. Lanson points out 
other aspects of the Academy’s work which Voltaire failed to 
mention: ‘Entre 1700 et 1705, l’académie examina des ouvrages 
de Malherbe, Racan, Balzac, Vaugelas, Perrot d’Ablancourt. Elle 
examina en 1719-1720 le Quinte-Curce de Vaugelas, et entre 1720- 
1730 la tragédie d’ Athalie’ (Lanson, ii.182, note 20). This account 
reveals a very undistinguished record. What is particularly note- 
worthy is that in twenty-five years, from 1705 to 1730, the Acade- 
my examined only two works. It gave an unmistakable impres- 
sion of growing barrenness. If in 1734 Voltaire failed to give a 
completely accurate picture of the Academy’s meagre activities, 
he was not entirely without justification. 
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He gave this deliberately partial account because he considered 
that the Academy was dilatory to the point of being ineffectual. 
Its work was without impact on the public, and this at a time when, 
in Voltaire’s opinion, it was imperative for the Academy to exert 
a powerful influence. Thanks to the successful efforts of the great 
writers of the seventeenth century, the French language had 
attained a degree of excellence never before equalled. However, 
its purity was now gravely threatened and Voltaire considered 
that this danger of degeneration should be resolutely warded off. 
In order to prevent undesirable changes in the language, Voltaire 
believed it was necessary to publish critical examinations of the 
works which served as models for those seeking to perfect their 
knowledge of French. 

Such a task rightly fell to the Académie française whose duty it 
was to provide authoritative guidance in the use of the language: 
‘Quel service ne rendrait-elle pas aux lettres, à la langue et à la 
nation, si, au lieu de faire imprimer tous les ans des compliments, 
elle faisait imprimer les bons ouvrages du siècle de Louis x1v, 
épurés de toutes les fautes de langage qui s’y sont glissées? Cor- 
neille et Molière en sont pleins; La Fontaine en fourmille; celles 
qu’on ne pourrait pas corriger seraient au moins marquées. L’Eu- 
rope qui lit ces auteurs, apprendrait par eux notre langue avec 
sûreté; sa pureté serait à jamais fixée; les bons livres français, 
imprimés avec ce soin aux dépens du roi, seraient un des plus glo- 
rieux monuments de la nation. J’ai oui dire que m. Despréaux 
avait fait autrefois cette proposition . . . mais cette idée a eu le sort 
de beaucoup d’autres projets utiles, d’être approuvée et d’être 
négligée’ (Lanson, ii.176-177; M.xxii. 186-187). In this matter, 
Voltaire was not to have greater success than his predecessor, for 
the Academy made no response to his suggestion. 
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Voltaire’s candidature: 
Hopes and disappointments, 1731-1742 


It seems that Voltaire first thought of seeking election to the 
Academy when Houdard de La Motte died on 26 December 1731. 
He was not alone in entertaining this ambition; it was shared by 
Bussy Rabutin, bishop of Luçon. It should be noted that Bussy 
Rabutin had neigher literary nor scholarly achievement to recom- 
mend him. Nevertheless, preference was shown him because of 
his ecclesiastical rank and of his success as a courtier. Condorcet 
recounts that after Brutus, which was first performed on 11 De- 
cember 1730, Voltaire sought election to the Academy: ‘Il crut 
alors pouvoir aspirer à une place à l’Académie française, et on 
pouvait le trouver modeste d’avoir attendu si longtemps; mais il 
n’eût même pas l’honneur de balancer les suffrages. Le Gros de 
Boze? prononça, d’un ton doctoral, que Voltaire ne serait jamais 
un personnage académique’ (M.i.203). Although the precise date 
of this remarkable pronouncement is not known, there is good 
reason to believe that it was made while the Academy was looking 
for a successor to La Motte. When Bussy Rabutin was chosen, 
Voltaire wrote scathingly to Formont: ‘L’évéque de Lugon...suc- 
céde a La Motte dans la place d’académicien, place méprisée par 
les gens qui pensent, respectée encore par la populace, et toujours 
courue par ceux qui n’ont que de la vanité” (Best.435). Such 
vehement remarks are evidently not the comment of a detached 
observer. They appear rather as the resentful commentary of a 
person who had met with what he considered to be undeserved 
refusal. 

Another seat at the Academy became free when, on 2 February 
1732, the comte de Morville died. Did Voltaire offer himself as a 
candidate for election? It seems not. His Epitre a Uranie had just 


2 Gros de Boze (1680-1753), scholar Academy in 1715 where, for a time, he 
and numismatist, was elected to the exercised a strong influence. 
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achieved unwanted notoriety in Paris. In such circumstances, 
there was no chance of his being elected because the Academy, 
then under the powerful influence of the cardinal de Fleury, 
showed overwhelming preference for persons whose religious 
orthodoxy was unquestioned (Gassier, pp.93-95). In May 1732, 
thanks to the powerful support of mme de Lambert, the abbé 
Terrasson was elected. Several months later, Voltaire remarked 
in a letter to Formont: “Tout ce que je vois me confirme dans l’idée 
où j'ai toujours été de n’être jamais d’aucun corps, de ne tenir à 
rien qu’à ma liberté et à mes amis’ (Best.508). On this occasion, he 
wroteasifthe Academy was, for the time being, beyond his reach. 

Shortly afterwards came the publication of works which proved 
to be highly controversial: the Temple du goût at the beginning of 
1733, and the Lettres philosophiques early in 1734. Voltaire’s 
chances of election were reduced to nought. Generally speaking, 
those who were elected had achieved neither celebrity as writers 
nor repute as scholars. Moncrif, who entered the Academy at the 
end of 1733, had accomplished little as a writer and was a much 
less worthy candidate than his rival, Marivaux. Moncrif was 
favoured simply because he had the support of the duc d’Orléans 
and of the comte de Clermont. At the same time, Dupré de Saint- 
Maur became an immortal. As Milton’s translator, he was a more 
worth-while candidate than Moncrif. In the latter part of 1734, 
the duc de Villars was elected, in a purely perfunctory manner, to 
succeed his father in the Academy. A year later, the abbé Séguy, 
‘prédicateur du roi’, was chosen to fill a new vacancy. His success 
was achieved through the intrigues of the maréchale de Villars, 
and at the expense of La Chaussée. ‘Jamais brigue ne fut plus vio- 
lente, ni plus marquée dans l’Académie”, d’Olivet recounted in 
dismay (Pellisson and d’ Olivet, ii.429). 

The Academy, neglectful of writers but responsive to intrigue, 
was rapidly losing prestige with the public and meeting with 
growing criticism. D’Olivet told Bouhier of his anxiety for it 
when he wrote on 12 December 1735: ‘Il est à propos qu’elle 
pense sérieusement à elle, car vous ne sauriez croire combien elle 
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perd depuis quelques années’ (Pellisson and d’ Olivet, ii.429). It 
was at this moment that the Academy chose Séguy. Its choice was 
the occasion of particularly bitter criticism among the public and 
led d’Olivet to make the apposite comment: ‘Je voudrais que la 
docte et imprudente compagnie fit ses choix avec plus de circons- 
pection; tant que nous élirons des gens peu connus du public, on 
tirera sur nous’ (Pellisson and d’ Olivet, ii.431). 

At the beginning of 1736 two new elections were to be held, 
and the Academy therefore had the opportunity of disarming 
some of its critics. Voltaire was generally regarded as being the 
obvious choice for one of the vacant seats. The anonymous 
author of a news-sheet reported on 15 April 1736: ‘Voilà donc 
deux places vacantes à l’Académie francaise. . . . Les amis de Vol- 
taire font ce qu’ils peuvent pour l’engager à faire quelques dé- 
marches pour en demander une, mais on ne peut pas plier ce coeur 
rebelle. Il veut qu’on la lui offre. Par cette opiniâtreté réciproque, 
l’académie perd un sujet digne d’elle, et Voltaire un honneur qui 
manque à sa gloire” (Fr.13694, f.164). Voltaire had undoubtedly 
helped to form this opinion, because in February 1736 he wrote 
to Thieriot: ‘Je veux qu’on dise, il n’est pas de l’académie parce 
qu’il ne le désire pas, et non qu’on dise, il serait refusé” (Best.987). 
Voltaire hoped in this way to answer malicious comment that was 
being made about his failure to have won election to the Academy. 
Then in May 1736 he wrote to La Chaussée who was seeking elec- 
tionat this date: ‘Onm/’aparlé...d’une place al’ Académie française, 
mais ni les circonstances où je me trouve, ni ma santé, ni la liberté, 
que je préfère à tout, ne me permettent d’oser y penser’ (Best.1032). 
In reality, his withdrawal, far from being voluntary, was made in 
the face of overwhelming pressure, as d’ Olivet informed Bouhier: 
‘Tl avait grande envie de l’une des places vacantes, mais il n’a osé se 
mettre sur les rangs parce que m. le garde des sceaux n’est pas tout 
à fait apaisé sur son sujet’ (Pellisson and d’ Olivet, ii.434). 

Nevertheless, Voltaire had not lost courage. On the contrary, 
he was busily engaged clearing obstacles from the path that he 
hoped would lead him to the abode of the Immortals. He had 
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enlisted the aid of powerful patrons and had won the support of 
d’Olivet, who recounted these circumstances: ‘M. le duc de 
Richelieu et m. le duc de Villars me dirent hier qu’ils travaille- 
raient pour lui auprés de mgr. le cardinal [de Fleury] et de m. le 
garde des sceaux, et qu’ils comptaient que moi, de mon côté, je 
travaillerais au-dedans de l’académie. Ainsi, selon toute appa- 
rence, voilà une élection toute faite pour la première place qui 
viendra à vaquer (Pellisson and d’Olivet, ii.434). The opportun- 
ity came on 3 November 1736, upon the death of Bussy Rabutin. 
Yet whatever hopes of success Voltaire entertained were soon 
dashed. Instead of entering the Académie française in triumph, he 
fled in haste to Holland so as to avoid the danger of prosecution 
by the police (Best.1168). Fortune had proved singularly per- 
verse, for among the papers of the deceased academician was 
found a manuscript copy of the Mondain. This served as model 
for the numerous copies of the poem which were distributed in 
Paris in the latter part of November 1736 and roused the vigorous 
opposition of the police. 

After 1736 there were four elections at the Académie francaise 
in which Voltaire took no part. For all that, his attitude was not 
one of indifference. He had perceived that his past failures were in 
large measure due to the lack of efficacious support at Versailles. 
Rather than risk failure again he was waiting until his position at 
court was so favourable as to make his election certain. The abbé 
Houtteville, secrétaire perpétuel of the Académie française died 
on 8 November 1742. Thereupon Voltaire’s friends sought and 
received royal consent to his appointment to the Academy. This 
in itself constituted a remarkable success. It can only have been 
won with the support of the cardinal de Fleury whose good 
graces Voltaire now possessed. In these circumstances, it seemed 
that nothing would prevent him from achieving an easy victory 
over Marivaux, his only rival for election. 


3 Revue rétrospective, edited by 
Taschereau (Paris 1836), 2° série, 
v.69-70, 20 November 1742. 
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His optimism was short-lived. Marivaux was sponsored by 
mme de Tencin, an experienced and unscrupulous intriguer who 
was determined to use all her influence to win success for her 
protégé. She therefore set about depriving Voltaire of the support 
of his principal sponsor, the duc de Richelieu, to whom she wrote 
with great cunning: ‘Voltaire a écrit à m. de Nivernais qu’il avait 
le consentement du roi. Je doute que cette démarche soit de votre 
aveu. J’ai parlé à mes serviteurs de Dieu; ils m’ont dit que je ne 
pouvais trop vous représenter qu’il ne convenait pas à un homme 
comme vous de protéger un athée; que vous aviez la réputation 
de parler toujours de la religion comme il convenait, et que, si 
vous faisiez recevoir Voltaire à l’académie, on dirait qu’il vous a 
perverti (Tencin, pp.26-27). 

Circumstances gave particular strength to mme de Tencin’s 
scarcely veiled threats. Her brother, the cardinal de Tencin, had 
just been recalled from Rome. He was to assist the ailing cardinal 
de Fleury in discharging important affairs of state and, in all 
probability, would be his successor. Richelieu was fixed on the 
horns of a dilemma for, if he supported Voltaire and in that way 
antagonized the cardinal de Tencin, he ran the risk of irrevocably 
compromising his fortune at court. He was led therefore to follow 
mme de Tencin’s forceful advice. He consented to abandon Vol- 
taire or, as mme de Tencin put it, ‘à lâcher les dévots contre lui’. 
From this conflict of interests Marivaux emerged triumphant and 
was elected to the Academy on 15 December 1742. 


Fexibility, 1743-1746 


Voltaire was undaunted by defeat, and once more awaited his 
chance. He was not obliged to show great patience because, on 
29 January 1743, the cardinal de Fleury died and thus created a 
vacancy at the Académie française. Voltaire came forward. He 
immediately sought the king’s approval for his candidature; royal 
assent was necessary for election, even though, as Voltaire had 
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come to realize, it did not constitute a guarantee of success. It was 
given him, reluctantly, and was obtained by mme de Château- 
roux, the king’s mistress, who acted in this instance on a request 
made by Richelieu. Consequently, on 1 February 1743, Voltaire 
made known his good fortune and confident expectations to 
Moncrif: “Le roi m’a donné son agrément pour être de l’académie 
en cas qu'on veuille de moi. Reste à savoir si vous en voulez. Vous 
savez que pour l’honneur des lettres je veux qu’on fasse succéder 
un pauvre diable à un premier ministre; je me présente pour être 
ce pauvre diable-la’ (Best.2540). 

The immediate reaction of the Academy was reported to be 
largely unfavourable to Voltaire. The nature of this hostility was 
made public in the Academy on 4 February 1743. On that day, 
Marivaux was welcomed by Languet de Gergy, archbishop of 
Sens, who stated categorically: ‘Combien de personnages dont le 
public a vanté la poésie, et dont l’académie a craint ou la langue, 
ou l’humeur ou l’irréligion, et qu’elle a exclus de l'espérance d’y 
être associé! Pour une raison contraire, elle s’est empressée de 
vous choisir” (Languet de Gergy, i.18). Voltaire endeavoured 
therefore to reduce the avowed opposition of churchmen like 
Languet de Gergy who sought to make religious orthodoxy an 
indispensable condition for election to the first literary society in 
the realm. The day after this curious address was delivered, Vol- 
taire called on Maurepas who as minister of the king’s household 
exercised considerable influence over the affairs of the Academy. 
Voltaire hoped for his support, but met with unequivocal Op- 
position. Maurepas, violently hostile to mme de Châteauroux, was 
determined to thwart her wishes whenever possible. As she was 
furthering Voltaire’s cause, Maurepas decided that he, on the con- 
trary, would support Languet de Gergy against Voltaire (Barbier, 
viii.226, 6 February 1743; Voltaire, Mémoires, M.i.24). Minister 
of state and archbishop were nevertheless in a strange quandary 
because there was no rival candidate whom they could sponsor: 
Voltaire’s supporters had succeeded in dissuading aspiring acade- 
micians from seeking election on this occasion (Luynes, iv.452). 
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What is more, Voltaire sought to answer the charge of impiety 
that had been used so effectively against him. He wrote to Boyer, 
the former bishop of Mirepoix, who had become a powerful mem- 
ber of the Academy (Pellisson and d’Olivet, ii.439). Boyer’s 
importance in the Academy was a new factor and stemmed from 
Fleury’s death. In the past, Fleury had endeavoured to exclude 
from the Academy those persons whose religious convictions 
were open to grave doubt. Boyer now sought to play the same 
rôle. In his letter to him, Voltaire denied authorship of the Lettres 
philosophiques and made what was in effect a solemn declaration 
of faith: ‘Un honnête homme peut à la vérité se défendre, il le doit 
même, non pour la vaine satisfaction d’imposer silence à l’impos- 
ture, mais pour rendre gloire a la vérité. Je peux donc dire devant 
dieu, qui m’écoute, que je suis bon citoyen et vrai catholique, et je 
le dis uniquement parce que je lai toujours été de cœur. Je n’ai pas 
écrit une page qui ne respire l'humanité, et j’en ai écrit beaucoup 
qui sont sanctifiées par la religion. Le poème de Za Henriade n’est 
d’un bout à l’autre que l’éloge de la vertu qui se soumet à la provi- 
dence; j espère qu’en cela ma vie ressemblera toujours à mes écrits’ 
(Best.2543). Voltaire then made copies of his letter known to the 
public. He hoped thus to bring disrepute upon the accusation of 
irreligiousness that was constantly being made against him. How- 
ever, the effect of the letter was doubtless as the duc de Luynes 
suggested on 3 March 1743: ‘Quoiqu’elle soit très bien écrite, il 
y a lieu de croire qu’elle ne fera changer de sentiment à personne” 
(Luynes, iv.424). 

In effect, Voltaire’s enemies were not disarmed by his protesta- 
tions of orthodoxy. They argued that it would be an offence to 
God to allow an ungodly person to succeed a cardinal in the Acad- 
emy. In this way, they prevailed on the king to withdraw the 
approval that he had earlier expressed of Voltaire’s candidature. 
Next they set about finding another candidate, but the quest was 
a difficult one. Bertons de Crillon, archbishop of Narbonne, was 
tempted but successfully resisted the desire for worldly distinc- 
tions (Best.2551 and commentary). Temptation was then placed 
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in the path of Albert de Luynes, bishop of Bayeux, and he suc- 
cumbed readily to it. The circumstances are recounted by his 
brother, the duc de Luynes: ‘Mon frére ne songeait en aucune 
manière a cette place. Etant allé rendre visite à m. de Maurepas 
sans aucun dessein de lui en parler, m. de Maurepas lui en parla le 
premier, et lui dit qu’il devrait y songer; que cette démarche serait 
bien reçue. Mon frère en parla à m. l’évêque de Mirepoix, qui est 
fort de nos amis et qui est de l’académie. M. de Mirepoix lui parla 
de la même manière que m. de Maurepas, et en rendit compte au 
roi, qui parut approuver que mon frère fit les démarches néces- 
saires. En conséquence mon frère alla chez tous les académiciens, 
et jeudi il fut élu tout d’une voix’ (Luynes, iv.452, 31 March 1743). 

Voltaire, for his part, was bitterly disappointed: ‘L’académie, 
le roi et le public m’avaient désigné pour avoir l’honneur de succé- 
der à m. le cardinal de Fleury, parmi les quarante, mais monsieur 
de Mirepoix n’a pas voulu, et il a enfin trouvé après deux mois et 
demi un évêque pour remplir la place qu’on me destinait. Je crois 
qu’il convient à un profane comme moi de renoncer pour jamais 
à l’académie, et de m’en tenir aux bontés du public’ (Best.2563). 
Profoundly discouraged, Voltaire was nevertheless not resigned 
to being excluded from the Academy. 

He took no part in a later election in 1743 when Maupertuis was 
chosen. Nor does he appear to have been a candidate for the 
Academy in 1744. There were two elections in that year. The suc- 
cessful candidates were the grammarian abbé Girard who was 
approaching his seventieth year, and the twenty-nine year old 
courtier, the abbé de Bernis. There were no elections in 1745. 

On 17 March 1746, the death occurred in Dijon of the président 
Bouhier, a member of the Académie francaise. When d’Argental 
heard of this event, he immediately wrote to Voltaire, suggesting 
that he again seek election. Voltaire replied in the third person, 
and indicated his readiness to stand as candidate: ‘Ona parlé déjà 
à V. de la succession dans la partie de fumée qu'avait a Paris ledit 
président commentateur. V. est malade, V. n’est guère en état dese 
donner du mouvement, V. grisonne et ne peut pas honnêtement 
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frapper aux portes, quoiqu’il compte sur l’agrément du roi.... 
Il sera trés flatté d’étre désiré, mais il craindra toujours de faire 
des démarches’ (Best.3038). It is evident that Voltaire was far 
from taking his success for granted. He had good reason for this 
reserve. In 1745 the king had made him historiographer royal 
and, at the same time, promised him the first vacant position of 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber. A vacancy occurred at the 
beginning of 1746, but Voltaire was denied it. He now wondered 
whether hostile intrigue would succeed in excluding him yet again 
from the Academy. The measure of antagonism that was expected 
is indicated by the vigour of the campaign made on his behalf. 

Richelieu set about winning support for Voltaire among mem- 
bers of the Academy and ministers of state. A news-sheet of 
28 March 1746 reported: ‘M. le duc de Richelieu se donne beau- 
coup de mouvement pour faire tomber à Voltaire la place de laca- 
démie qu’avait le président Bouhier; mais on croit qu’il ne réussira 
pas’ (Nouvelles, ii.271). Richelieu persisted in his efforts and, 
indeed, appealed to the king on Voltaire’s behalf. An account of 
ten days later, 8 April 1746, indicated that his plea had met with 
success and that the king and expressed approval of Voltaire’s 
candidature: ‘On assure que c’est m. de Voltaire qui est nommé 
académicien à la place du président Bouhier et qu’il en a l’obliga- 
tion à m. le duc de Richelieu, qui a engagé le roi a notifier ses inten- 
tions aux quarante’ (Nouvelles, ii.277-278). 

During this time, Voltaire certainly did not remain in an atti- 
tude of passive optimism. He had more than once been excluded 
from the Academy ‘pour fait d’impiété dans ses écrits’ (Barbier, 
ii.488). To avoid a repetition of this occurrence, he resolved to 
show that this familiar accusation was nothing short of calumny. 
It was doubtless with this purpose in mind that, at the beginning 
of April 1746, he wrote to pére de La Tour, principal of the Jesuit 
college of Louis le Grand in which he had been educated’. In this 


4 Voltaire’s letter (Best.3044) is un- taire wrote it so as to facilitate his elec- 
dated, but is classified [c.1 April 1746]. tion tothe Academy (Condorcet, Vie de 
It has usually been thought that Vol- Voltaire, M.i.224). This interpretation 
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letter, Voltaire again affirmed his complete submission to the 
church, and solemnly stated his resolve to ‘vivre et mourir tran- 
quillement dans le sein de l’église catholique, apostolique et 
romaine, sans attaquer personne, sans nuire a personne, sans sen- 
tir la moindre opinion qui puisse offenser personne’ (Best.3044, 
XV.39-40). 

He then recounted how he had received the holy father’s per- 
mission to dedicate Mahomet to him, and pointed out that his 
holiness had, as a mark of esteem, written personally to him and, 
what is more, made him a gift (Best.3044, xv.35-36). There was 
good reason for his insistence on the papal favour that he claimed 
to enjoy. The pope’s attitude towards Voltaire had recently been 
the object of a biting attack in the Jansenist journal, the Nouvelles 
eccléstastiques. At the same time as criticizing the pope, the editors 
of the journal assailed Voltaire, denouncing him as ‘l’auteur des 
Lettres philosophiques brûlées par la main du bourreau, Lettres 
dont l’impiété a soulevé tous ceux qui ont encore quelque religion’ 
(Best.3044, note 2). Was it then not clear, Voltaire insinuated, 
that the charge of impiety, so often directed against him, was of 
Jansenist inspiration, and that it was disregarded by the sove- 
reign pontiff? Another aspect of this letter which has particular 
importance is contained in Voltaire’s express desire to remain ‘au 
nombre des honnétes gens attachés a leurs souverains, zélés pour 
leur patrie, fidéles 4 leurs amis dés enfance, et reconnaissants 
envers leurs premiers maîtres’ (Best.3044, xv.40). It was therefore 
not only loyalty to the king which he sought to affirm, but also 
his attachment to the Company of Jesus. By this profession of 
loyalty to the Jesuits, Voltaire hoped to prevent them from using 
their powerful influence at court to his detriment. 


has been adopted here as being prob- there is not the remotest reference in 
ably correct. In the notes to Best. the letter to a pending election to the 
3044, Theodore Besterman states that Academy, and this is out of character; 
this interpretation is ‘plausible but see for instance the much more expli- 
unproven’ because ‘Voltaire need- cit letters Voltaire wrote in 1743 
ed no particular stimulus to answer (Best.2540 and 2543-4)’. 

dangerous criticisms’ and ‘because 
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He had his letter to pére de La Tour printed without delay. It 
may be assumed with every confidence that it failed to reduce the 
hostility of convinced enemies like Boyer and Languet de Gergy. 
However, it lent persuasion to the arguments put forward by 
those who espoused Voltaire’s cause. Among these was Moncrif, 
reader to the queen, to whom Voltaire expressed gratitude for 
what he termed ‘les faveurs célestes que vous m’avez faites dans 
votre moyenne région’ (Best.3053). ‘Les faveurs célestes’: Vol- 
taire chose the adjective deliberately for Moncrif had been trying 
to reassure, or to win over for Voltaire, a number of people whose 
influence at court was primarily of a religious nature. He spoke 
with pére Perrussault of the Company of Jesus who, as the king’s 
confessor, was in a strong position to influence royal decisions. It 
is clear that Moncrif received an assurance that Perrussault would 
not intervene to Voltaire’s disadvantage (Best.3047). Moncrif 
strove to win the support of Vaux de Giry, abbé de Saint-Cyr, 
who was preceptor to the dauphin and a member of the Academy 
(Best.3057). In this, he appears to have failed because the abbé de 
Saint-Cyr did not take part in the voting in the Academy, despite 
Voltaire’s request (Doucet, ii.586). This is hardly surprising, for 
the abbé de Saint-Cyr came under the strong influence of the 
dauphin who was known to be violently hostile to Voltaire 
(Roustan, pp.67-69). Moncrif was more successful among mem- 
bers of the pious queen’s suite which was a Jesuit stronghold. 
There he gained for Voltaire the support of the devout and power- 
ful maréchale de Villars who, on more than one occasion, had 
played a decisive rôle in elections at the Academy (Best.3047, 
3057). 

For all that, the election was not yet won. Events took an un- 
expected turn and Voltaire found himself confronted with a for- 
midable rival. This was Duclos who, on the reliable testimony of 
mme Du Deffand, was most favourably regarded. However, 
Duclos stood aside and left the way clear for Voltaire. Conse- 
quently, on 18 April 1746, mme Du Deffand informed Maupertuis: 
‘Voltaire va être enfin de l’académie. Ila fait les visites et personne, 
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comme de raison, n’ose se porter son concurrent. . . . Duclos était 
un des prétendants à l’académie et celui qui aurait été le plus porté 
par la faveur’ (N.a.fr.10398, ff.90, 91). 

The day fixed for the vote was 25 April 1746. The minutes for 
the Academy’s meeting on that day read: ‘La compagnie au nom- 
bre de vingt-neuf", s’étant assemblée aujourd’hui pour proposer 
un académicien à la place de feu m. le président de Bouhier, m. de 
Voltaire a eu la pluralité des voix’ (Doucet, ii.586). No detailed 
record of the voting was kept. It is therefore not possible to say 
what reliance is to be placed on Voltaire’s claim that he was 
elected unanimously: ‘Ils m’ont élu tout d’une voix, sans même 
que l’évêque de Mirepoix s’y soit opposé le moins du monde’ 
(Best.3063). Boyer, bishop of Mirepoix, and Languet de Gergy 
both chose to remain away from the Academy on the day of Vol- 
taire’s election. 

On 28 April 1746, the king gave his formal approval to Vol- 
taire’s election (Luynes, vii.293). The view has been put forward 
that royal assent was obtained for Voltaire by mme de Pompa- 
dour: ‘Voltaire lui devait presque son fauteuil parmi les Quarante: 
s’il avait fini par avoir pour lui les Jésuites, à force de politesses, 
il lui manqua longuement l’agrément du roi, que la marquise seule 
put obtenir’ (Nolhac, p.179). This interpretation is untenable. It 
has been seen that Voltaire’s candidature in 1743 was approved 
by Louis xv and, at that time, mme de Pompadour had not the 
power to influence royal decisions. It was not until 1745 that she 
became the king’s mistress. Royal assent for Voltaire’s candida- 
ture in 1743, as in 1746, was obtained by the duc de Richelieu, not 
by mme de Pompadour. 

The king’s approval was conveyed to the Academy at its meet- 
ing of 2 May 1746: ‘Le roi ayant agréé la proposition qui lui a été 

5 only twenty-eight namesare given. Chaussée, Mairan, Marivaux, Mira- 
They are: Alary, Amelot, Bernis, baud, Moncrif, Nivernais, d’Olivet, 
Bignon, Gros de Boze, Crébillon, Richelieu, Rohan, Saint-Aignan, Sal- 
Danchet, Destouches, Dupré de Saint- lier, Terrasson, Villars (Doucet, 


Maur, Du Resnel, Foncemagne, Fon- _ii.586). 
tenelle, Girard, Hardion, Hénault, La 
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faite de m. de Voltaire pour succéder a m. le président de Bouhier, 
la Compagnie a procédé aujourd’hui au second scrutin quia été 
encore favorable a m. de Voltaire, et son élection a été confirmée’ 
(Doucet, ii.586). Fifteen members took part in this formal vote. 
A week later, on 9 May 1746, Voltaire took his place in the Acad- 
emy. The twenty-six members who were present included nei- 
ther Boyer nor Languet de Gergy. The latter explained his absence 
by saying that ‘il ne voulait pas assister au triomphe d’un impie’ 
(Nouvelles, iii.2). 


Immortal, 1746-1750 


On that day, 9 May 1746, Voltaire pronounced his inaugural 
address. He found that he could not dispense altogether with the 
conventional compliments of which he had earlier made such 
scathing criticism. However, he gave them new significance, and, 
in that way, avoided simply repeating what others had said before 
him: ‘Je sais combien l’esprit se dégoûte aisément des éloges; je 
sais que le public, toujours avide de nouveautés, pense que tout 
est épuisé sur votre fondateur et sur vos protecteurs; mais pour- 
rai-je refuser le tribut que je dois, parce que ceux qui lont payé 
avant moi ne m'ont laissé rien de nouveau à vous dire? Il en est de 
ces éloges qu’on répète comme de ces solemnités qui sont tou- 
jours les mêmes, et qui réveillent la mémoire des événements chers 
à un peuple entier: elles sont nécessaires. Célébrer des hommes 
tels que le cardinal de Richelieu, Louis x1v, un Séguier, un Col- 
bert, un Turenne, un Condé, c’est dire à haute voix: “Rois, minis- 
tres, généraux à venir, imitez ces grands hommes” ’ (M.xxiii.215). 
In the same spirit, so as to arouse emulation by rendering justice 
to merit, Voltaire paid hommage to a number of living writers, 
Crébillon, Fontenelle, Hénault, Montesquieu and Vauvenargues, 
whose works contributed to the fame of France at that time 
(M.xxiii.213). Crébillon, Fontenelle and Hénault were present in 
the Academy while Voltaire spoke. 

Voltaire went on in his ‘discours utile’ to examine in outline the 
development of the French language and showed how, thanks to 
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men of letters, it had attained unequalled excellence in the seven- 
teenth century and, in consequence, won a place of extraordinary 
prestige in Europe: ‘C’est alors que les autres peuples ont cherché 
avidement dans vos auteurs de quoi s’instruire; et, grace en partie 
aux soins du cardinal de Richelieu, ils ont adopté votre langue, 
comme ils se sont empressés de se parer des travaux de nos ingé- 
nieux artistes, grâce aux soins de Colbert’ (M.xxiii.212). At this 
juncture, Voltaire asked whether it could be claimed that, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the fame of the French lan- 
guage was still being maintained. He felt obliged to conclude in 
the negative: ‘Je ne dirai pas que tout se précipite vers une hon- 
teuse décadence, comme le crient si souvent des satiriques qui 
prétendent en secret justifier leur propre faiblesse par celle qu’ils 
imputent en public a leur siécle. J’avoue que la gloire de nos 
armes se soutient mieux que celle de nos lettres; mais le feu qui 
nous éclairait n’est pas encore éteint” (M.xxiii.212-213). 

Voltaire’s speech, though criticized, met with wide approval. 
The Jesuit fathers, in their journal, likened Voltaire’s style to 
Pindar’s, and praised its force, its nobility and harmony*. They 
considered that Voltaire had issued a timely warning on the need 
for vigilance to preserve the language from imminent decay. They 
were quick to perceive, moreover, that Voltaire was in effect 
reminding the Academy of its serious but neglected responsibility 
to the nation: ‘Quelques avis sur la décadence qui menace notre 
littérature se trouvent aussi placés très à propos dans ce discours. 
La qualité d’académicien est une sorte de magistrature par rap- 
port au goût et à la langue. Les édiles de l’ancienne Rome ne 
durent pas conserver avec plus de soin l’ordre public, les cen- 
seurs ne durent pas plus veiller sur les mœurs des citoyens, 
que la première académie de ce royaume doit empêcher la bar- 
barie de s’introduire dans nos manières de penser, de parler et 
d'écrire”. 


8 Mémoires pour l’histoire des sciences 7 Mémoire pour l’histoire des sciences 
et des beaux-arts (June 1746), pp.1339- et des beaux-arts (June 1746), Pp.1343- 
1340. 1344. 
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In his Commentaire historique, Voltaire refers impersonally to 
his inaugural address in the Academy: “Ce fut en 1746 que m. de 
Voltaire entra dans l’Académie française. Il fut le premier qui 
dérogea à l’usage fastidieux de ne remplir un discours de récep- 
tion que des louanges rabattues du cardinal de Richelieu. Il releva 
sa harangue par des remarques nouvelles sur la langue française 
et sur le goût’ (M.i.91). Lanson has pointed out that, before Vol- 
taire, two writers had broken with this tedious tradition. They 
were Bossuet, who was welcomed to the Académie francaise on 
8 June 1671, and La Bruyére, who pronounced his inaugural 
address on 15 June 1693 (Lanson, ii.180, note 2). In their 
opening speeches, both urged the Academy to become a dy- 
namic force which would exercise a guiding influence over the 
development of the language. In the same way, Fontenelle 
wished to give special significance to his inaugural address, 
which he delivered in 1691. He referred to a lively contempo- 
rary issue, the “querelle des anciens et des modernes’, and de- 
clared his support of the ‘modernes’ (Mornet, ii.13). Although 
Voltaire did not realize it, several of his prodecessors had, 
like himself, sought to modify the traditional ‘bavarderie aca- 
démique’. 

Voltaire spent the rest of 1746 in and near Paris. During this 
time, he closely followed the activities of the Academy. A vacancy 
occurred several days after his election. On 16 May 1746, he wrote 
to his patron, the marquis d’Argenson who was foreign minister: 
‘Cette place conviendrait-elle à m. l’abbé de La Ville? On en a déjà 
parlé dans l’académie; mais il faudrait écrire, et faire agir des amis’ 
(Best.3077). La Ville was ‘premier commis’ in the marquis d’Ar- 
genson’s ministry. He had already expressed his desire for elec- 
tion and, thanks to d’Argenson, had been authorized by the king 
to stand as candidate (Best.3080). The campaign in his favour was 
led by the marquis d’Argenson and by the abbé Alary (Brunel, 


8 Recueil de harangues (Paris 1714), 
11.266-274, 413-428. 
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p-20; cf. Rouxel, pp.137-139). It was fiercely opposed, but ended 
with success. La Ville was received into the Academy on 15 Sep- 
tember 1746. 

This election, it should be noted, was won at the expense of 
Duclos who had earlier sacrificed his chance of election to Vol- 
taire. Moreover, as a man of letters, his claim to a place in the 
Academy was, objectively, greater than La Ville’s. Yet Voltaire 
supported La Ville. There can be little doubt that, in doing so, he 
was repaying d’Argenson for help he had just received during his 
successful bid for election. Part of the campaign to win support 
for Voltaire among members of the court had been carried out by 
Moncrif who, it is known, was a devoted protégé of d’Argenson 
(Luynes, vii.333, 24 June 1746). It is therefore reasonable to con- 
clude that, in espousing Voltaire’s cause, Moncrif had acted upon 
d’Argenson’s request. Voltaire now acknowledged and, at the 
same time, discharged his debt to d’Argenson by supporting 
La Ville. 

Towards this date, Voltaire joined members of the Academy at 
different official ceremonies. One such occasion was after the 
dauphine’s death on 22 July 1746. A number of academicians, 
‘tous en longs manteaux de deuil’, went to Versailles and con- 
veyed to the royal family the Academy’s sympathy (Doucet, 
i1.592-593). 

On 25 August 1746 the Académie francaise, as an assembly 
which enjoyed royal patronage, took part in celebrating the feast 
of Saint Louis. Numerous academicians were present at the mass 
celebrated in the Louvre chapel in commemoration of the king’s 
patron saint, but Voltaire was not among them (Doucet, ii.594). 
In the evening, the Academy met in public session to hear poems 
that it had selected for this occasion. Voltaire read to the assembly 
one of the poems chosen, his ode called La Félicité des temps, ou 
L’ Eloge de la France (1746, M.viii.456-459). It is a hymn to the 
progress made in the arts and in the material well-being of France 
under the rule of Louis xv and of his immediate predecessors. 
The former kings of France are invoked grandiloquently, and 
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invited to contemplate the good fortune of the realm (M.viii.458): 


Vous verrez cent villes superbes 
Aux lieux où d’inutiles herbes 
Couvraient la face des déserts, 
Et sortir d’une nuit profonde 
Tous les arts, étonnant le monde 
De miracles toujours divers. 


This poem, little better than an exercise in rhetoric, is not re- 
deemed by its generous optimism. Consequently, it has not 
escaped the oblivion to which Voltaire had already condemned so 
many pieces composed by members of the Academy for cere- 
monial occasions. 

There was one further election to the Académie française in 
1746. This was on 22 September 1746, when Duclos received all 
but one of the twenty-four votes that were cast. Who voted 
against him? Report had it that Voltaire cast the only unfavour- 
able vote. This rumour has not been substantiated and there is no 
reason whyit should be regarded as anything other than mischie- 
vous (Best.8248 and note 3). 

The feast of Saint Louis and the day of Duclos’s election proved 
to be the last occasions on which Voltaire was present in the Acad- 
emy during 1746. Yet, until 16 August, he had been assiduous in 
attendance and had, in general, been present at two of the three 
meetings that were held each week. His subsequent absence is 
therefore noteworthy. It has now become apparent that in 
August 1746 Voltaire bitterly antagonized a number of powerful 
academicians. His manner was considered intolerably overbear- 
ing. Moreover, he was quick to express an adverse opinion in 
downright terms and, indeed, was known to have spoken scorn- 
fully of a fellow member, possibly the abbé de Bernis (Best.3125, 
3131). Consequently, on 1 September 1746, Cideville counselled 
moderation: ‘Vous ne ménagez point assez dans l’académie des 
gens, qui avaient déjà bien de la peine à vous passer votre supério- 
rité. Vous Pavez trop fait sentir à plusieurs qui s’en sont plaints 
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amérement. N’avez-vous point été bien faché d’avoir reproché a 
un abbé qui ne sait que lire qu’il ne savait pas lire? N’avez-vous 
pas senti une pitié secréte en achevant a terre ce vieux poéte 
lyrique? ... Il faut être doux avec ses inférieurs, et il n’est pas per- 
mis d’être fier qu’avec ses égaux; et où sont les vôtres? (Best.3131). 
His advice was good but came too late. The harm had already been 
done. 

Three months were to pass before Voltaire was again present at 
the Academy. He came to hear Duclos pronounce his inaugural 
address on 2 January 1747. Then, on 13 April 1747, he was among 
the academicians who were received in audience by the king and 
conveyed to him ‘les compliments de l’Académie française sur la 
mort de la reine de Pologne’ (Doucet, ii.608). 

Although Voltaire was in Paris throughout 1747, his name 
does not appear again in the Registres de l Académie française 
until 2 October 1747, when it is recorded that, by drawing of lots, 
he was chosen as ‘directeur’ for the following three months. It is 
curious to note that, at the same time, the bishop of Mirepoix 
became ‘chancelier’ (Doucet, ii.617). Potentially, the position of 
‘directeur’ was an important one. It was the ‘directeur’ who 
presided over meetings of the Academy, spoke on its behalf on 
official occasions and acted as intermediary between the king and 
the Academy. As ‘directeur’ Voltaire did nothing more than 
preside over two meetings: those held on 5 October 1747 and 
7 October 1747 (Doucet, ii.617). He was not again present in the 
Academy during his term of office. 

It was only on 7 June 1749 that Voltaire again took part in the 
Academy’s work. On that day, when the maréchal de Belle-Isle 
was elected, Voltaire sought a ruling from the assembly on the 
use of soudain. He recounted the incident to Frederick 11 with 
amused irony: ‘Je proposai cette petite question: peut-on dire, 
un homme soudain dans ses transports, dans ses résolutions, dans 
sa colère? Comme on dit un événement soudain? Non, répondit-on, 
car soudain n’appartient qu’aux choses inanimées; eh, messieurs, 
l’éloquence ne consiste-t-elle pas à transporter les mots d’une 
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espèce dans une autre, n’est-ce pas à elle d’animer tout? Messieurs, 
iln’yarien d’inanimé pour les hommes éloquents. J’eus beau faire, 
sire. Fontenelle, le cardinal de Rohan, mon ami l’ancien évêque de 
Mirepoix, jusqu’al’abbé d’ Olivet, tout fut contre moi. Je n’eus que 
deux suffrages pour mon soudain’ (Best.3453). The Academy’s 
reaction bore the hall-mark of rigorous but limiting purism, and 
Voltaire concluded: ‘Si on laisse faire l’académie, elle appauvrira 
notre langue’. This minor defeat brings to an end Voltaire’s active 
participation in the Academy’s affairs up to the time of his depar- 
ture for Prussia in June 1750. Prior to this date, Voltaire did not 
again attend a meeting of the Academy, although his presence in 
Paris fora number of months in 1750 would have permitted him 
to do so. 

Voltaire’s first important criticism of the Academy appeared 
in 1734, in the Lettres philosophiques. Although successive edi- 
tions of this work before 1750 present a number of important 
textual changes, the sections in it referring to the Academy remain 
substantially the same. Election to the Academy did not lead Vol- 
taire to show it indulgence. 

The repeated attempts that Voltaire made to enter the Academy 
were spread over a period of fifteen years, from 1731 to 1746. 
Although he was recognised by 1731 as the foremost writer in 
France, he was nevertheless obliged to wait while lesser writers, 
ecclesiastics and courtiers were elected before he was himself 
chosen. These numerous set-backs were so many humiliations. 
They filled him with indignation, indeed with the profound 
despondency that marks his complaint to d’Argental in 1744: ‘Je 
suis exclu de tout dans ce monde, toutes les récompenses me sont 
ravies, toutes les portes me sont fermées’ (Best.2800). 

It is true that Voltaire’s tenacity in seeking election is to be 
explained in part by his desire to see his merit officially recognized, 
and to receive one of the greatest honours that were bestowed on 
men of letters in France at that time. It would nevertheless be 
inadequate to suggest that his extraordinary persistence is to be 
explained by vanity alone. Voltaire sought not only a flattering 
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distinction, but also protection. He hoped that membership of 
an assembly that enjoyed royal patronage would give him im- 
munity from ‘les persécutions qu’un homme quia écrit avec liberté 
doit toujours craindre en France’ (Best.3635, xviii.142). He 
counted, moreover, on receiving the support of fellow-members, 
in particular of ‘cette foule de seigneurs et de prélats qui font 
gloire d’en étre les membres honoraires, et dont le nombre 
éblouissant rend les places subalternes si avantageuses . . . par la 
puissante protection qu’ils doivent naturellement à ceux qu’on 
appelle vulgairement “‘jetonniers” *. Voltaire told d’Argental of 
his expectations when he was seeking election in 1743: ‘La place, 
comme vous savez, est peu ou rien, mais elle est beaucoup par les 
circonstances où je me trouve. La tranquillité de ma vie en dé- 
pend’ (Best.25 41). 

It seems that disappointment closely followed the satisfaction 
that Voltaire felt upon being elected. In just under three months, 
from 21 May 1746 to 16 August 1746, he attended twenty-two 
meetings of the Academy. This unusual assiduousness is a clear 
indication that he was moved by serious intentions: he hoped to 
be a determining force within the Academy and to impress his 
mark firmly on its work. Yet in the event, Voltaire showed that 
he was unable to do so. He lacked the restraint, the composure 
and the sense of opportuneness that are necessary for exercising a 
strong influence over opinion in a corporate assembly. That is 
not all. Within this short space of three months, Voltaire’s lack 
of tact and manifest impatience lost him the goodwill of the Acad- 
emy and, consequently, all chance of influencing it. His attempt 
to intervene personally in its affairs ended quickly in failure. 

Voltaire was not to preserve for long the illusions he enter- 
tained on the immunity that membership of the Academy would 


? see Fréron, Opuscules,i.209. Mem- Only those who lacked independent 
bers were entitled to receive payment means would make this transaction. 
for attendance at the Academy. At They were referred to scornfully as 
each meeting they were given a ‘jeton’ the ‘jetonniers’. 
which could be exchanged for money. 
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confer upon him. In fact, by the end of 1748, he had learnt that in 
times of difficulty he could not expect substantial support from 
the Academy. At that time, a parody of Sémiramis was to be per- 
formed at court. Voltaire appealed to fellow academicians, calling 
on them to intervene and spare him this affront (Best.3299). 
Individually, they made no move on his behalf. The Academy asa 
body failed to rally in his favour. It was prepared to abandon him 
to the ridicule of his critics. On this occasion, help came from 
mme de Pompadour (Best.3311). 

Voltaire neither influenced the Academy as he had hoped, nor 
received from it the support he had expected. It is therefore no 
matter for surprise if, before his departure for Prussia, he showed 
complete indifference towards its activities. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Other Learned Societies 


This chapter is devoted to the academies established in Paris’ 
other than the Académie frangaise; to the academies in the large 
provincial towns of France; and to those that had been founded 
beyond the frontiers of France, in Great Britain, Italy, Prussiaand 
Russia. Voltaire’s attitude towards them is examined, and some 
indication given of his relations with these different establish- 
ments. 
Town 


In Paris, the learned societies that attracted Voltaire’s attention 
were the Académie royale des inscriptions et belles-lettres and the 
Académie royale des sciences. 

When the Académie royale des inscriptions et belles-lettres was 
founded by Colbert in 1663, its principal purpose was defined as 
the study of history and archaeology. The results of its numerous 
enquiries had been published, forming what Voltaire described in 
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1734 as ‘un recueil de mémoires remplis de recherches et de cri- 
tiques curieuses’ (Lanson, ii.174; M.xxii.185). He nevertheless 
pointed out that not all the writings in this collection were deserv- 
ing of praise. There were some on serious problems which were 
marred by superficial treatment, while a number of trivial matters 
were examined with grave attention. Such faults greatly di- 
minished the value of the collection, but were not serious enough 
to discredit the Academy’s publications which had won esteem 
throughout Europe (Lanson, ii.174-175; M.xxii.185). 

It was, too, the function of this Academy to compose inscrip- 
tions and mottoes to celebrate occasions of national interest. Vol- 
taire does not refer to the general competence of the Academy in 
this domain, but gives the impression that its deficiencies were 
great when it was called upon to treat a specialized topic. In 1735 
an extremely courageous expedition of scientists went off to make 
astronomical observations at Quito in South America. The Aca- 
démie des inscriptions celebrated this remarkable event by a 
formal but faulty composition. It met with Voltaire’s derisive 
comment, for he wrote to Formont: ‘Savez-vous que l’Académie 
des belles-lettres s’est chargée de faire une belle inscription pour 
la besogne de nos argonautes? Toute cette académie en corps, 
après y avoir mûrement réfléchi, a conclu que ces messieurs 
allaient mesurer un arc du méridien sous un arc de l’équateur. 
Vous remarquerez que les méridiens vont du nord au sud, et par 
conséquent l’Académie des belles-lettres en corps a fait la plus 
énorme bévue du monde’ (Best.830). 

As time went by, Voltaire came to look on the Académie des 
inscriptions with growing disfavour. It had turned its back on 
new trends in historical inquiry, and was therefore stagnating, 
giving its time to unworthy occupations. It had, moreover, come 
under the effective control of a group which restricted member- 
ship to those who held, or professed to hold, orthodox religious 
views. Voltaire now found it worthy of ridicule, not of esteem, and 
mockingly assailed it in an amusing fragment, the Comte de Bour- 
soufle, which he composed towards 1747: ‘Boursoufle voulut étre 
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de l’Académie [française] comme tous les chanoines de Saint- 
Malo; mais les gens du Parnasse lui dirent que, s’il avait assez de 
littérature, il n’avait pas assez de religion. On l’envoya à l’Aca- 
démie des inscriptions, sous prétexte qu’il avait découvert pour- 
quoi Jeanne d’Arc s’appelait la Pucelle d'Orléans, mais surtout 
parce qu’il avait rédigé l’épitaphe d’un chien savant. En consé- 
quence, il fut dans les feuilles proclamé lui-même un savant digne 
de décider enfin cette éternelle question: Le paradis a-t-il une porte 
qui donne dans l'enfer, ou l enfer une porte qui donne dans le paradis? 
(M.xxxii.448-449). Voltaire thus came to reverse the relatively 
favourable opinion of the Académie des inscriptions that he had 
expressed in 1734. 

During this period of 1728-1750, Voltaire does not appear to 
have entered into relationship with the Académie des inscriptions 
either by submitting a paper for its consideration or by presenting 
copies of his works to it. Yet in 1746, he sought election as ‘associé 
libre ou surnuméraire’. At the same time, he made a similar request 
to the Académie des sciences. The response made to these requests 
will be indicated later when Voltaire’s relations with the Acadé- 
mie des sciences are discussed. 

Voltaire’s earliest attempt to assess the value of the Académie 
des sciences was made in the light of what he knew of the Royal 
society in London which, at the time, concentrated mainly on 
scientific investigation. The conclusions he drew from this 
comparison, expressed in the Lettres philosophiques (1734), were 
favourable to the French institution. 

When Voltaire was in England, election to the Royal society 
was obtained without difficulty, and was granted to persons who 
neither possessed scholarly merit nor had attained artistic achieve- 
ment’. A different attitude prevailed at the Académie des sciences, 
which could accept only a limited number of members: ‘En 
France, pour être membre et pensionnaire de l’Académie, ce n’est 


lafter 1730, election to the Royal ship only to those who had a genuine 
society became much more selective  interestin natural philosophy’ (Brown, 
with the object of ‘limiting member- p.30; see too Lanson, ii.177, note 4). 
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pas assez d’étre amateur, il faut étre savant et disputer la place 
contre des concurrents d’autant plus redoutables qu’ils sont 
animés par la gloire, par l’intérét, par la difficulté même, et par 
cette inflexibilité d’esprit que donne d’ordinaire l’étude opiniâtre 
des sciences de calcul’ (Lanson, ii.171; M.xxii.182, note 7). Mem- 
bership of the Académie des sciences was therefore an enviable 
distinction; it was, too, a way of ensuring one’s material well- 
being: ‘C’est une petite fortune sûre à Paris pour un géomètre, 
pour un chimiste, qu’une place à l’Académie; au contraire, il en 
coûte à Londres pour être de la Société royale’ (Lanson, ii.171; 
M.xxii.182, note 7). In effect, members of the Royal society were 
obliged to pay an annual subscription. 

After examining the nature of the inquiries undertaken by these 
two establishments, Voltaire formed another comparison which 
was flattering to the Académie des sciences. Fellows of the Royal 
society were free to concentrate on any subject of erudition they 
chose. Voltaire considered this freedom excessive, and believed 
that members of a learned society would employ their efforts 
more wisely by concentrating on a limited field of investigation. 
This measure of specialization had been accepted by the Académie 
des sciences at its inception: “L’Académie des sciences est sage- 
ment bornée à l’étude de la nature, et en vérité c’est un champ 
assez vaste pour occuper cinquante ou soixante personnes. Celle 
de Londres mêle indifféremment la littérature à la physique: il me 
semble qu’il est mieux d’avoir une académie particulière pour les 
belles-lettres, afin que rien ne soit confondu’ (Lanson, ii.171; 
M.xxii.182, note 7). 

Voltaire believed that specialization, the remuneration and 
rigorous selection of candidates, were conducive to better 
results. He was thus led to conclude: ‘Puisque la Société de Lon- 
dres a peu d’ordre et nul encouragement, et que celle de Paris est 
sur un pied tout opposé, il n’est pas étonnant que les mémoires de 
notre académie soient supérieurs aux leurs: des soldats bien disci- 
plinés et bien payés doivent, à la longue, l'emporter sur des volon- 
taires’ (Lanson, ii.171-172; M.xxii.182, note 7). 
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The Académie des sciences was established and administered on 
judicious principles; its members, chosen for their merit, included 
the outstanding scientists of France. Voltaire therefore nurtured 
the hope that this small group of men would take advantage of its 
opportunities and, through the application ofits knowledge, make 
discoveries that would benefit mankind: ‘Il est à croire que des 
études si profondes et si suivies, des calculs si exacts, des décou- 
vertes si fines, des vues si grandes, produiront enfin quelque chose 
qui servira au bien de lunivers’ (Lanson, ii.175; M.xxii.185). 
However, Voltaire found that members of the Academy were in 
general unaware of the contribution they could make to the pros- 
perity of peoples. They gave their attention to questions that 
were largely of a speculative nature and to problems of a kind that 
were, to all appearances, devoid of potential practical application. 
He sought to divert them from these theoretical preoccupations 
and to give new direction to their effort. He insisted: ‘Il y a un 
point, passé lequel les recherches ne sont plus que pour la curio- 
sité; ces vérités ingénieuses et inutiles ressemblent a des étoiles qui, 
placées trop loin de nous, ne nous donnent point de clarté’ (Lan- 
son, ii.176; M.xxii.186). He would have members of the Academy 
concentrate their attention on research that would yield practical 
results. Altogether, the gain would be great. It would far outweigh 
the loss incurred by discouraging speculative inquiry which 
might later have proved to have practical application. 

It was as if the Académie des sciences had decided to respond to 
Voltaire’s injunction. Under its auspices two expeditions were to 
measure degrees, one in the polar circle and the other beneath the 
equator, at Quito. When, in 1735, the group of scientists led by 
La Condamine set out for South America, Voltaire greeted the 
enterprise with enthusiasm: ‘Nos philosophes argonautes sont 
partis enfin pour aller tracer une méridienne et des parallèles dans 
l'Amérique. Nous saurons enfin quelle est la figure de la terre, et 
ce que vaut précisément chaque degré de longitude. Cette entre- 
prise rendra service à la navigation, et fera honneur à la France’ 
(Best.839). This effort to determine the shape of the earth by 
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measurement admirably illustrated the great advantages that 
would derive from the careful application of scientific theory. It 
was not, despite Voltaire’s hope, an indication that fundamental 
change had taken place within the Académie des sciences. On the 
contrary, this venture proved to be an exception. 

The Academy’s preoccupation with largely theoretical know- 
ledge was a matter for concern and was one of the factors that 
gradually led Voltaire to modify his attitude towards it. Another 
factor was the refusal of a considerable number of its members to 
accept the validity of Newton’s scientific thought. Because of a 
confusion of terms, some of them held that Newton had put for- 
ward an occult, and not a mechanical explanation of the physical 
universe (Bonno, pp.128-130). Voltaire indignantly pointed out 
this circumstance to La Condamine in June 1734: ‘Sim. Newton 
ne s'était pas servi du mot d’attraction dans son admirable philo- 
sophie, toute notre académie aurait ouvert les yeux a la lumiére, 
mais il a eu le malheur de se servir 4 Londres d’un mot auquel on 
aurait attaché une idée ridicule à Paris, et sur cela seul on lui a fait 
ici son procès avec une témérité qui fera un jour peu d’honneur à 
ses ennemis” (Best.737). In 1735, Voltaire claimed that other 
members of the Academy rejected Newton’s ideas out of pride. 
They could not bring themselves to change their opinion, simply 
because this would mean admitting that they had been in error 
(Best.871, iv.104-105). 

A further criticism that Voltaire made of the Academy was that, 
instead of working as a body, it remained an assembly of individ- 
uals. ‘This extreme individualism had grave consequences because 
it cost the Academy not only prestige but also some of the influ- 
ence which it could be expected to exercise. As members of the 
Academy had not succeeded in agreeing on the validity of a 
specific body of scientific thought, they were unable to give the 
firm guidance which the educated public sought. With regret, Vol- 
taire pointed out this weakness in 1737 to Frederick, then crown 
prince of Prussia: ‘L'Académie des sciences soutient très bien 
Phonneur de la nation, mais c’est une lumière qui ne se répand pas 
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encore assez généralement; chaque académicien se borne a des 
vues particuliéres; nous n’avons ni bonne physique, ni bons prin- 
cipes d’astronomie pour instruire la jeunesse’ (Best.1272). 

In 1738, Voltaire examined part of the Philosophical transactions 
of the Royal society (Best.1357 and note 1). It seems that in con- 
sequence he was led to assess anew the relative achievement of the 
Royal society and of the Académie des sciences. The result was 
the reversal of the opinion he had expressed in 1734: Voltaire now 
concluded in favour of the Royal society. In the revised text of the 
Lettres philosophiques which was published in 1739, Voltaire 
inserted a list of successful experiments conducted by members 
of the Royal society, and offered them for the emulation of his 
compatriots (Lanson, ii.172, note 42). His preference for the 
Royal society remained unchanged after that date. 

Voltaire made further modifications to the Lettres philoso- 
phiques in 1742. He now indicated that, contrary to his earlier 
view, he did not regard monetary reward as having an important 
stimulating effect on those engaged in scientific investigation: 
‘Quoique la Société royale de Londres manque d’encourage- 
ments, c’est elle cependant qui nous a fait connaître la nature de la 
lumière, les lois de la pesanteur, la réfraction dans le vide, l’éten- 
due de l’électricité, l’aberration de la lumière, le secret du phos- 
phore, la machine hydraulique à feu, le calcul de l'infini, etc. Cette 
compagnie aurait-elle mieux fait, si elle eût été bien payée?’ 
(Lanson, ii.172, note 42). Voltaire, confirmed in this opinion, 
repeated it in 1748 in more forceful style (Lanson, ii.170, note 3; 
M.xxii.182-183). 

What is more, by 1748 Voltaire had abandoned the hope that 
scientists working in collaboration in learned assemblies could be 
expected to make notable discoveries: “Les grands hommes se 
sont tous formés ou avant les académies ou indépendemment 
d’elles. ... Newton ne dut point à la Société royale de Londres ses 
découvertes sur l’optique, sur la gravitation, sur le calcul infini 
et sur la chronologie’ (Lanson, ii.170, note 3; M.xxii.182-183). 
He then went on to point out that academies nevertheless had an 
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entirely honourable rôle to play in society: ‘A quoi peuvent donc 
servir les académies? A entretenir le feu que les grands génies ont 
allumé’. Their task was to collect and pass on existing knowledge. 
They would, in this way, help to create an atmosphere that was 
propitious to the development of persons able to increase man’s 
understanding and contribute to his well-being. This was the 
rôle that Voltaire now gave to the Académie des sciences. It is very 
different from what, in 1734, he had considered its function to be: 
enthusiastic expectation had given way to modest hope. 

Voltaire communicated officially with the Académie des sciences 
on two occasions, in 1738 and again in 1741. In 1738, he competed 
for the Academy’s annual prize by submitting his newly com- 
posed Essai sur la nature du feu, et sur sa propagation (M.xxii.281- 
325). This memoir was the fruit of experimental inquiry con- 
ducted at Cirey but, although considered worthy of the prize by 
Réaumur, failed to win the support of the judges (Best.1441). 
Today the originality of the work is attested. In it, Voltaire made 
‘a real, objective and experimental contribution to natural knowl- 
edge by demonstrating the untenability of the view that “par- 
ticles” of fire had weight, and by groping towards the conclusion 
that the fixation of something in the air is the cause of the increase 
in weight on calcination’ (De Beer, p.250). 

Three years later, in 1741, Voltaire composed another scientific 
writing, his Doutes sur la mesure des forces motrices et sur leur 
nature (M.xxiii.165-172). In this brief essay, Voltaire sought to 
formulate the true principles of movement, a subject on which 
scientific opinion was sharply divided. He sent his paper to Mai- 
ran, then ‘secrétaire perpétuel” of the Académie des sciences, and 
asked him to submit it to the Academy: ‘Je serai curieux de savoir 
si on croit que je suis dans le bon chemin. Voila tout ce que je pré- 
tends. Je ne veux point une approbation, mais une décision’ (Best. 
2300). In effect, Voltaire hoped that his paper would constitute 
something of a test case and lead the Academy to make a dispas- 
sionateexamination of theprinciplesofmovement. He wasto bedis- 
appointed. The Academy simply appointed two of its members, 
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Pitot and Clairaut, to examine his memoir. In the report which 
they submitted on 26 April 1741, they analysed the contents of 
Voltaire’s paper and concluded in a non-committal manner: ‘De 
toutes les questions difficiles à approfondir que renferment les 
deux parties de ce mémoire, il paraît que m. de Voltaire est très au 
fait de ce qui a été donné en physique, et qu’il a lui-même beau- 
coup médité sur cette science’ (Rapport, M.i.31 3-314). The report 
moved Voltaire to dismay. He felt that the Academy had failed to 
give the guidance which could legitimately be expected of it 
(Best.2333). 

Voltaire had asked for more than could be reasonably expected 
of the Academy. Many scientists held that experimental knowl- 
ledge was not yet sufficient to permit a clear definition of the 
principles of movement to be made. They regarded the problem 
as still being largely a speculative one. This is confirmed by the 
English mathematician, Jurin; when, on 23 June 1741, he offered 
to submit Voltaire’s Doutes to the Royal society, he was careful to 
point out: “As for our Society, I shall lay your papers before them, 
but you must not expect any decision, for we are no less dubious 
and uncertain at London, than you are at Paris’ (Best.2345a in 
Studies, iv.236). 

Although Voltaire’s scientific writings failed to win notable 
recognition from the Académie des sciences, it should not be 
concluded that they were dismissed by competent opinion as hav- 
ing no value. In August 1742 Voltaire had to bow before the harsh 
attack being made on him by the Parlement of Paris, and with- 
draw Mahomet from the stage. His bitter distress was evident. He 
recounts that two leading members of the Académie des sciences, 
Réaumur and Mairan, then tried to persuade him to abandon the 
stormy career of letters for what, they assured him, were the more 
tranquil labours of science. They considered, moreover, that his 
scientific achievement would justify his seeking a place in the 
Académie des sciences (Commentaire historique, M.i.83). It is cer- 
tain that Voltaire did not consider devoting himself exclusively to 
science. On the other hand, he recounted, in 1750, that the minister 
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Maurepas promised him election to the Academy as associate 
member ‘avant qu’il lui plût de me persécuter’ (Best.3635, 
xviii.142). The date of Maurepas’s radical change of attitude is 
known: it was February 1743. Consequently, it seems that, 
encouraged by Réaumur and Mairan, Voltaire did seek election 
to the Academy towards the end of 1742. 

Voltaire did not renew his quest of election until 1749. At that 
date he hoped for appointment as ‘associé libre ou surnuméraire’ 
to both the Académie des sciences and the Académie des inscrip- 
tions (Best.3635, xviii.142). In the eighteenth century, associate 
members could be appointed to these establishments when the 
list of members was complete. The procedure was that the acad- 
emies made an official recommendation which became effective 
when royal approval had been obtained. Such appointments were 
very infrequent (Tableau chronologique, p.67). Voltaire reckoned 
on the friendly support of the comte d’Argenson who was made 
responsible for the Paris academies when, in April 1749, Maurepas 
resigned from his position of minister for the king’s household 
(d’Argenson, v.444-445). In the event, Voltaire was elected to 
neither of the academies. He believed that the comte d’Argenson 
was personally responsible for this set-back, and protested to 
Richelieu: ‘La grâce était petite, je devais attendre de lui, et je ne 
lobtins point’ (Best.363 5, xviii.1 42). In retrospect, it seems unjust 
of Voltaire to hold d’Argenson entirely responsible for his dis- 
appointment. He assumed that d’Argenson could have obtained 
royal assent to his election, and this assumption was by no means 
warranted. In 1749, the king treated Voltaire with sovereign dis- 
dain. How then could d’Argenson have presented Voltaire’s 
request to the king with any hope of success? In all probability, 
he preferred to avoid what he thought would be an inevitable 
refusal. 


Country 


Voltaire made slight mention of the academies that came into 
existence in various French provincial towns in the course of the 
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eighteenth century. His reticence should not be interpreted as a 
sign of indifference, for it is evident that he watched the develop- 
ment of these learned societies with keen interest and approval. In 
his article Académie, published in 1770 in the Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique, he wrote enthusiastically of the wholesome influence 
exerted by these assemblies in promoting the cultural develop- 
ment of the nation: “Les académies dans les provinces ont produit 
des avantages signalés. Elles ont fait naître l’émulation, forcé au 
travail, accoutumé les jeunes gens à de bonnes lectures, dissipé 
l'ignorance et les préjugés de quelques villes, inspiré la politesse, 
et chassé autant qu’on le peut le pédantisme’ (M.xvii.53). He was, 
it is evident, wholeheartedly in favour of the work performed by 
these groups. What is more, he was sensitive to the honour of 
belonging to them. 

On 15 November 1747 Voltaire was elected to the Académie 
royale d’Angers*. In a letter written on that day, the Academy’s 
secretary informed Voltaire of this circumstance in the following 
complimentary terms: ‘L’ Académie royale d’ Angers me charge de 
vous apprendre qu’elle vient de vous nommer associé: unique- 
ment occupé de tout ce qui peut avancer le progrés des sciences et 
des lettres elle a cru qu’il n’y avait pas de moyen plus efficace pour 
y réussir, et que rien ne contribuerait davantage a sa gloire que de 
s’associer des hommes illustres par leur mérite et par leurs talents. 
Les vôtres ont fixé le choix de cette compagnie après avoir mérité 
ses éloges’ (Best.3214). Voltaire maintained sporadic relations 
with the Académie d’Angers and sent it, in 1750, a collection 


2 the minutes for the Academy’s 
meeting of 15 November 1747 are: 
‘Messieurs ont nommé pour associés 
de cette académie messieurs de Réau- 
mur de l’Académie royale des sciences, 
de la Société royale de Londres, des 
Académies de Pétersbourg et de Ber- 
lin, et de celle de l’Institut de Bologne; 
de Voltaire de l’Académie française et 
de l’Académie royale de Berlin; Héris- 
sant de l’Académie royale des sciences; 


XIV/16 


Du Molard de l’Académie royale de 
Berlin; Bologne de l’Académie de La 
Rochelle; et Bertrand, avocat au Par- 
lement de Bretagne. M. Menon a été 
prié d’écrire à ces messieurs de la part 
de la compagnie pour leur apprendre 
cette association’; see the Registres de 
l’Académie royale d’ Angers, MS.1261 
(1032), f.131 in the Bibliothéque de la 
ville d’ Angers. 
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containing Sémiramis and several minor compositions. A special 
meeting of the Academy was called to receive Voltaire’s gift, and 
to express thanks to him®. The Academy could not have done 
more to express the remarkable esteem in which it held him. 
Voltaire sought election to the Académie de Bordeaux in 
December 1745. However, the rules of this assembly stipulated 
that a new member could be elected only with the consent of all 
members. This proved to be a very cumbersome procedure when 
a number of members were absent from Bordeaux. It was for this 
reason that Voltaire’s election was an extremely protracted opera- 
tion. Formalities for appointing him ‘membre associé’ were not 
completed until the beginning of July 1746 (Barbot, pp.250-251). 
A detailed record of Voltaire’s election is not available; it was 
contained in the part of the Academy’s archives that has been lost. 
In 1745 Voltaire sent to the Académie de Caen several copies of 
his Poéme sur Fontenoy. In reply, he received a letter of thanks, 
dated 25 November 1745, from the secretary of this assembly: 
‘A ouverture de nos séances académiques, je n’ai pas manqué de 
présenter à la compagnie les exemplaires de votre excellent poème 
de Fontenoy. . . . Elle est persuadée, avec toutes les personnes 
d’un goût juste et délicat, que vos ouvrages immortaliseront votre 
nom, et que les siècles à venir envieront le bonheur du nôtre, 
d’avoir eu dans le même sujet, un poète, un historien et un philo- 
sophe tel que vous’ (Best.3005). The Academy’s reactions to 
Voltaire’s gift were limited to these eloquent compliments. If, 
as is probable, Voltaire hoped to prepare the way for his election 


8 the collection Voltaire sent is prob- 
ably Bengesco 183. The minutes for 
the special meeting called by the presi- 
dent Le Corvaisier, on 3 April 1750 
are: ‘M. Le Corvaisier a représenté 
une lettre de m. de Voltaire qu’il 
venait de recevoir par la poste le 
même jour que dessus [3 April 1750] 
avec un exemplaire de Sémiramis et de 
quelques autres pièces en vers et en 
prose comprises dans ce même vo- 
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Messieurs ont chargé m. Le Corvai- 
sier de remercier m. de Voltaire de 
son attention et ont voulu que la lettre 
de m. de Voltaire fût insérée sur ce 
registre dont voici la copie exacte’; see 
the Registre de l’Académie royale 
d’ Angers, f.169. The letter, dated 30 
March 1750 has been published by 
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to the Académie de Caen, he was doomed to disappointment, for 
his name is not to be found on the list of those associated with its 
work. 

In 1740, an academy was founded in Dijon but Voltaire does not 
appear to have entered into relation with it before 1750. His elec- 
tion as ‘membre honoraire non-résidant’ dates from 1763 (Tis- 
serand, p.188). 

The Académie royale de La Rochelle proved hospitable at an 
earlier date. Towards the end of 1745, Voltaire received a letter 
from Nicolas Louis Bourgeois who was its ‘directeur’ at the time. 
Bourgeois was compiling a history of famous men from Poitou 
and, under the impression that Voltaire was born there, wrote to 
him asking for details about his life. Voltaire replied on 28 Jan- 
uary 1746, and, with his letter, sent Bourgeois several books and 
an engraving. He concluded his letter with the significant request: 
‘Permettez-moi d’adresser ici mes respects à l’académie dont vous 
êtes membre’ (Best.3023). Bourgeois lost no time in responding 
to Voltaire’s request, as is shown by the minutes for the Academy’s 
meeting on 3 February 1746: ‘Ona lu une lettre de monsieur de 
Voltaire 4 monsieur Bourgeois, avec laquelle il lui envoie les 
Eléments de Newton et la nouvelle édition de Mahomet premier, 
tragédie, et son portrait gravé. Dans cette lettre, monsieur de Vol- 
taire charge monsieur Bourgeois de faire ses compliments a l’aca- 
démie qui prie monsieur Bourgeois de Pen remercier’. 

It was doubtless thanks to the initiative of Bourgeois that Vol- 
taire was elected to this Academy. The election took place during 
a special meeting held on 25 May 1746. The circumstances are 
recorded in the Academy’s minutes: ‘L'assemblée convoquée 
extraordinairement sur les billets de monsieur Bourgeois, direc- 
teur de la compagnie, a unanimement élu messieurs Arouet de 
Voltaire, historiographe de France et l’abbé Vatry, inspecteur et 
professeur du Collège royal, pour académiciens associés et a 


4 see the Registre des délibérations de Bibliothèque municipale de La Ro- 
l’Académie royale de La Rochelle pour chelle (Archives de l'Académie). 
les années 1730-1756, f.28, in the 
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chargé le secrétaire de leur expédier des lettres”. Voltaire’s sub- 
sequent relations with the Académie de La Rochelle were very 
slight (Best.3081, 3118, 3182). 

His earliest association with the Académie royale des sciences, 
belles-lettres et arts de Lyon appears to date from 7 September 
1745. On that day, he sent the Academy a copy of his Poéme sur 
Fontenoy, which had just been printed by royal command at the 
Imprimerie du Louvre. In return, the Academy expressed its 
thanks and, as a mark of esteem for Voltaire, elected him ‘acadé- 
micien honoraire’ (Dumas, i.34). The exact date of the election is 
not known. It was probably in November 1745, because Voltaire’s 
letter to the Academy expressing his thanks is dated 23 November 
1745. In this letter, Voltaire indicated that, as a token of apprecia- 
tion, he was sending the Academy two copies of his Eléments de 
Newton: ‘C’est un hommage bien peu digne du corps illustre qui 
daigne m’admettre au nombre de ses associés. Mais il recevra avec 
bonté un tribut qui lui fera connaitre au moins que je cultive les 
arts qu’il perfectionne’ (Dumas, i.34, note 1). Voltaire was again 
in touch with the Academy in 1748. On 17 July of that year he 
sent ita copy of his Panégyrique de Louis xv (Dumas, i.34, note 1). 
This proved to be his last communication with the Académie de 
Lyon before his departure from France in 1750. 

Voltaire entered into communication with the Académie des 
belles-lettres de Marseille by sending it a copy of his Poème sur 
Fontenoy. In a letter of 8 September 1745, La Viscléde, secretary 
to the Academy, acknowledged Voltaire’s gift: “L’ Académie de 
Marseille regoit avec une vive reconnaissance le beau poéme que 
vous avez bien voulu lui envoyer. Elle n’avait pas attendu cette 
politesse de votre part pour applaudir à cet ouvrage qui fait autant 
d’honneur à la nation du côté du génie que l’événement qui y est 
célébré, lui en fait du côté de la valeur. La compagnie me charge 
de vous faire ses remerciements de votre attention et de vous 


5 see the Registre des délibérations de 
l’Académie royale de La Rochelle pour 
les années 1730-1756, f.29. 
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assurer de l'intérêt qu’elle prend à votre gloire” (Best.2965). En- 
couraged no doubt by this admiring letter, Voltaire sought elec- 
tion to the Académie de Marseille in a letter dated 29 December 
1745. The Academy promptly responded to this request, for 
Voltaire was elected on 12 January 1746. He wrote thanking the 
Academy for this honour on 16 February 1746 (Lautard, i.203). 

When several months later he became a member of the Aca- 
démie française, this circumstance was noted with pleasure by the 
Académie de Marseille. Its congratulations were conveyed to 
Voltaire by its secretary on 13 May 1746: ‘Agréez, monsieur et 
très illustre confrère, qu’à la faveur du nouveau lien qui nous unit, 
je vous fasse mon compliment sur la justice que l’Académie fran- 
çaise vient de vous rendre. La nôtre me charge de vous assurer de 
sa part qu'elle l’a apprise avec les sentiments qu’elle vous doit’ 
(Best.3070). Nor was that all. As a further mark of esteem, the 
Académie de Marseille held a special meeting in which Voltaire’s 
inaugural address to the Académie française was read, along with 
the abbé d’Olivet’s reply to welcome him. The Academy’s 
secretary informed Voltaire of this special meeting. At the same 
time, he sent him a copy of the last two volumes of works pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Académie de Marseille: ‘L’Aca- 
démie me charge, monsieur, de vous présenter de sa part ces deux 
recueils. Elle sent bien que la plupart des ouvrages qu’ils con- 
tiennent ont besoin de votre indulgence, pour paraître devant 
vous. Mais vous savez que les académies, heureuses d’avoir des 
ouvrages raisonnables à couronner, ne le sont pas toujours assez 
pour en trouver d’excellents; et il n’y aurait que ceux de ce dernier 
genre qui méritassent votre attention’ (Lautard, i.203-204). This 
proved to be the Academy’s last communication with Voltaire 
before 1750. 

One other learned society in the French provinces was happy 
to add Voltaire’s name to the list of its members: this was the 
Société royale des sciences de Montpellier. A sheet of paper which 
Voltaire used as a folder in his archives is now preserved at the 
Bibliothéque nationale. It carries the inscription, in Voltaire’s 
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hand: ‘Lettres d’admission dans plusieurs académies’. Beneath 
this general title, Voltaire noted: ‘Lettre de l’Académie de Mont- 
pellier où il est dit, l’on a à l’auteur l'obligation d’avoir fait 
connaître la philosophie de Newton en France’ (N.a.fr.243.43, 
f.381). The precise date of Voltaire’s election is not known. His 
correspondence gives no indication and, unfortunately, the 
records kept by the Société de Montpellier in the eighteenth 
century have been lost. In all probability, Voltaire became a mem- 
ber of this assembly towards 1746, at the time when French 
provincial academies were opening their doors to him. 

It was largely through the initiative of Voltaire’s friend, Cide- 
ville, that the Académie des sciences, belles-lettres et arts de 
Rouen was founded in 1745. Ina letter to Cideville, in October 
of that year, Voltaire suggested a device for this new society: 
‘Elle réunit trois genres. Si elle prenait pour devise une Diane, 
avec cette légende, Tria regna tenebat’ (Best.2979). His suggestion 
was not followed. What is more, Voltaire’s name is not to be 
found on the list of the Academy’s members. No good reason 
has been put forward to explain its absence, which is partic- 
ularly unexpected in view of Voltaire’s close relationship with 
Cideville. 

Although Voltaire’s talents had long been acclaimed, he did not 
receive the honour of election to an academy in France until 
November 1745, when he was made a member of the Académie de 
Lyon. It is no coincidence that, earlier in 1745, he had been ap- 
pointed historiographer royal and that he had received permis- 
sion to dedicate to the king his Poéme sur Fontenoy, which was to 
be printed by royal command. The sequence of events indicates 
that Voltaire was not an acceptable candidate for election until he 
appeared to enjoy royal favour. Moreover, when Voltaire sent his 
Poéme sur Fontenoy to various academies, he was not only insin- 
uating his desire for election but also making known that he was in 
the king’s good graces. 

The importance of royal favour is shown too in Voltaire’s rela- 
tions with academies outside of France. In general, he refrained 
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from seeking election to them until 1745 when he had received 
marks of the king’s esteem. 


Abroad 


Great academies were scattered across Europe, some long 
established like the Accademia della Crusca, others founded in 
the course of the eighteenth century, like the Académie royale de 
Prusse. Voltaire’s attitude towards them was extremely favour- 
able. As they were earnestly dedicated to the discovery and dis- 
semination of knowledge, they formed an intellectual common- 
wealth, illustrating the fundamental unity and the identity of 
interest of peoples who were separated by artificial barriers such 
as religion and the frontiers of sovereign states. Voltaire gave fine 
expression to this attitude when he wrote in the Siècle de Louis XIV 
(1751): ‘Jamais la correspondance entre les philosophes ne fut 
plus universelle; Leibnitz servait à l’animer. On a vu une répu- 
blique littéraire établie insensiblement dans l’Europe, malgré les 
guerres et malgré les religions différentes. Toutes les sciences, 
tous les arts ont reçu ainsi des secours mutuels. Les académies ont 
formé cette république. L'Italie et la Russie ont été unies par les 
lettres. L’Anglais, l'Allemand, le Français, allaient étudier à 
Leyde. Le célèbre médecin Boerhaave était consulté à la fois par le 
pape et par le czar. Ses plus grands élèves ont attiré ainsi les étran- 
gers, et sont devenus en quelque sorte les médecins des nations. 
Les véritables savants dans chaque genre ont resserré les liens de 
cette grande société des esprits, répandue partout et partout indé- 
pendante. Cette correspondance dure encore; elle est une des 
consolations des maux que l’ambition et la politique répandent 
sur la terre’ (M.xiv.563-564; see also Best.3108). 

Before 1750, Voltaire became associated with a number of 
learned societies in Great Britain, Italy, Prussia and Russia. The 
most prominent learned society in Great Britain was the Royal 
society, founded in 1660 for improving natural knowledge. In 
October 1739 Voltaire sent Martin ffolkes, then its vice-president, 
a copy of his Réponse à toutes les objections . . . contre la philosophie 
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de Newton (1739, M.xxiii.71-86): ‘I do myself the honour to send 
you this little answer I was obliged to write against our anti- 
Newtonian cavillers. I am but a man blind of one eye expostulat- 
ing with stark blind people who deny there is such thing as a sun. 
I'll be very happy if this conflict with ignorant philosophers may 
ingratiate myself with such a true philosopher as you are’ (Best. 
1982). Ostensibly this letter was nothing other than a personal 
communication for it contained no reference, even indirect, to 
the Royal society. It nevertheless seems, in retrospect, that the 
hope of election to the Society was already present in Voltaire’s 
mind. He knew that he could best prepare the way for election by 
keeping an influential member of the Society informed of his 
scientific activities. His letter to ffolkes appears to have been writ- 
ten in part with this intention. 

Voltaire was in correspondence with another member of the 
Royal society, the mathematician James Jurin to whom, in mid- 
1741, he sent a copy of his Doutes sur la mesure des forces motrices 
et sur leur nature (1741, M.xxiii.165-172). ‘Doubts are apt to beget 
doubts’, Jurin remarked dryly in expressing reserves on some 
aspects of Voltaire’s essay (Best.2345a in Studies, iv.236). He 
nevertheless considered the work as having merit and offered to 
communicate it to the Royal society. It is not known whether 
Voltaire availed himself of this flattering offer. It would be most 
surprising if he did not. 

Voltaire does not appear to have entered into official communi- 
cation with the Royal society until the beginning of 1743, when he 
sought the honour of election. His candidature was proposed by 
Martin ffolkes who had become its president in 1741 (Best.2692a 
in Studies, iv.252-253). What is more, a number of leading 
Fellows of the Society gave Voltaire their support, notably the 
duke of Richmond, the earl of Macclesfield, who became president 
in 1751, James Bradley, who was astronomer royal, and James 
Jurin. In the circumstances, Voltaire’s election was unlikely to be 
seriously contested. It should be added that Fellows of the Society 
must, in any case, have been well disposed towards Voltaire 
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whose Eléments de Newton, as was rightly acknowledged, had 
greatly contributed to making Newton’s work known in France. 
Voltaire’s candidature was first announced on 14 April 1743; then, 
as was the rule, it was put forward on nine later occasions before 
the election which took place on 3 November 1743 (Brown, 
Pp-37-38). On that day, Voltaire became a Fellow of the Society. 
His certificate of election reads: ‘Monsieur Arouet de Voltaire of 
Paris, a gentleman well known by several curious and valuable 
works, being desirous of offering himself a candidate for election 
into this Royal society, we do accordingly propose him, and 
recommend him as well skilled in philosophical learning, likely 
to be a useful member, and in every way well qualified and deserv- 
ing of the honour he desires’ (De Beer, p.251; Brown, p.38). 

Voltaire wrote on 25 November 1743 to express his thanks to 
Martin ffolkes: ‘One of my strongest desires was to be naturalized 
in England; the Royal society, prompted by you vouchsafes to 
honour me with the best letters of naturalization. My first masters 
in your free and learned country were Shakespeare, Addison, 
Dryden, Pope; I made some steps afterwards in the temple of 
philosophy towards the altar of Newton. I was even so bold as to 
introduce into France some of his discoveries; but I was not only 
a confessor to his faith, I became a martyr. ... You reward me, sir, 
for my sufferings. The title of brother you honour me with is the 
dearest to me of all titles. . . . Be pleased, sir, to be so kind as to 
present your worthy brethren with my most humble respects’ 
(Best.2692a in Studies, iv.252-253). 

In 1746, Voltaire sent the Royal society the English translation 
he had made of his Saggio intorno ai cambiamenti avvenuti sul 
globo della terra (Best.3108). This English text has unfortunately 
been lost, and the work is now known by the Italian original and 
by Voltaire’s French translation, Dissertation sur les changements 
arrivés dans notre globe (M.xxiii.221-229). In it Voltaire sought to 
refute the view that variations on the earth’s surface were the 
result of erosion caused by the sea when it once engulfed the 
existing land masses. He went further, for he rejected the opinion, 
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which was already widely held and is now accepted, that the sur- 
face of the earth has in the course of time undergone major trans- 
formations: ‘La nature paraît se plaire dans l’uniformité et dans 
la constance autant que notre imagination aime les grands change- 
ments; et, comme dit le grand Newton, natura est sibi consona’ 
(M.xxiii.229). The reaction of members of the Royal society to 
this paper is not known; nor is there further information concern- 
ing Voltaire’s association with the Royal society during the next 
few years. 

That Voltaire had been elected to the Royal society of Edin- 
burgh has been known simply from a remark he made in a letter 
to the comte d’Alion, the French ambassador to the court of 
St. Petersburg (Best.2913). A recently published letter provides 
more precise details of his election and, what is more, an indication 
of his fame north of the Tweed. On 15 April 1745, Colin Mac- 
Laurin, president of the Royal society of Edinburgh, wrote to 
Voltaire: ‘J’ai ’honneur de vous apprendre, par l’ordre de la 
Société philosophique d’Edimbourg, qu’ils vous ont élu aujour- 
d'hui, d’un commun sentiment, un de leurs membres. L’estime 
qu’ils ont fait paraître à cette occasion pour un mérite si distingué 
m'a donné un très grand plaisir comme amateur de la véritable 
philosophie et des ouvrages de m. Voltaire. Continuez, monsieur, 
d’orner la philosophie avec le bon goût et le bon sens qui doivent 
toujours l’accompagner, quoiqu’ils se tiennent quelquefois assez 
éloignés’ (Best.2875). 

Within a very brief space of time, Voltaire was elected to a 
number of learned societies in Italy. In the first half of 1745 he 
became a member of the Istituto di Bologna, a scientific institute 
founded in 1690 by the astronomer Eustachio Manfredi and 
incorporated in 1714 in the University of Bologna (Best.2913). 
It was for presentation to the Istituto di Bologna that Voltaire 
composed his Saggio in 1745 (Best.2996). 

Towards the middle of 1746 he became a member of the Acca- 
demia Etrusca di Cortona which was devoted mainly to historical 
inquiry. Voltaire wrote on 3 July 1746 to express his thanks to 
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this ancient assembly: ‘Poteva ella conferire il titolo d’accademico 
ad un soggetto più degno di me, ma non ad un più grande ammira- 
tore di si nobili studii. La ringrazio col più sincere rispetto, e colla 
più viva gratitudine’ (Best.3111). 

About the same time, Voltaire sought admission to the Floren- 
tine academies and appealed for support to the prince de Craon 
(1679-1754), who was president of the Regency Council in 
Florence. Voltaire sent him a copy of his Saggio with the request 
that he present it to the Accademia della Crusca and to other 
academies that were under his jurisdiction (Best.3043). His 
request was not in vain. The prince de Craon enlisted the support 
of the minister for France at the court of Florence, comte Lorenzi 
who, in May 1746, obtained admission for Voltaire to the vener- 
able Accademia degli Apatisti in Florence (Best.3087). 

The prince de Craon, a Della Cruscan, championed Voltaire’s 
cause in person at the Accademia della Crusca, the most cele- 
brated academy in Italy. He presented Voltaire’s Saggio to the 
Academy at its meeting of 7 May 1746. At the same time he drew 
attention to Voltaire’s request for election, and urged that it be 
favourably considered. A vote, held the same day, showed that a 
majority of members were in favour of Voltaire’s candidature. 
The election was not yet complete, for according to the rules of 
the Academy, a favourable vote had to be recorded at three 
different sittings before a candidate was declared elected. Un- 
fortunately the Academy planned going into recess, which meant 
that Voltaire’s election would have to be postponed. Soas to avoid 
disappointing Voltaire in this way, the president suggested, with 
the members’ approval, that the Academy hold two more meet- 
ings before its recess. The second vote was held on 14 May 1746, 
and the final vote on 21 May 1746, when Voltaire was declared 
elected. 

The prince de Craon and comte Lorenzi sponsored Voltaire’s 
candidature and, according to the Academy’s conventions, were 
therefore not allowed to vote. An exception was made to this rule 
on 21 May 1746 when, so as to honour Voltaire the more, all 
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members present were allowed to take part in the voting: ‘Credè 
l’Arciconsolo, con l’avviso de suoi Consiglieri, miglior partito, 
per isfuggire qualunque odiosita, ammettere al voto indistinta- 
mente tutti gli Accademici presenti col ragionevolissimo pretesto 
di maggior onoranza inverso del Candidato novello’ (Conlon, 
pp-136-138). When the secretary of the Academy informed Vol- 
taire of his election, he explained that by this gesture the Accade- 
mia della Crusca wished not only to express its thanks to Voltaire 
for presenting it with a copy of his Saggio; it sought to show its 
esteem for him as the epic poet ‘per cui la Francia non ha oggi da 
invidiare né alle passate né alle presenti nazioni la sublimita 
dell’ epica poesia’ (Best.3084). 

The prince de Craon’s good services did not come to an end 
there, for it was thanks to his active goodwill that Voltaire was 
elected to the Societa Botanica in Florence. The exact date of his 
election is not known. It was probably 11 June 1746, the day the 
Society’s secretary wrote to Voltaire informing him that his name 
had been placed on the list of its members (Best.3099). ‘Sono ora 
cittadino fiorentino’, Voltaire remarked in expressing thanks 
graciously to the Societa Botanica (Best.3112). 

He sought to become a citizen of Rome in the same way. His 
quest proved successful and, during 1746, he was elected to the 
Accademia Arcadia which had been founded in 1690 for the study 
of poetry. It is not possible to give the precise circumstances of 
Voltaire’s election because the ‘Fatti degli Arcadi’ for 1746 have 
been lost. However, it is almost certain that Voltaire owed this 
new honour to a prince of the church, cardinal Passionei, with 
whom he had been corresponding. Early in 1746, he sent his 
Saggio to Passionei, asking him to present it to academies that 
enjoyed his patronage (Best.3042). It may be assumed that Pas- 
sionei did the favour that was asked of him because, when the 
Arcadians’ secretary informed Voltaire of his election, he was 
careful to single out the Saggio for special comment. After prais- 
ing Voltaire’s tragedies and his epic poem, he added: ‘Ma quello 
que sopra tutto ha recato ammirazione, e contento non tanto a me, 
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quanto ad ogni altro del Ceto Letterrario, é stato il picciolo 
eruditissimo trattato del Saggio intorno i cambiamenti avvenuti sul 
Globo della Terra, col quale voi avete voluto onorare la nostra 
lingua’ (Best.3040). It the Arcadians chose to give such attention 
to the Saggio, it was probably because Passionei had presented it 
to them at Voltaire’s request: a gift calls for special comment. 

Voltaire was made a member of one other academy in Italy. 
This was the Accademia degli Intronati, a literary society which 
was founded in Siena in 1525. For the honour of election, Vol- 
taire was again indebted to the remarkably generous support of 
the prince de Craon (Best.3087). Details of the election are not 
available. All that can be said is that it took place in the latter part 
of 1746. This is apparent from the fact that Voltaire wrote express- 
ing thanks to the Intronati on 14 November 1746 (Best.3144). 

In Prussia, Maupertuis had been entrusted by Frederick 11 with 
establishing the Académie royale des sciences et belles-lettres 
which was to take the place of the former Societas regia scienta- 
rum. He became its president on 3 March 1746 and introduced the 
Academy’s new constitution at the meeting held on 2 June 1746. 
It was then possible for new members to be elected. Voltaire 
expected to be chosen, but waited in vain for confirmation of his 
hopes. By 3 July 1746 his patience was exhausted. He therefore 
wrote to Maupertuis and, having pointed out his recent election 
to Italian academies, added severely:‘J’ai droit d’attendre de vous, 
les mémes marques d’amitié, et la justice que je vous ai toujours 
rendue est un des motifs qui m’y faisait prétendre’ (Best.3113). 
Voltaire acted with what proved to be excessive haste. The post 
from Prussia was slow, so that when he wrote to Maupertuis he 
did not know that the honour he sought had already been be- 
stowed on him. The minutes for the Academy’s meeting on 9 June 
1746 contain the following brief entry: ‘Messieurs de Voltaire et 
de La Condamine ont été élus membres de l’Académie par des 
suffrages unanimes’®. 


6 see Winter, p.99. A list of those election is given by Harnack, i.303, 
present in the Academy for Voltaire’s note 2. 
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The European academy furthest removed from Paris was the 
Académie impériale de Saint-Pétersbourg. Membership of this 
assembly was, too, a distinction that Voltaire desired. He sought 
to be introduced to it by the comte d’Alion, French ambassador 
to the court of St. Petersburg. In June 1745, he wrote to Alion 
sending him copies of the Henriade and of the Poéme sur Fontenoy 
for presentation to the empress Elizabeth. That was not all, for 
Voltaire added: ‘J'ajoute à cet énorme paquet deux exemplaires 
d’un livre sur la philosophie de Newton; je vous aurais, monsieur, 
une très grande obligation d’en vouloir bien donner un à m. le 
secrétaire de l’Académie de Pétersbourg’ (Best.2913). 

As there was no reply from Alion by mid-August 1745, Vol- 
taire asked his patron, the marquis d’Argenson, then minister of 
foreign affairs, to intervene on his behalf: ‘Oserai-je vous sup- 
plier de vouloir bien me recommander à m. d’Alion? Vous me 
protégez au midi, daignez me protéger au nord’ (Best.2948). By 
January 1746, Alion had still failed to acknowledge Voltaire’s 
letter. Once again Voltaire appealed to the marquis d’Argenson: 
‘Seriez-vous assez bon, monseigneur, pour daigner l’en faire res- 
souvenir, la premiére fois que vous écrirez au bout du monde?’ 
(Best.3017). After the intervention of d’Argenson, Alion re- 
sponded to the requests that Voltaire had earlier made to him. 
Asa result Voltaire became a member of the Académie impériale 
de Saint-Pétersbourg. His letter of thanks to the Academy’s 
secretary is dated 28 June 1746 (Best.3 108). It may be concluded, 
therefore, that his election took place several weeks earlier. 

It is remarkable that the first learned society to honour Voltaire 
with membership was not a French establishment. It was the 
Royal society in London, to which Voltaire was elected on 
3 November 1743. Then he became a member of the Royal 
society of Edinburgh on 15 April 1745 and, in the middle of the 
same year, a member of the Istituto di Bologna. He was not 
received into an academy in France until November 1745. At 
that date he became a member of the Académie de Lyon. In 1746 
honours were showered upon him. In the course of that year, he 
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was elected not only to the French Academy, but also to twelve 
other learned societies. In 1753, Voltaire stated: ‘J’ai l’honneur 
d’étre de dix-huit académies’ (M.xv.92). These have now all been 
identified: seven of them were in France, an equivalent number in 
Italy, two in Great Britain, one in Prussia and one other in Russia. 

It is usual to insist that Voltaire eagerly sought after honours 
and distinctions, a view which is amply borne out by this study. 
For all that, his requests for admission to different academies 
should not be regarded as being in any way undignified or im- 
proper. They were in keeping with the conventions of the times. 
Academies did not take the initiative and offer membership as a 
mark of esteem. They waited until the honour of election was 
solicited. It is, however, noteworthy that a number of academies 
were clearly flattered when Voltaire made a move suggesting his 
desire for election: the Académie de La Rochelle held a special 
meeting to make Voltaire a member, while the Accademia della 
Crusca preferred to postpone its recess rather than delay Vol- 
taire’s election. 

Although this record of Voltaire’s association with learned 
societies is often incomplete in its details, in serves to give an 
indication of the high regard in which he was held in Europe by 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It would not be possible to 
compile a similar record for any of his compatriots at that date. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Court, 1728-1743 


Return and disfavour, 1728-1733 


In November 1728, Charles Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, 
wrote to Richard Towne: ‘It is as hard to account for our politics 
as for mr Voltaire’s resolutions and conduct; the country and 
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people of England are in disgrace at present, and [he] has taken 
his leave of us, as of a foolish people who believe in God and trust 
in ministers; and he is gone to Constantinople in order to believe 
in the Gospels, which he says it is impossible to do living among 
the teachers of Christianity’ (Best.333). 

By means of this perplexing jest, Voltaire sought to hide his 
true destination. He was on his way to France, probably Nor- 
mandy, and was thus contravening the strict terms of the royal 
order whereby he was forbidden to live within fifty leagues of 
Paris (Best.272). Through the long winter months he stayed in 
the provinces, posing as an English traveller (Best.335). In this 
same disguise, and under the name of Sansons, he moved cau- 
tiously towards the capital. Towards the beginning of March 
1729, he took up temporary abode at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
whence he made furtive visits to Paris (Best.340). At the end of the 
month he saw his patron the duc de Richelieu. He was then 
advised to seek official abrogation of the order of exile from Paris 
and thus to put an end to his precarious mode of living, ‘la vie 
d’un rose-croix, toujours ambulant et toujours caché’ (Best.342). 

Accordingly, on 7 April 1729, Voltaire wrote to ‘vizir Maure- 
pas’ to request what he described as ‘leave to drag my chain to 
Paris’ (Best.343). Two days later Maurepas replied severely: 
‘Vous pouvez, monsieur, aller à Paris quand bon vous semblera et 
même y demeurer. A l’égard de venir à la cour, je crois que vous 
devez encore vous en dispenser. Je suis persuadé que vous vous 
observerez à Paris et que vous ne vous y ferez point d’affaire qui 
puisse vous attirer disgrace’ (Best.345). Maurepas gives the 
impression that he was writing to a repentant criminal; he was in 
fact writing to a man whose exile from Paris had been a flagrant 
act of injustice. 

The order of exile was at an end, and Voltaire’s presence in the 
capital was to be tolerated. However, exclusion from the court 
was a humiliation that Voltaire felt deeply, an indignity which he 
sought to hide from his English friends (Best.348). It is not 
altogether surprising that Voltaire received no word of welcome 
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from the court, for he could no longer boast the powerful 
protectors that had once been his. The duc de Bourbon who had 
discharged the functions of prime minister had fallen from favour 
two years earlier. The duke’s favourite, mme de Prie, was 
involved in his misfortune, and she had earlier been one of Vol- 
taire’s patrons. Furthermore, since 1726, Voltaire had been out of 
touch with the great noblemen who had once shown him favour. 
He had, as he told Thieriot, written to none of them during his 
stay in England: “On n’a pu arracher de moi que des lettres pour 
des affaires indispensables. Je me suis condamné moi-même à me 
priver de la plus douce consolation que je pusse recevoir, c’est- 
à-dire du commerce de ceux qui avaient quelque amitié pour moi’ 
(Best.339). Bereft of his most powerful patrons, Voltaire was, 
too, saddled with the reputation of lacking in attachment to his 
country. Praise of England at the expense of France in the 
Henriade, which first appeared as the Ligue in 1723, had helped to 
give him a bad name. Unfavourable opinion grew stronger when, 
exiled from Paris in 1726, Voltaire chose to live in the capital of 
England rather than the provinces of France. An accusing finger 
was pointed at him, and at the end of 1728 he was described 
opprobriously as ‘ce déserteur de notre patrie” (Marais, ili.583). 
Yet Voltaire’s horizon was not uniformly black. There were a 
number of people who had helped him in the past, and were still 
prepared to serve his interests. Their friendship had withstood 
his three years’ silence. There was the marquis de Maisons, one 
of the ten présidents 4 mortier in the Parlement of Paris; he was 
able to exert influence on Chauvelin, keeper of the seals (Best. 
324). Pallu, maitre des requétes, had shown Voltaire goodwill 
during his troubles in 1726 and was still prepared to render him 
service (Best.339, 340). In particular, it was towards the duc de 
Richelieu that Voltaire turned (Best.340). Richelieu had not yet 
reached the time of his greatest political influence but he bore the 
prestige of having just served his king successfully for three years 
as ambassador in Vienna. Although busy assuring his own posi- 
tion at the court which had changed so considerably during his 
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absence, he was keen to give Voltaire the greatest possible assist- 
ance. Opportunity was not to be lacking. 

Once his return to Paris was permitted, Voltaire set about 
establishing his financial independence. The means he chose were 
singular. Towards the end of 1728 Le Pelletier Des Forts, contrô- 
leur des finances, established a lottery which was to be drawn 
every month, as from January 1729. As the regulations governing 
the lottery were badly framed, it was quickly realised that by the 
skilful purchase of a certain number of tickets, substantial sums 
of money could be won. When the lottery was drawn for the 
second time in February 1729, La Condamine was already acting 
on this idea. Voltaire entered into association with him and, 
together with a group of partners, they succeeded month after 
month in winning the bulk of the prize money. The decision to 
act on sucha large scale is generally held to have been Voltaire’s. 
If this is the case, it indicates extraordinary audacity, for the 
systematic purchasing of lottery tickets was put into practice in 
May 1729, just one month after Voltaire’s return to Paris had been 
authorized (Donvez, pp.39-55). 

It is understandable that Le Pelletier Des Forts learnt of these 
operations with anger. To avoid the consequences of his manifest 
displeasure, Voltaire left Paris, in haste, towards September 1729, 
and explained: ‘Deux amis m’emballérent à minuit, sans avoir 
soupé, dans une chaise de poste’ (Best.355; Donvez, p.55). He 
went to Plombiéres in the Vosges and joined Richelieu, who 
doubtless helped to conjure away the threatening storm. Voltaire 
soon had less cause for anxiety because shortly after his hasty 
departure from Paris Le Pelletier Des Forts was dismissed for 
incompetence. It was by exploiting official ineptitude in this way 
that Voltaire acquired the basis of his vast fortune; and he accom- 
plished this remarkable feat without rousing the uncompromis- 
ing antagonism of the ministry. 

Voltaire did not allow the building up of large capital resources 
to deflect him from his literary career. Within three years he 
succeeded in greatly enhancing his reputation as a writer. The 
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way to this achievement was marked by conflict. In the latter part 
of 1730, the first volume of the Histoire de Charles xır was con- 
fiscated, although printed with official authorization; in May 1731 
manuscript copies of the Mort de mlle Lecouvreur led the min- 
isters to express the keenest displeasure; the same reaction greeted 
the appearance of the Epitre à Uranie in manuscript at the begin- 
ning of 1732. However, although Voltaire was seriously threatened 
at times, his personal liberty was not impaired during these years. 

His other writings at the time gave him repute, without causing 
him concern. His new tragedy Brutus was created at the Comédie 
francaise in December 1730. Permission was immediately given 
for it to be performed at Versailles. Voltaire’s exclusion from the 
court was thus mitigated: one of his works had gained access to it. 
At Versailles, on 30 December 1730, Brutus won ‘un trés grand 
succès’ (Mercure, December 1730, p.2925). Just over a year later 
Eriphyle strengthened this favourable attitude that was growing 
among members of the court. Its appearance in March 1732 led to 
a reappraisal of Voltaire’s literary achievement: ‘Eriphyle est de 
la composition de l’illustre m. de Voltaire, connu dans l’Europe 
comme le seul poète épique de nos jours, et comme l’auteur tra- 
gique qui, sans contredit, est le plus précis dans les pensées et le 
plus harmonieux dans la diction’ (Mercure, March 1732, p.562). 

This public approbation was matched by the esteem shown 
Voltaire by members of great families, by the princesse de Guise 
for example, and by Louis de Bourbon-Condé, comte de Cler- 
mont (Best.419). Indeed, Voltaire had now emerged from the 
relatively secluded life he had been living. From December 1731, 
he presided over the salon of mme de Fontaine-Martel who 
received distinguished company from court and capital alike 
(Best.433, 435). His position in Paris society became known 
across the Channel and was described by a London journal: “We 
hear from Paris that m. Voltaire, author of the History of Char- 
les xu, King of Sweden, is now there and in the highest esteem 
with several princes of the blood and of the first quality in France 
for his great genius and fine parts’ (Read’s Weekly Journal, 
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29 April 1732). It was beyond doubt that Voltaire would soon be 
received at court. His favourable position was further enhanced 
in August 1732 when Zaire was played with resounding success. 
Permission was then given for Voltaire to follow the court to 
Fontainebleau in October. He went there under the patronage of 
the duc de Richelieu. It was Richelieu, it will be recalled, who 
more than three years earlier had helped to secure the abrogation 
of the order exiling Voltaire from Paris (Best.5o9). 

At Fontainebleau, Voltaire had the pleasure of seeing Zaire 
played in the presence of the court. He then sought permission 
for his earlier tragedy Hérode et Mariamne to be performed as 
well. His request met with the opposition of the duc de Morte- 
mart, who was responsible for court entertainment. Voltaire was 
not one to accept defeat readily. He decided to circumvent Morte- 
mart’s authority and, through the intervention of the ladies-in- 
waiting, succeeded in obtaining an order of the queen in his 
favour. About to proclaim his victory, Voltaire was dismayed to 
learn that Mortemart sought vengeance by having a parody of 
Hérode et Mariamne played immediately after the performance of 
the tragedy. Voltaire again sought the queen’s protection. He 
was successful, and the queen gave her assurance that the parody 
would not be performed. Unfortunately, as Marais recounts, the 
queen forgot to take the steps necessary for her decision to be 
respected: ‘Les comédiens italiens ont joué la grande pièce en pré- 
sence de toute la cour et de la reine même, et étaient prêts de jouer 
la critique quand la reine s’est levée, a quitté le spectacle, et a laissé 
toute la cour bien surprise et point de critique, et Voltaire 
triomphant’ (Marais, iv.438). 

Voltaire, for his part, gave a laughing account of how for some 
three or four days, he created a state of ‘combustion’ at the court: 
‘J'ai eu un crédit étonnant en fait de bagatelles, et j’ai remporté 
des victoires signalées sur des choses où il ne s’agissait de rien du 
tout. Il s’est formé deux partis, l’un de la reine et des dames du 
palais, et l’autre des princesses et de leurs adhérents. La reine a été 
victorieuse, et j'ai fait la paix avec les princesses. Il n’en a coûté 
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pour cette importante affaire que quelques petits vers assez médio- 
cres, mais qui ont été trouvés fort bons par celles à qui ils étaient 
adressés, car il n’y a point de déesse dont le nez ne soit réjoui de 
Podeur del’encens’ (Best.s 14). The incident was more serious than 
he gave to understand. The duc de Mortemart, smarting from the 
defeat that he,an officer of the court, had suffered at the hands of the 
combative dramatist, obtained an order which excluded Voltaire’s 
works forthe time being from the theatre at Fontainebleau (Marais, 
iv.438). It was thus Mortemart, and not Voltaire, who had the last 
word. Voltaire thought it wise to withdraw from the public life of 
the court. He took refuge in Richelieu’s residence at Fontaine- 
bleau, and devoted himself earnestly to the study of physics, a sub- 
ject far removed from his recent preoccupations (Best.515). He 
did not then recall his visit to the court as a triumph. 

A fortnight later, on 15 November 1732, he informed his friend 
Cideville of his return to Paris: ‘J’arrive de Fontainebleau mon 
cher ami, mais ne croyez pas que j arrive de la cour’. He went on 
to stigmatise this ‘vilain pays’, as he dubbed the court (Best.5 18): 


J'ai hanté ce palais du vice 

Où l’on fait le bien par caprice, 
Et le mal par un goût réel; 

Où la fortune et l’injustice 

Ont un hommage universel. 
Mais loin d’y faire un sacrifice 
J'ai bravé sur leur maître-autel 
Ces dieux qu’adore l’avarice. 
J'ai porté mon air naturel 
Dans le centre de l’artifice. 


Voltaire had trodden ground which he felt to be alien. It proved 
hostile. His resolute efforts to disarm opposition were only partly 
successful, and resulted in humiliation. He bore away keen recol- 
lection of the indignity suffered, of a personal defeat. 

If he was treated personally with scant regard, his art was 
greeted in an equally unworthy manner. This circumstance, and 
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the resentment Voltaire felt on that account, are clearly indicated 
in the Epitre dédicatoire that he composed for Zaire in December 
1732: ‘Si on peut répondre de quelque chose, j'imagine que cette 
pièce de théâtre sera la dernière que je risquerai. J’aime les lettres; 
mais plus je les aime, plus je suis faché de les voir peu accueillir: 
on jouit ici avec un peu trop d’indifférence des plaisirs qu’un 
homme procure avec beaucoup de peine. Voici, par exemple, un 
spectacle représenté a la cour: on y va par étiquette, comme a une 
cérémonie ordinaire, sans daigner s’y intéresser, sans s’informer 
souvent du nom de l’auteur, que pour l’accabler en passant d’un 
mot de critique médisante, et souvent absurde. Enfin ce même 
public qui l’a applaudi va le voir tourner en ridicule au théâtre 
italien et à la foire, et jouit de son humiliation avec plus de joie 
qu’il n’a joui de ses veilles’ (M.ii.5 40-541, variant). It was partly 
because of this criticism of the court that the Epitre dédicatoire was 
suppressed in January 1733 (Marais, iv.462). 

At this time Voltaire was composing his Temple du goût (1733). 
In it, he took vengeance for the recent humiliations he had suf- 
fered at court. Admission to the temple was restricted: ‘La ne sont 
point reçus les petits maîtres qui assistent à un spectacle sans len- 
tendre, ou qui n’écoutent les meilleures choses, que pour en faire 
de froides railleries’ (Carcassonne, p.71; M.viii.583). There was no 
place for persons who had nothing but rank or power to recom- 
mend them. The only members of the nobility who gained admit- 
tance were those who contributed to the development of the arts. 

The Temple du goût was more than the means of expressing 
resentment indirectly. One of its main purposes was to put the 
nobility on guard against the decadence of the arts in France. This 
decline, Voltaire believed, was due in part to the lack of esteem 
shown the arts. To help remedy the situation, the élite of France 
should cast off its culpable indifference and give support to the 
creative artist (Carcassonne, p.97; M.viii.598): 


Vous, noble jeunesse de la France, 
Secondez les chants des beaux-arts, 
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Tandis que les foudres de Mars 


Se reposent dans le silence. 


Voltaire was explicit. He called on members of this favoured 
group to develop their artistic abilities, and held up for their 
emulation the accomplishment of noblemen such as the chevalier 
de Brassac who composed music, the comte de Caylus who 
made admirable engravings, and the marquis de Surgére who 
showed remarkable talent for verse (Carcassonne, pp.98-99; 
M.viii.599-600). Voltaire pleaded in vain. The aristocrats he 
named objected to being held up in this manner as examples for 
others. Nor did they feel that they in any way embellished their 
names by artistic achievement which, although ofa distinguished 
order, was nothing but an elegant passtime. Consequently Vol- 
taire was obliged to withdraw their names from his work (Best. 
6or and 603). His remarks were considered misplaced, not to say 
impertinent. 

Those members of the aristocracy who protested were among 
the persons to take strong exception to another aspect of the 
Temple du goût. A large part of this work was devoted to the 
delicate task of examining the worth of contemporary men of 
letters. Voltaire’s assessment, a mixture of praise and criticism, 
was often expressed in a cavalier manner that inevitably gave 
offence. At court, patrons of the offended writers raised a clamour 
of protest. Condorcet suggested that Voltaire strove on his 
return from England to build up once more a brilliant reputation 
which, flattering in itself, would form a rampart against the 
authority of the ministers: “Dans les pays où il n’existe aucun pou- 
voir populaire, toute classe d'hommes qui a un point de ralliement 
devient une sorte de puissance. Un auteur dramatique est sous la 
sauvegarde des sociétés pour lesquelles le spectacle est un amuse- 
ment ou une ressource” (M.i.205). If this was Voltaire’s inten- 
tion, it was defeated by the Temple du goût, which destroyed much 
of the sympathy and support that Voltaire had won since 1729. 
The cries of this critics were readily listened to at court, for 
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Voltaire had printed his Temple du goût without official permis- 
sion. The work was suppressed, and for a time Voltaire had 
reason to fear for his liberty. 

In the early months of 1733 Voltaire failed to accompany 
Richelieu to the court at Versailles. Perhaps he was deterred by 
his experience at the court in October 1732 from making a journey 
to what he described as ‘la petite ville qui est à quatre lieues de 
Paris, à cing cents lieues du bon goût’ (Best.1002). In all probabil- 
ity his presence was no longer desired. It was obvious that he 
sought out controversial issues and that he had the power, 
through bold expression, to awaken the liveliest reactions in his 
readers. His name spelt discord. He was unwelcome at the court. 


Instability, 1733-1740 


The ministers had moreover become impatient of Voltaire’s 
apparent reluctance to accept their authority as expressed in 
censorship. This unfavourable impression was soon heightened. 
In July 1733 it was rumoured that the Lettres philosophiques was 
being printed secretly in Rouen. Voltaire was in Paris and found 
he was virtually under police supervision, as he told Cideville in 
September of that year: ‘Je reste constamment dans mon ermitage, 
vis-à-vis Saint-Gervais, où je mène une vie philosophique trou- 
blée quelquefois par des coliques et par la sainte inquisition qui 
est à présent sur la littérature. Il est triste de souffrir, mais il est 
plus dur encore de ne pouvoir penser avec une honnête liberté, et 
que le plus beau privilège de l'humanité nous soit ravi’ (Best.634). 

In April 1734 the Lettres philosophiques appeared, and imme- 
diately raised a storm of criticism. It unfailingly met with the 
hostility of those who looked upon English thought as being 
fundamentally subversive to the established order in France. The 
cardinal de Fleury was firmly of this opinion’; and none of the 

1 in a dispatch he sent to the cardinal qui ont de l'esprit trop de connais- 
de Tencin in 1741 he made the follow- sance des livres anglais’. This extract 
ing remark on the Jesuits: ‘Cette com- is quoted by Duclos in his Morceaux 


pagnie se perdra par les journaux de  Aistoriques; see his Œuvres (Paris 
Trévoux, qui donnent aux jeunes gens 1821), iii.455. 
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king’s counsellors exercised greater official influence than he did. 
The Lettres philosophiques offended in yet another way. Church- 
men took strong exception to Voltaire’s disdainful treatment of 
the hierarchy. In March 1734, pére Castel wrote to Montesquieu: 
‘Un nombre de beaux-esprits et de gens du monde aimeront assez 
voir traiter de haut en bas ce qu’ils appellent la prétraille monas- 
tique, et fronder même un peu l’ordre ecclésiastique, pape et 
évêques. C’est tout à fait le goût d’aujourd’hui. Il est pourtant 
vrai que les personnes d’un certain ordre ne se permettent ces 
insultes et ces hauteurs que dans les conversations, et que tout ce 
qui transpire dans le public ne vient que de la part de quelques 
petits auteurs ténébreux et anonymes, jeunes même et licencieux’ 
(Montesquieu, Correspondance, i.303). In the light of this remark, 
Voltaire had clearly gone beyond the bounds of what was con- 
sidered a decorous mode of expression. He did more: he attacked 
Pascal. It was not only the Jansenists who felt they had been set 
upon, but also the orthodox who looked on Pascal as their 
greatest apologist. Voltaire appeared to many as an antichrist. 
An order for his arrest came from the court on 3 May 1734 
(Best.710). Formal condemnation of the Lettres philosophiques 
was made by the Parlement in Paris on 10 June 1734. Voltaire 
believed he was the victim of excessive rigour and held ministers 
and officials at Versailles responsible for his misfortunes (Best. 
738). However the keen anger felt at court was short-lived, and 
fell when the Lettres philosophiques was discovered and confis- 
cated. In October 1734 Chauvelin sought to reduce the virulent 
opposition expressed by the Parlement of Paris in its condem- 
nation of the Lettres philosophiques. He was not successful until 
early in 1735. Voltaire was once more allowed to reside in Paris. 
He received permission on 2 March 1735 from Hérault. Instructed 
to express the attitude of the ministers at Versailles, Hérault 
wrote severely: ‘Ce retour a pour condition que vous vous occu- 
perez ici d’objets qui ne donneront plus aucun sujet de former 
contre vous les mêmes plaintes que par le passé. Plus vous avez de 
talent, monsieur, plus vous devez sentir que vous avez d’ennemis 
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et de jaloux. Fermez-leur donc la bouche pour jamais par une 
conduite digne d’un homme sage et d’un homme qui a déjà acquis 
un certain âge’ (Best.823). Voltaire was indeed no longer young. 
He was more than forty years of age. He decided not to go back 
to Paris. He had come to realize that his literary fame, based in 
part on works of a highly controversial nature, could not gua- 
rantee his personal safety. He decided to take up residence at 
Cirey, hoping that security lay in remoteness from Paris. 

Even this distance was soon to appear insufficient. In December 
1735 manuscript copies of several cantos of the Pucelle suddenly 
achieved notoriety in Paris. Gratified to have a pretext, magis- 
trates in the Parlement of Paris sought to have Voltaire arrested. 
They were however restrained by the ministry, in particular by 
Chauvelin (Best.1210). 

Despite this show of moderation, the ministers were growing 
increasingly impatient with Voltaire who, year after year, was 
the cause of public outcry. It was for this reason that they were 
moved to indignation by the distribution of numerous manu- 
script copies of the Mondain in Paris during December 1736. 
Although this apparently innocuous writing had been copied 
without Voltaire’s permission, it brought him close to exile. It 
was only after lengthy negotiations that danger was averted 
(Best.1210). 

In the meantime Voltaire committed what must be regarded as 
an extraordinary act of imprudence. Its consequences could have 
been singularly grave. He considered that Hérault was responsible 
for the ministry’s hostile attitude towards the Mondain. In exas- 
peration, he wrote a scathing letter in which Hérault, without 
being named, was spoken of ‘en termes assez méprisants’. The 
letter was intercepted by the police. It was made known to Chau- 
velin who believed that Voltaire’s bitter attack had been made on 
him. Thereafter he forbade even the mention of Voltaire’s name 
in his presence (Best.1210, vi.39-40). Outraged and powerful, 
Chauvelin might well have become a dire menace for Voltaire 
but soon, in February 1737, he was removed from office. 
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When it became apparent, early in December 1736, that the 
Mondain was looked upon with unsmiling severity, Voltaire left 
Cirey for the Netherlands (Best.1168). Slanderous rumours con- 
cerning his occupations there soon made their way to Paris. The 
nature and violent tone of these reports startled Formont dis- 
agreeably, as he informed Cideville on 2 February 1737: ‘J’ai 
trouvé ici un déchainement affreux de mauvais contes sur Vol- 
taire. Je vis l’autre jour une lettre trés violente contre lui datée de 
Leyde, qui court Paris. Elle marque qu’ayant été dans l’université 
de cette ville pour y faire un cours de physique expérimentale 
sous le professeur ’S-Gravesande, qui est un très habile homme, il 
s'était avisé de disputer contre l’existence de dieu, l’immortalité 
de l’âme, etc., qu’on avait été fort scandalisé et qu’on lavait 
chassé et qu’enfin il était si mal voulu en ce pays-là qu’il pourrait 
bien finir par être lapidé en pleine terre de tolérance’ (Best.1220). 
These reports were, in their essence, refuted by *S-Gravesande 
himself in April 1737 (Best.1253). They nevertheless did Vol- 
taire grave harm and led to the suspicion that, from his retreat at 
Cirey, he was engaged in propagating atheism in France. During 
1737 letters addressed to him were opened at the instigation of 
the police (Best.1320, vi.236). Letters he wrote were intercepted 
and examined. In resigned mood, he informed Thieriot of this 
supervision: ‘Il vous paraîtra sans doute surprenant qu’il y ait une 
pareille inquisition secrète, mais enfin elle existe, et il faut que les 
honnêtes gens, qui sont toujours les plus faibles, cèdent aux plus 
forts’ (Best.1320). Postal censorship was still used against Vol- 
taire in December 1737, but with diminishing severity (Best. 
1343). 

In 1738 there was trouble anew, and from unexpected quarters. 
In April, Voltaire’s Dutch publishers disregarded his repeated 
instructions and placed the Eléments de la philosophie de Newton 
on the market. As the work had already been declared unaccept- 
able by Daguesseau, chancellor of France, its publication in 
Holland seemed a flagrant act of disobedience. Voltaire hastened 
to offer clear proof of his submission to Daguesseau and, in 
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consequence, no punitive measures were taken against him (Best. 
1426). 

Danger seemed more immediate the following month, in May 
1738. Voltaire had just published with official authorization his 
third Discours en vers sur l’homme, entitled De l’envie. Attention 
became fixed on the harsh lines (M.ix.396): 


Qu’un petit monstre noir, peint de rouge et de blanc, 
Se garde de railler ou Vénus ou Rohan; 
On ne s’embellit point en blamant sa rivale. 


Some held that the ‘petit monstre noir’ was mme Ruffec whose 
first husband had been Voltaire’s close friend Maisons. This 
interpretation has not been substantiated (Best.1430 and com- 
mentary). It appears to have been inspired by nothing other than 
malevolence, and might have led to ministerial action against 
Voltaire because mme Ruffec was the daughter of Nicolas d’An- 
gervilliers, secretary of state for war (Best.1434). Voltaire pro- 
tested to d’Argental and appealed for guidance: ‘Dés qu’on abuse 
de mon ouvrage, ce malheureux ouvrage est bien criminel. Que 
faire donc? C’est a vous de le savoir; moi, je ne peux que me déses- 
pérer. Faut-il donner une nouvelle édition de l’épître corrigée? 
Faut-il l’anéantir? Faut-il m’anéantir moi-même? (Best.1430). 
Nothing so drastic was necessary. The ministers accepted his 
rejection of the unjustified interpretation that had been made of 
his work. 

At the end of 1738 Voltaire, in the mood for battle, was engaged 
in his memorable quarrel with Desfontaines. The dispute between 
these two unyielding adversaries proved singularly bitter. It 
attained such intensity and notoriety that in the interest of public 
order Hérault was led to intervene. In response to the advances 
of those who had espoused Voltaire’s cause, he brought the 
dispute to an end in a manner which was, generally speaking, 
favourable to Voltaire (Best.1943). For all that, Voltaire was not 
satisfied. He believed he had reason to complain ofa rebuke he had 
just received from Hérault. His friend, the marquis d’Argenson, 
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then secretary of state, reassured him and at the same time coun- 
selled moderation: ‘M. Hérault vous aime assez. Ne vous attachez 
pas à ce qu'il pût vous écrire en réponse de votre lettre. Tout va 
bien dès que vous ne troublerez pas davantage le fond de l’eau’ 
(Best.1943). 

The recommendation was salutary no doubt. But it came too 
late. In all probability, it would not in any case have been heeded. 
To be prudent meant being silent, and Voltaire was determined 
to have some kind of an audience. In the early part of 1739, he 
sent friends copies of different works that had failed to receive the 
censor’s approval: the ode Sur Le fanatisme (M.viii.427-430), the 
fifth and sixth Discours en vers sur l’homme (M.ix.409-420) and 
the first two chapters of the Siécle de Louis x1v (M.xiv.155-175). 
He grew uneasy at the thought that his correspondents might 
prove unreliable and have these writings printed without his 
authorization. He was in Brussels at the time and decided to stay 
there and observe the course of events from a safe distance. He 
feared that the publication of these writings, along with the new 
edition of his works being printed in Holland, would cause such 
an outburst of anger at Versailles that his return to France would 
be forbidden (Best.1911). 

There was no such vigorous response. Seeking then to take 
the utmost advantage of this ministerial inaction, Voltaire had 
the beginning of his Siècle de Louis x1v printed secretly in Paris. 
The edition was seized and confiscated. On 4 December 1739 the 
king in council condemned the work to be burnt (commentary 
on Best.2005). Report of these drastic measures reached Voltaire 
at Rethel in the Ardennes, where he was safe from prosecution by 
the Paris police. He offered no disclaimer of his work. In fact, he 
crowned his repeated acts of defiance of authority by writing a 
letter to Hérault in which he resolutely defended the works con- 
tained in the suppressed volume. In particular, he gave his atten- 
tion to the beginning of the Siècle de Louis x1v and stated: ‘Je ne 
crois pas qu’on trouve dans cet essai rien qui ne soit d’un bon 
citoyen; et si par malheur il s’était glissé quelque chose qui pat 
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déplaire, je suis prét de le corriger. Cette entreprise a eu, ce me 
semble, l’approbation de tous les honnêtes gens; mais il me faut 
une protection comme la vôtre pour m’encourager à finir un si 
grand ouvrage, qui demande en méme temps beaucoup de tran- 
quillité et de travail’ (Best.2005). 


The Path to favour, 1740-1743 


For the time being, Voltaire dared not return to France. He 
remained in the north, living in what was indeed exile, although 
there had been no order banishing him from his country. This 
situation remained unchanged for months. Was it to continue 
indefinitely? The ministers were uncommunicative. No indication 
was given that Voltaire could return to France with impunity. He 
grew impatient, anxious. In October 1740 mme Du Châtelet 
sought to clarify Voltaire’s position. It was, she learnt from the 
ministers, certainly not beyond remedy. On 10 October 1740 
she informed Frederick 11 of Prussia of the ministers’ attitude 
towards Voltaire: ‘Il n’y a rien de positif contre lui; mais une 
infinité de petites aigreurs accumulées peuvent faire le même effet 
que des torts réels’ (Best.2192). 

It was necessary then to clear away these elements of irritation. 
With this in mind, mme Du Châtelet laid before the cardinal de 
Fleury a plan which would enable Voltaire to render service to 
the government. It was evident to observers that the newly 
crowned king of Prussia was making extensive military prepara- 
tions. Who was to fall victim to his arms? His father, who died 
on 31 May 1740, had sought to free himself from Hapsburg influ- 
ence by allying himself with France. It was being asked with 
some anxiety in France whether Frederick 11 would follow this 
same policy; and, at the same time, it was feared that he might by 
some rash gesture involve France in unwanted war. Apprehension 
was the more keen when Frederick 11 showed himself reluctant to 
disclose his plans to his French ally. Diplomats and observers 
strove in vain to search out his secret. Mme Du Châtelet suggested 
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that Voltaire, better than another, could elicit this information 
from the king of Prussia (Best.2209). 

The suggestion that Voltaire fill a diplomatic rôle on behalf of 
his country could not have been made at a more opportune 
moment. Since August 1736 Voltaire had been in uninterrupted 
correspondence with Frederick, who was then crown prince 
(Best.1081, 1094). What is more, their relationship had not been 
limited to an exchange of ideas and compliments. At the begin- 
ning of 1739, when Voltaire was at grips with Desfontaines, Fre- 
derick on his own initiative interceded at the court of France on 
Voltaire’s behalf (Best.1888, 2192). Such a gesture on the part ofa 
foreign prince was a signal mark of esteem and it made a lively 
impression at Versailles. It is therefore a matter of no surprise 
that when Frederick 11 mounted the throne, French ministers and 
diplomatic representatives felt that Voltaire might be of service 
to France at the court of the new king. It was thought that the 
famous writer might influence the decisions of the twenty-eight 
year old monarch. Some even went so far as to suggest that Fre- 
derick would appoint Voltaire his prime minister (Baldensperger, 
pp-231-235). There was, more modestly, wide agreement that 
Voltaire would probably enjoy the confidence of Frederick 11. 

This was the view held at Versailles. Thus, on 14 June 1740, 
Amelot, who was foreign minister, wrote to the marquis de 
Valory, the French ambassador in Prussia: ‘Nous ne pouvons 
douter que vous n’ayez bientôt à Berlin m. de Voltaire, et qu’il y 
soit beaucoup fêté. Il peut être que la connaissance directe n’aug- 
mente ni le goût, ni l’estime. Cependant on ne peut pas juger 
jusqu’à quel degré Phomme de lettres prendrait sur le prince. 
Ainsi... il sera nécessaire que . . . vous préveniez m. de Voltaire de 
quelques attentions . . . en sorte que vous puissiez acquérir le droit 
de vous servir de lui si l’occasion et le besoin s’en présentent’ 
(Broglie, Marie-Thérèse, i.402-403). Valory responded without 
delay to this recommendation. He wrote to Voltaire offering him 
hospitality; he had set aside for Voltaire a suite of rooms in his 
Berlin residence in case Voltaire wished to visit Frederick 11. 
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However, on 7 July 1740, Valory informed Amelot that Voltaire 
had declined this offer of hospitality, stating he was unable at the 
time to go to Prussia (Baldensperger, p.236). It is quite possible 
that, by approaching Voltaire in this way, Valory gave him the 
idea of offering to serve his country at the court of Prussia. In any 
case, it is clear that when mme Du Chitelet suggested to the car- 
dinal de Fleury that Voltaire visit Prussia in the hope of discover- 
ing Frederick’s foreign policy, she was putting forward an idea 
that the ministry had already considered with favour. Her success 
was a foregone conclusion. 

It was in this way that Voltaire embarked upon the long and 
often painful struggle to win official favour and protection by 
rendering service to the court. One of his first gestures was to 
write and thank the cardinal de Fleury for the confidence that was 
now being placed in him, and to declare his personal attachment 
to the cardinal. ‘J’apprends avec la plus vive reconnaissance le 
retour de vos bontés pour moi; mon remerciement sera de tacher 
de les mériter toute ma vie. J’ai toujours été tendrement attaché a 
Votre Eminence’ (Best.2219). Voltaire was now able to corre- 
spond directly with the head of the ministry. For the first time 
since the publication of the Lettres philosophiques in 1734 he was 
able to avoid passing through an intermediary. 

Voltaire left The Hague during the first week of November 
1740. After spending something like a week with Frederick 11, he 
left Berlin soon after 1 December. His meetings with the king 
had not been without surprises. Earlier the same year, Frederick 
had written to Voltaire: ‘Ne voyez en moi, je vous prie, qu’un 
citoyen zélé, un philosophe un peu sceptique, mais un ami véri- 
tablement fidèle. Pour dieu, ne m’écrivez qu’en homme, et mépri- 
sez avec moi les titres, les noms et l’éclat extérieur’ (Best.2097). 
Voltaire took him at his word, and treated him as an equal. 
Frederick showed royal irritation’. Furthermore, contrary to 
Voltaire’s hopes, his conversations with the king had been in the 


2? see the letter of Wolff to Graf wechsel Friedrichs des Grossen (Leipzig 
Manteuffel in Nachtrdge zu dem Brief- 1917), xc.go. 
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main of a philosophical and literary nature. As the great political 
issues of the hour were not seriously discussed, Voltaire failed in 
the delicate mission he had undertaken (Baldensperger, p.254). 
Consequently, he was unable to inform Versailles in advance of 
the attack which Frederick launched on Silesia on 16 December 
1740. 

In failing to obtain this precious information, he had done no 
worse than the professional diplomats. On the other hand, by 
undertaking this mission, Voltaire had shown his attachment to 
Louis xv. He had demonstrated that his past association with 
Frederick 11 had not led him to sacrifice the loyalty which he owed 
to Louis xv. There was urgent need for this. At the time patrio- 
tism was usually expressed by personal loyalty to the king. This 
was pointed out in 1735 by Desfontaines: ‘Au reste qu’il me soit 
permis de remarquer que l’amour de la patrie est fort différent en 
France et en Angleterre: en France, il n’est point distingué de 
Pamour du prince; nous ne sommes bons sujets et bons citoyens, 
qu’autant que nous respectons et que nous aimons le chef de 
l'Etat, notre maitre, notre législateur, notre père” (Observations, 
ii.272; see Lettres, i.38-39). The force of this attitude is clearly 
indicated in a letter which Crébillon wrote on 1 July 1745 to 
Marville, head of the police in Paris. Crébillon, as censor, was 
examining a play in which there was praise of Frederick 11, and 
he noted: ‘Je ne sais pas s’il convient que sur les théâtres français 
on célébre d’autres louanges que celles de notre souverain’ 
(Dutrait, p.74). Voltaire’s admiration for Frederick had been 
evident; indeed, by prevailing standards, it was excessive and 
distasteful to the court of France. Voltaire had now corrected 
this unfavourable impression and had given proof of his patrio- 
tism. It was for this reason that the cardinal de Fleury himself 
manifested satisfaction with Voltaire’s endeavours (Best.2252). 
The thought that he had to some extent re-established his good 
name was doubtless a source of consolation to Voltaire during his 
long return journey. It took more than a month to travel from 
Berlin to Brussels. They were cheerless days with high winds and 
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numerous accidents, and Voltaire suffered from ‘la plus abomi- 
nable ophtalmie dont jamais deux yeux aient été affublés’ (Best. 
2260, 2277). 

At the beginning of 1741 Voltaire might well have lost the 
measure of favour that he had just gained. When he completed his 
Mahomet, he addressed the following lines to the actor La Noue 
in Lille who had earlier written a tragedy on the same theme 
(Best.2292): 

Votre fils fut un conquérant; 

Le mien a l’honneur d’être apôtre, 
Prétre, filou, dévot, brigand, 
Faites-en l’aumônier du vôtre. 


La Noue proved indiscreet, and revealed the contents of Voltaire’s 
letter. The verse, ‘trés peu faits pour étre montrés’ as Voltaire 
declared, became known in Paris and led the cardinal de Fleury to 
express displeasure (Best.2339). The matter was not treated as 
being serious. This is evident from the fact that, in August 1741, 
Voltaire was able to obtain from the cardinal de Fleury a favour 
for a member of his family serving in the army (Best.2370). In 
writing to the cardinal to express his thanks, Voltaire took the 
opportunity of renewing his declarations of loyalty. He stated 
that he possessed ‘un cœur infiniment français’. This was soon to 
be questioned. 

As a result of Frederick’s invasion of Silesia, battle was raging 
in the centre of Europe. Despite herself, France had been drawn 
into the conflict as Frederick’s ally. The war was proving an 
intolerable drain on the nation’s resources. Consequently, early 
in 1742, the cardinal de Fleury sought to extricate France from 
the war by treating separately with the enemy, Maria Theresa, 
empress of Austria. Voltaire placed his pen at the service of the 
court and, so as to promote the cardinal’s success, he composed 
in June 1742 an ode in which he sang the glory of peace (M.viii. 
450-452). Frederick proved more active than the aged cardinal. 
At Breslau on 11 June 1742 he concluded a separate peace with 
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Maria Theresa, sacrificing in this way his alliance with France. In 
the treaty that was signed no account whatsoever was taken of 
French interests; there was not even provision made for the un- 
hindered withdrawal of the French armies. Frederick simply 
abandoned the French forces in the field. 

However, Frederick’s withdrawal from the war meant that the 
date when hostilities would cease completely had been brought 
nearer. Voltaire rejoiced. ‘En bon cosmopolite’, he considered 
the general good of Europe to be of greater importance than the 
particular advantage of France; and he believed that Frederick 
had acted in this spirit. Accordingly, in a letter from Paris at the 
end of June 1742, he sent his compliments to Frederick: ‘La 
moitié du monde crie que vous abandonnez nos gens à la discré- 
tion du dieu des armées; l’autre moitié crie aussi, et ne sait ce dont 
il s’agit. Quelques abbés de Saint-Pierre vous bénissent au milieu 
de la criaillerie. Je suis un de ces philosophes, je crois que vous 
forcerez toutes les puissances à faire la paix, et que le héros du 
siècle sera le pacificateur de l Allemagne et de l’Europe. J’estime 
que vous avez gagné de vitesse le bon vieillard 


à qui les destinées 
Ont de l’heureux Nestor accordé les années. 


Achille était plus habile que Nestor, heureuse habileté, si elle 
contribue au bonheur du monde’ (Best.2452). 

In writing this extraordinarily imprudent letter, Voltaire had 
assumed that the privacy of his correspondence would be re- 
spected. He was mistaken. His letter was opened by the censor 
and its contents revealed to the ministers. Copies of the letter then 
appeared in Paris, where it achieved notoriety by the middle of 
July 1742 (Best.2454). Voltaire found himself the object of ‘une 
des plus illustres tracasseries de ce monde’, as he said. While 
French troops were extricating themselves from Bohemia with 
very heavy losses, Voltaire’s comments on peace, however 
worthy in principle, appeared to be singularly inopportune. They 
raised a clamour of indignant protest. 
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By this time, Voltaire had come to realize that Frederick’s 
attitude was bereft of altruism: Frederick had not negotiated with 
Maria Theresa so as to bring about a general peace, but simply to 
procure for himself the greatest possible advantage. Voltaire’s 
enthusiasm fell away when he reached this more judicious under- 
standing of the situation. The change was apparent in his next 
letter to Frederick, to whom he wrote admonishingly: ‘J’ai tou- 
jours espéré cette paix universelle, comme si j'étais un bâtard de 
l'abbé de Saint-Pierre. La faire pour soi tout seul serait d’un roi 
qui n’aime que son trône et ses états, et cette façon de penser n’est 
pas selon nous autres philosophes, qui tenons qu’il faut aimer le 
genre humain. L’abbé de Saint-Pierre vous dira, sire, que, pour 
gagner le paradis, il faut faire du bien aux Chinois comme aux 
Brandebourgeois et aux Silésiens’ (Best.2456). 

In public, Voltaire denied ‘avec un grand air de bonne foi’ that 
he had written the letter which was causing public outcry 
(Best.245 4). His numerous critics were not disarmed. One of the 
most violent was mme Du Mailly, the king’s favourite at the time. 
Her extreme attitude, which she freely expressed, was described 
by the président Hénault in a letter of 15 July 1742 to mme Du 
Deffand: ‘Madame de Mailly jette feu et flammes et demande une 
punition exemplaire” (Du Deffand, i.59). Voltaire strove to 
soothe her eruptive temper and protested that his letter to Frede- 
rick had been grossly falsified. He begged her to see in him a true 
patriot, ‘un bon citoyen, un homme attaché à son roi et à sa patrie” 
(Best.2455). 

The reaction of the cardinal de Fleury was potentially more 
serious. He was angered that his secret negotiations for a separate 
peace with Maria Theresa should be revealed and spoken of so 
lightly. Voltaire wrote to him disclaiming authorship of the letter 
in categorical terms. What is more, he offered to obtain evidence 
from Frederick that would support his affirmation: “Au reste ce 
monarque aura la bonté de me rendre toutes les lettres que je lui 
ai écrites depuis le mois de juin, paraphées de sa main; et votre 
Eminence verra si j’ai écrit celle qu’on m’a si cruellement imputée. 
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Elle verra avec quelle malice noire elle est falsifiée, elle connaitra 
mon innocence et l’infâme imposture sous laquelle j’ai été accablé’ 
(Best.2472). In the event, Frederick retained the letters that Vol- 
taire had written to him. Instead of returning them, he wrote 
Voltaire a letter which he could show to others, and thus use to 
support his earlier disclaimer (Best.2480). Frederick dated his 
letter ‘ce 6 de septembre 1742’, the date on which it was written; 
it was also the date on which Voltaire visited Frederick at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The letter thus looked like the deliberately con- 
cocted piece that it was. In an attempt to destroy this regrettable 
impression, Voltaire changed the date by placing a 2 before the 6 
(commentary on Best.2480). He then sent the letter to Fleury on 
10 September 1742, explaining that Frederick had ‘par inadver- 
tance’, dated it September instead of August (Best.2482). The 
artifice was gross. Voltaire’s explanation was nevertheless accept- 
ed. And there the matter rested. 

In reality, the storm had blown over some time earlier. The text 
of the secret document that Fleury had sent Maria Theresa in 
suing for peace was printed by Dutch gazettes in July 1742. It 
had been communicated to them by none other than Maria 
Theresa. Voltaire’s remarks about Fleury’s negotiations had then 
ceased to appear scandalous. As it was felt moreover that the court 
might still be able to make profitable use of Voltaire’s association 
with Frederick, no punitive action was taken against him. In 
effect, Frederick’s letter enabled Voltaire to be formally exoner- 
ated from the accusation of disloyalty. Fleury therefore accepted 
it, along with Voltaire’s accompanying explanation. Appear- 
ances had been saved. 

Fleury made this gesture the more readily as Voltaire had given 
further proof of his submission and attachment to the king, and 
indeed to Fleury himself. Frederick, about to travel in the pro- 
vinces near the Rhine, had suggested to Voltaire that they meet. 
Voltaire then wrote to Fleury, on 22 August 1742: ‘Je m'irai qu’en 
cas que le roi me le permette, et que votre Eminence n’ait la bonté 
de m'envoyer son agrément” (Best.2472). Fleury in reply sent his 
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approval. He seems at the same time to have suggested that Vol- 
taire try to ascertain Frederick’s attitude towards France, and to 
obtain some indication of the foreign policy that Frederick would 
follow. Voltaire responded diligently to this suggestion, and 
sent Fleury a detailed account of the political discussions which 
he had with Frederick at Aix-la-Chapelle towards the end of the 
first week in September 1742 (Best.2482, 2489). “Vous avez parlé 
d’or, monsieur, et agi de méme’, Fleury generously wrote to 
Voltaire in acknowledging his services (Best.2485). 

However, Fleury considered that obtaining information was 
not the only way in which Voltaire could serve the court of 
France. He could act as an intermediary between Fleury and Fre- 
derick, and help to persuade Frederick to enter once more into 
alliance with France. It was in this spirit that on 18 September 
1742 Fleury wrote to Voltaire explaining that he no longer bore 
Frederick ill-will for making a separate peace with Maria Theresa: 
‘N’en parlons plus, je vous jure que tout est oublié, et sans faire de 
raisonnements politiques, il est si fort de notre intérét réciproque 
de demeurer unis tant pour le présent que pour l’avenir, qu’il me 
suffit que ce prince en soit persuadé et je n’aurais pas de peine à le 
persuader aussi que nous le sommes’ (Best.2485). There is nothing 
to indicate that, on this occasion, Voltaire responded to the car- 
dinal’s insinuation. 

At the end of this diplomatic interlude Voltaire was ‘tout au 
mieux’ with Fleury, as he told d’Argental. He then added malici- 
ously: ‘Il m’écrit de grandes lettres, dans lesquelles méme il 
daigne avoir beaucoup d’esprit’ (Best.2488). Be that as it may, 
Fleury’s opinion on Voltaire was long formed, and had not under- 
gone a fundamental change. It remained unfavourable. He bore 
Voltaire no affection, as Voltaire well knew and recorded in his 
Supplément au Siècle de Louis x1v (1753): ‘Je n’aimais pas plus le 
cardinal de Fleury qu’il ne m’aimait’ (M.xv.110). It should be 


3 see Best.2482, note 3. The nature 
of Fleury’s instructions can be deduced 
from the contents of Best.2482. 
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added that Voltaire’s hostile attitude towards the church did 
anything but allay this personal antipathy. It led Fleury to regard 
Voltaire with even greater disapproval and, what is more, with 
acute distrust. In his opinion, Voltaire was a godless man‘. 

Voltaire was aware that he awakened Fleury’s distrust. In the 
Histoire de la guerre de 1741, which was later expanded into the 
Précis du siècle de Louis xv, Voltaire wrote the following ominous 
remarks while analysing Fleury’s character: ‘Son caractére com- 
posé de finesse et de patience avec un peu de faiblesse, lui fit 
craindre et même peu estimer les esprits profonds et actifs qu’il 
prétendait n'être jamais sans inquiétude. Mais comme cette acti- 
vité est presque toujours attachée aux grands talents, il écarta trop 
ceux qui en avaient. Il se défiait plus des hommes en général qu’il 
ne cherchait à les connaître. Son âge et son caractère le portaient à 
penser qu’il n’y avait plus en France d’homme de génie et de 
talent en aucun genre, et que quand il y en aurait eu on pouvait 
s’en passer, et qu’il était assez indifférent de quelles personnes on 
se servit”. It is not possible to read these lines without concluding 
that they were inspired in part by Voltaire’s own experience: the 
general statement, however detached in appearance, covers im- 
perfectly an admission of failure. Voltaire, the turbulent poet who 
was acclaimed a genius, had not succeeded in winning the confi- 
dence and esteem of the cardinal de Fleury. His failure to do so was 
of the greatest significance because Fleury, as the leading min- 
ister of state, powerfully influenced the king’s opinion. In such 
circumstances, Voltaire could hope neither for honours nor for 
favour at court. 


4 Fleury’s opinion is expressed in a 
despatch he sent to the cardinal de 
Tencin in January 1741. He declared 
that Voltaire and Frederick 11 were 
comparable because of ‘leur irréligion’. 
The despatch is quoted by Duclos in 
his Morceaux historiques; see his 
Œuvres (Paris 1821), iii.453. 


5 quoted from f.79 of the manuscript 
copy of the Histoire de la guerre dei 741 
which Voltaire presented to mme de 
Pompadour in 1749 (Bibliothéque de 
Méjanes, N° 356, R.963). The corre- 
sponding passage in the first edition 
of the Histoire de la guerre de mil sept 
cent quarante & un (Amsterdam 1755), 
i.207-208, offers only minor verbal 
differences. 
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Voltaire’s relations with the court since 1728 had passed 
through numerous vicissitudes. His appearance at Fontainebleau 
in 1732 demonstrated clearly that he was temperamentally ill- 
suited to life at court for he was openly impatient of prerogatives 
and unskilled in intrigue. The Temple du goût (1733) and the 
Lettres philosophiques (1734) resulted in his alienating much of 
the good will that he had succeeded in winning. In 1740, with the 
accession of Frederick 11, Voltaire felt that the path to favour was 
at last open to him. Disappointment followed. He quickly 
realized that Fleury, in deep distrust, barred his way. 

Then the long expected happened: Fleury died. His death on 
23 January 1743 brought about major changes in the government. 
It marked a turning-point in Voltaire’s fortunes. 


CHAPTER X 


The Court, 1743-1750 


High hopes, 1743-1745 


Louis xv decided not to appoint a prime minister to fill the gap 
left in the country’s administration by Fleury’s death. At the age 
of thirty-three, Louis xv decided it was time he took a more active 
part in conducting the affairs of his country. Was he moved to 
emulate the young king of Prussia? Was he simply weary of the 
state of tutelage in which he had remained since his youth? What- 
ever the reason, he chose at last to rule: he would fill the functions 
of king, and of prime minister. In this capacity he worked sepa- 
rately with his different ministers of state and personally co- 
ordinated their work. Ministers immediately cast off the some- 
what impersonal character of their earlier relations with the king 
when Fleury, bowed with age but resolute, stood between them 
and their sovereign. As they were all now directly associated with 
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the king in their work, they were able as never before to influence 
his decisions. They had greater opportunity of showing patro- 
nage and could now place in a favourable light those persons for 
whom they sought the master’s grace. 

Voltaire’s gain was great: the number of persons able to ap- 
proach the king on his behalf had increased. There was Amelot, 
foreign minister, who was willing to further Voltaire’s interests. 
The comte d’Argenson, appointed minister for war in 1742, was 
held in high esteem at Versailles. In a confidential report, Fleury 
had spoken of him in most flattering terms: “Il a beaucoup d’es- 
prit, il est trés bien intentionné, par principe, et zélé pour les 
affaires de la religion’. His influence was already felt; it was to 
increase, and he was devoted to Voltaire (Best.1771). His brother, 
the marquis d’Argenson, conseiller d’état, became foreign min- 
ister in November 1744, and was prepared to give Voltaire timely 
support. More important was the duc de Richelieu, whom 
Louis xv had chosen as an advisor. He enjoyed the king’s confi- 
dence and, at the same time, afforded Voltaire generous patronage. 
At last it seemed that words in Voltaire’s favour would reach 
Louis xv. Indeed, the possibility that Voltaire would obtain rank 
at court had never been greater. 

The king’s zeal for statecraft proved to be short-lived. As a 
result, he did not co-ordinate effectively the work of his ministers. 
What is more, he failed to reorganize his administration so that it 
would have, as in Fleury’s time, a largely unified policy. To 
observers, French and foreign, the government then gave a strik- 
ing impression of incoherence. In particular, this spectacle filled 
Frederick of Prussia with profound distrust, and this at a time 
when Versailles urgently sought to bring him back to the French 
alliance. Who, it was asked at Versailles, could persuade him of 
the value of close association with France? Accredited diplomats 
and special envoys could not be considered; their arguments 


1 see his letter of 24 July 1742 to the 
cardinal de Tencin, published in Du- 
clos, Œuvres (Paris 1821), iii.461. 
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would sound unconvincing, and be interpreted as nothing other 
than special pleading. It was necessary to find someone who 
enjoyed Frederick’s confidence, and whose recommendations in 
favour of France would therefore not appear suspect to him. Vol- 
taire was thought to be such a person. 

Voltaire had been at great pains to make his association with 
Frederick widely known, and had succeeded in creating the im- 
pression that he had won Frederick’s trust and high esteem*. In 
March 1743 he had, moreover, received an invitation to visit Fre- 
derick (Best.2552). Consequently, the foreign minister Amelot 
suggested that Voltaire avail himself of this invitation and, while 
visiting the court of Prussia, strive to bring Frederick closer to 
France (Best.2621). If he were to find it impossible to lead Frede- 
rick back to alliance with France, he might nevertheless be able 
to obtain some notion of Frederick’s immediate plans. Prussia’s 
fortresses along the Bohemian frontier were being strengthened; 
so, too, were fortresses along the Rhine. It was of the greatest 
importance for France to find out the significance of these military 
preparations (Broglie, Louis xy, ii.29-31). 

A necessary condition of Voltaire’s success was that the true 
motive of his journey should not be known. He was, on leaving 
Paris, to pass for a malcontent, embittered by his recurrent con- 
flicts with the police and, above all, exasperated by Boyer, 
bishop of Mirepoix, who had recently thwarted his attempts to 
secure a place in the Académie frangaise. It seems that Voltaire’s 
conduct was admirably suited to creating this impression. A 
police agent reported his conversations in public, and in parti- 
cular at the Grados coffee-house: ‘On dit que Voltaire déclame 
hautement contre les Français, les ministres, l’Académie, et sur- 
tout, contre l’évêque de Mirepoix, et l’on blame le gouvernement 
de ne lavoir pas mis à la Bastille pour les derniers discours qu’il 
tint publiquement chez Gradot’avant son départ’. No doubt 


? see the Revue rétrospective, edited 3 Revue rétrospective, edited by 
by Taschereau (Paris 1836), 2° série, Taschereau (Paris 1836), 2° série, 
V.377, 16 April 1743. V.446, 23 July 1743. 
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Voltaire took the opportunity of expressing himself forcefully on 
matters that had long caused him deep resentment. He left Paris 
towards 15 June 1743. It has been suggested that the reason for 
his journey was already known, having been revealed by his 
secretary (Broglie, Louis xv, ii.57). If Voltaire’s secretary did 
commit such an ill-considered act, he was certainly not believed. 
Barbier (ii.368) noted, in recording public opinion after Voltaire’s 
departure: ‘On ne dit rien de nouveau, si ce n’est que Voltaire, 
notre fameux poéte, est encore exilé. On n’en sait pas précisément 
la raison’. Later report had it that Voltaire was going into exile 
and would take refuge in England or in Prussia‘. 

He made his way to The Hague. While waiting there for a safe 
conduct and final instructions from Frederick concerning his 
journey, he employed his time actively, sending Versailles infor- 
mation on the political, economic and military position of the 
hostile Lowlands. His task was made the easier by his being 
closely associated with count von Podewils, Prussia’s envoy at 
The Hague. In a well known passage in his Mémoires, Voltaire 
recounts that ‘Podewils, amoureux et aimé de la femme d’un des 
principaux membres de |’Etat, attrapait par les bontés de cette 
dame des copies de toutes les résolutions secrétes de leurs Hautes 
Puissances trés malintentionnées contre nous. J’envoyais ces 
copies a la cour; et mon service était trés agréable’ (M.i.26). Vol- 
taire’s claim of having rendered useful service, so flippantly 
expressed, might well seem to be nothing other than empty pre- 
tension. Yet, in fact, it proves to be well-founded. On 22 August 
1743, Amelot, the foreign minister, wrote to Voltaire who was 
still at The Hague: ‘Vous pouvez étre certain qu’on est ici trés 
content de la maniére dont vous vous conduisez, et qu’on vous 
en sait tout le gré que vous méritez”. 


4 Revue rétrospective, edited by sent Amelot and the comte d’Argen- 
Taschereau (Paris 1836), 2° série, son in July and August 1743; of par- 
v.449, 27 July 1743. ticular interest are Best.2607, 2614, 

5 see Best.2631; for Voltaire’s re- 2617, 2625. 
ports to Versailles, see the letters he 
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These contented labours lasted two months. Then Voltaire set 
off for Berlin. By the time he reached his destination on 30 August 
1743 the purpose of his visit had become known in diplomatic 
circles at The Hague. On 20 August 1743, the minister for France 
at The Hague wrote to the foreign minister at Versailles and, 
referring to Voltaire, reported tersely: ‘Je ne dois pas vous dissi- 
muler que le motif de son voyage auprès du roi de Prusse n’est 
plus un secret’ (Broglie, Louis xv, ii.77). 

When Frederick greeted Voltaire in Berlin on 30 August, he 
was not aware of his visitor’s equivocal rôle. He was nevertheless 
unresponsive to Voltaire’s earnest advocacy of French policy. 
Furthermore, he showed scant regard for Louis xv, and gave no 
indication that he in any way desired alliance with France. With 
regard to essential aspects of foreign policy, his reticence was 
obvious (Best.2640, 2641). Equally obvious was the off-handed 
attitude he adopted towards Voltaire. Soon after Voltaire arrived 
at Berlin, Frederick was to leave for Bayreuth. Voltaire sought 
from him a written invitation to make the journey in his suite; 
such an invitation, being a mark of particular favour, would 
enhance Voltaire’s prestige at Versailles. So Voltaire wrote to his 
Prussian majesty: “Daignera-t-elle se confier à moi, comme a son 
serviteur, comme à celui qui désire de passer ses jours à votre 
cour? Voudra-t-elle que jaie l’honneur de l’accompagner à 
Bayreuth? et si elle a cette bonté, veut-elle bien me le déclarer, 
afin que j'aie le temps de me préparer pour ce voyage?’ (Best. 
2640). The reply he received was abrupt, marked by indifference: 
‘Si vous voulez venir à Bayreuth je serai bien aise de vous y voir, 
pourvu que le voyage ne dérange pas votre santé; il dépendra 
donc de vous, de prendre quelles mesures vous trouverez a pro- 
pos’ (Best.2640). On receiving such a curt reply, Voltaire must 
have felt acute dismay. 

He was soon to have a greater cause for distress. After a week 
at Berlin, his relations with Frederick showed signs of marked 
strain: Frederick had learnt that Voltaire was at his court as a spy 
(Best.2680). If he made no great display of anger when seeking an 
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explanation from Voltaire towards 10 September 1743, it was not 
because he was well practised in the forgiveness of injuries. He 
was simply awaiting the results of a cruel plot he was hatching in 
Paris. During August he had sent his representative there a 
number of extracts in prose and in verse purporting to be by 
Voltaire. Some of the passages had indeed been taken from Vol- 
taire’s letters, as Voltaire acknowledged (Best.2659); others were 
the bitter fruit of Frederick’s inventiveness (Best.2626 and com- 
mentary). These extracts were forged into a letter and, on Frede- 
rick’s instructions, passed on by circuitous means to Boyer, 
bishop of Mirepoix and chaplain to the dauphin. Boyer was then 
able, for his edification, to see himself described opprobriously as 
‘pédant de Mirepoix, prêtre avare, esprit fanatique’, and to learn 
that Louis xv was the ‘plus stupide des rois’, an insolent descrip- 
tion which is not to be found in Voltaire’s correspondence. 
Frederick hoped that Mirepoix, outraged but triumphant, would 
use the letter to have his enemy Voltaire exiled. Indeed, Frederick 
was categorical. When he sent the first of the extracts to his agent 
in Paris on 17 August 1743, he stated: ‘Mon intention est de 
brouiller Voltaire si bien en France, qu’il ne lui reste de parti à 
prendre que celui de venir chez mor. In the event, his scheming 
came to nothing. The ministers at Versailles, anxious to retain 
Voltaire’s services, were loath to take action against him. In any 
case, by the beginning of October they and Voltaire had suc- 
ceeded in finding out the nature and purpose of Frederick's 
intrigue (Best.2659). 

Voltaire was then approaching the end of what had proved a 
singularly disillusioning stay in Berlin. He had failed to obtain 


6 see Frederick’s letter to Rothen- 
burg in the Œuvres de Frédéric le 
Grand (Berlin 1846-1857), xxv.523- 
On 27 August 1743, he sent further 
extracts to Rothenburg and was again 
explicit: ‘Je voudrais le [Voltaire] 
brouiller pour jamais avec la France, 
ce serait le moyen de l’avoir à Berlin” 


(ibid., xxv.525). In view of these cate- 
gorical statements, it is not possible to 
accept the view put forward by Albert 
de Broglie that Frederick’s aim was 
simply to find out whether Voltaire 
was the malcontent he pretended to 
be (Broglie, Louis XV, ii.82). 
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from Frederick anything approaching a clear statement on Prus- 
sia’s foreign policy; he had nothing tangible to show that he had 
succeeded in leading Frederick back towards the French alliance. 
Was he then to return empty-handed to France? In an effort to 
avoid such a misfortune, he made an abject request to Frederick: 
‘Daignez donc, je vous en conjure, m’écrire quatre lignes en 
général. Je ne demande autre chose sinon que vous étes satisfait 
aujourd’hui des dispositions de la France, que personne avant 
moi ne vous a jamais fait un portrait aussi avantageux de son roi, 
que vous me croyez d’autant plus que je ne vous ai jamais trompé, 
et que vous étes bien résolu a vous lier avec un prince aussi sage et 
aussi ferme que lui. Ces mots vagues ne vous engagent à rien... . 
Je montrerai votre lettre au roi de France et je pourrai obtenir la 
restitution d’une partie de mon bien que le bon cardinal m’a ôté. 
Je viendrai ici dépenser ce bien que je vous devrai’ (Best.2664). 
However, Frederick was in no mood to humour Voltaire by 
gratifying his request. So Voltaire, in low spirits and with 
gloomy foreboding, planned his departure: ‘/odelet prince est 
entouré de rois, de reines, de musique, de bals.... /odelet 
prince s’en retourne après ce rêve, être à Paris /odelet tout court, 
être berné et écrasé comme de coutume’ (Best.2662). He left Berlin 
on 12 October 1743, and made his way slowly to Paris where 
he arrived towards 20 November 1743, after an absence of five 
months. 

Although he had failed in Prussia, he sought to turn his un- 
fortunate venture to some good account. He strove to enhance 
his prestige among courtiers at Versailles. To this end, he 
revealed the offers that Frederick had made so as to tempt him to 
settle in Berlin; he spoke convincingly of the high esteem in 
which he was held at the court of Prussia; in consequence, the 
duc de Luynes, whose reactions were characteristic of the nobility 
at Versailles, noted with astonishment: ‘Il dit que . . . la reine 
douairiére de Prusse avait voulu qu’il mangeat avec elle, et qu’elle 
lui avait même dit qu’elle ne Pen prierait plus puisqu'il n’avait 
qu’à y venir quand il voudrait’ (Luynes, v.292). 
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Voltaire had not given up hope of receiving some kind of 
recognition from the king. He was biding his time, awaiting an 
opportune moment. This came in April 1744 when France and 
Prussia were concerting their policies and moving towards 
formal alliance. Voltaire then pressed his case ingeniously. On 
the one hand he claimed that, as this new understanding resulted 
in part from his influence over Frederick, his services should be 
rewarded. He suggested, on the other hand, that he deserved 
compensation for having refused a number of honours offered to 
him by Frederick. In this spirit, he wrote to Amelot on 7 April 
1744: ‘J’ose espérer que vous voudrez bien parler au roi des 
extrêmement petits services que j’ai rendus de si bon cœur, et du 
juste refus que je fais d’une maison meublée et de douze mille 
francs de pension que le roi de Prusse m’offre; j'aime mieux vivre 
sous la protection de mon souverain, que d’aller chercher les 
faveurs des autres rois’ (Best.2752). Amelot made no reply. On 
20 April Voltaire again wrote to him from Cirey, repeating his 
request. By the time his letter reached Paris, Amelot was no 
longer in a position to help him: he was dismissed from his post 
of foreign minister on 26 April 1744. The request that Voltaire 
made to him remained unanswered. 

It is true to say that Voltaire’s services on the fringes of 
diplomacy had not been crowned with success. The visit to 
Prussia, his main undertaking, proved fruitless. On the other 
hand, the information Voltaire obtained at The Hague in July and 
August 1743 had certainly been of use to the French government; 
and he went on receiving secret reports for Versailles from The 
Hague until March 1744 (Best.xiii.240-253, appendix 43). The 
value of the information he obtained has been emphasized by 
scholars who have given their attention to this particular prob- 
lem (Broglie, Louis xv, ii.60-63; Caussy, Mission, pp.676-694). 
Furthermore, it can be said that Voltaire’s services were per- 
formed at considerable personal cost because they obliged him to 
be absent from Paris for a period of no less than five months 
between June and November 1743. In the circumstances it would 
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not have been unreasonable for the king to have shown him his 
appreciation. 

Apart from travelling expenses, the only money Voltaire 
received from the court amounted to 2000 livres. This sum was 
not a mark of royal bounty. It represented money already due to 
Voltaire from the annuity he had been granted some twenty years 
earlier (Best.2584, 2657). At the same time, Voltaire obtained a 
contract for his cousins, the Marchants, to supply clothing for 
10,000 men in the army (Best.2630). That Voltaire stood to 
benefit from this contract is obvious, since he was associated in 
business with his cousins (Donvez, p.72). However, this contract 
was given as a personal favour by the comte d’Argenson, the 
minister for war; it was not given by way of official recompense 
for willingness to render service. 

Altogether, Voltaire fared badly. Recompense in some form 
would have been all the more justified because, as the true nature 
of his journey to Berlin had become known in diplomatic circles, 
there was no likelihood that the ministry would again be able to 
use him as a political observer. Voltaire was obliged to recognise 
that one of the ways leading to court distinctions had been closed 
to him. 

He would have had reason to be thoroughly discouraged had 
not another chance of grasping elusive favour been offered him. 
The duc de Richelieu had been recalled from Montpellier where 
he had occupied the post of lieutenant de Languedoc and, on 
14 February 1744, took up duties as premier gentilhomme de la 
chambre du roi. In this capacity he was responsible for organizing 
court entertainment and, consequently, was to prepare festivities 
to celebrate the marriage of the dauphin with the Spanish infanta 
in February 1745. Soon after his appointment he enlisted Vol- 
taire’s help, and entrusted him with the composition of a ‘comé- 
die-ballet’. Voltaire accepted readily. He explained his action to 
d’Argental who had shown dismay at the possibility of failure: 
‘Cette bagatelle est la seule ressource qui me reste, ne vous 
déplaise, aprés la démission de m. Amelot, pour obtenir quelque 
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marque de bonté qu’on me doit pour des bagatelles d’une autre 
espèce dans lesquelles je n’ai pas laissé de rendre service. Entrez 
donc un peu, mon cher ange, dans ma situation et songez plu- 
tôt ici à votre ami qu’à l’auteur, et au solide qu’à la réputation. 
Je ferai pourtant de mon mieux pour ne pas perdre celle-ci 
(Best.2793). 

His task proved an exceedingly difficult one, and was the occa- 
sion of muchirritation. Richelieu was an impossible man to work 
for. He in no way appreciated the difficulties of literary composi- 
tion and, impatient of inevitable delays, roused Voltaire to protest 
in exasperation: “Songez je vous en supplie qu’il mest impossible 
de mettre en deux mois la dernière main à un ouvrage très long, 
où vous voulez tout ce qui ferait la matière de plusieurs autres 
ouvrages” (Best.2774). Voltaire and Richelieu were, moreover, 
in fundamental disagreement as to the kind of work that was 
appropriate. In Voltaire’s opinion, Richelieu lacked even an 
elementary understanding of what was seemly in court entertain- 
ment: ‘Il veut absolument du burlesque. J’ai eu beaucoup de 
peine a obtenir qu’il n’y eût point d’Arlequin’ (Best.2804). If the 
composition of the work was the occasion of endless annoyance, 
the rehearsals proved a harrowing experience. Voltaire confessed 
his exasperation to Cideville, and asked: ‘Mais ne plaindrez-vous 
pas un pauvre diable qui est bouffon du roi à cinquante ans, et qui 
est plus embarrassé avec les musiciens, les décorateurs, les comé- 
diens, les comédiennes, les chanteurs, les danseurs, que ne le 
seront les huit ou neuf électeurs pour se faire un césar allemand? 
Je cours de Paris à Versailles, je fais des vers en chaise de poste’ 
(Best.2855). Voltaire had found that, for him, there were no 
easy ways to winning favour. 


‘Je suis donc enfin heureux’ (Zadig), 1745-1746 


At the beginning of 1745 Voltaire’s mood was earnest. He was 
at court ‘bravant la fortune dans son temple’, as he put it, and 
cutting the same incongruous figure as ‘un athée dans une église” 
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(Best.2858). On 23 February the Princesse de Navarre was per- 
formed in the presence of the court. After the performance 
Voltaire was presented to Louis xv who warmly complimented 
him on his work (Lettres d’amour, p.41). As a result, when he 
summed up his position, he declared triumphantly: ‘Mon 
ouvrage est décent, il a plu sans étre flatteur. Le roi m’en sait 
gré. Les Mirepoix ne peuvent me nuire. Que me faut-il de plus?’ 
(Best.2859). This satisfaction had good cause, because Vol- 
taire now bid fair to receive the honours that had been promised 
him. 

Early in February 1745, he had been informed that the king 
was to give him rank at the court by appointing him, when a 
vacancy occurred, to the post of gentilhomme ordinaire. But 
Voltaire lived keenly in the present. He sought immediate 
reward. He was, moreover, acutely aware of the distance that may 
exist between a promise, even a royal one, and its fulfilment. It is 
clear too that he felt in a sufficiently strong position to bargain. 
So, on 8 February 1745, he called on the marquis d’Argenson, 
now foreign minister, to obtain immediate recompense for him: 
‘La charge de gentilhomme ordinaire ne vaquant presque jamais, 
et cet agrément n’étant qu’un agrément, on y peut ajouter la petite 
place d’historiographe; et, au lieu de la pension attachée à cette 
historiographie, je ne demande qu’un rétablissement de quatre 
cents livres’ (Best.2856). 

Voltaire’s insistence was rewarded. His patron interceded with 
Louis xv and obtained consent to this further honour. On 
1 April 1745 Voltaire received a royal warrant which conferred 
on him the title of historiographer royal, along with the allow- 
ance of 2,000 livres a year attached to this post. In the original 
form of the warrant, Voltaire was said to receive this honour 
because of ‘la supériorité de ses lumières’. The text was then 
prudently amended so that ‘talents’ replaced ‘lumières’ (com- 
mentary on Best.2870). As for receiving the rank of Gentleman of 
the Chamber, Voltaire had to wait until a vacancy occurred. In 
private Voltaire celebrated his hard won distinctions with a flippant 
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epigram which, fortunately for him, did not become widely known 
until many years later (M.i.89): 


Mon Henri Quatre et ma Zaire, 

Et mon Américaine Alzire, 
Ne m'ont valu jamais un seul regard du roi; 
J'avais mille ennemis avec très peu de gloire: 
Les honneurs et les biens pleuvent enfin sur moi 

Pour une farce de la Foire. 


There is a strong tradition that Voltaire owed his court 
distinctions to mme d’Etioles, the future mme de Pompadour. It 
should be said that Voltaire himself is at the source of this tradi- 
tion. In his Mémoires, composed in 1759, he wrote: ‘Je passai 
quelques mois avec elle à Etioles, pendant que le roi faisait la cam- 
pagne de 1746. Cela me valut des récompenses qu’on n’avait 
jamais données ni à mes ouvrages ni à mes services. Je fus jugé 
digne d’être l’un des quarante membres inutiles de l’Académie. 
Je fus nommé historiographe de France; et le roi me fit présent 
d’une charge de gentilhomme ordinaire de sa chambre. Je conclus 
que, pour faire la plus petite fortune, il valait mieux dire quatre 
mots à la maîtresse d’un roi que d’écrire cent volumes’ (M.i.33- 
34). Voltaire was not satisfied to leave just this one sprightly 
and engaging account of his experiences as a courtier. Twenty 
years later in his Commentaire historique (1776), written in the 
third person, he gave a very different version of the circumstances 
which led to his receiving favours at court: ‘Dès qu’il eut un de 
ces titres d’historiographe, il ne voulut pas que ce titre fût vain, et 
qu’on dit de lui ce qu’un commis du trésor royal disait de Racine 
et de Boileau: Vous n’avons encore vu de ces messieurs que leur 
signature. Il écrivit La Guerre de 1742. . . Il était alors à Etioles 
avec cette belle mme d’Etioles qui fut depuis la marquise de Pom- 
padour. La cour ordonna des fétes pour le commencement de 
l’année 1745, où l’on devait marier le dauphin avec l’infante 
d’Espagne. . . . M. de Voltaire en fut chargé, quoiqu’un tel spec- 
tacle ne fût point de son goût. . . . Mme d’Etioles obtint alors pour 
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m. de Voltaire le don gratuit d’une charge de gentilhomme ordi- 
naire de la chambre’ (M.i.88). 

Although these two autobiographical statements offer grave 
discrepancies, notably in the matter of chronology, they both 
emphasize the essential point that if Voltaire was honoured at 
court, it was because of the intervention of the king’s mistress. 
Since both statements agree on this fundamental point, bio- 
graphers of Voltaire and of mme de Pompadour have quoted them 
in full confidence to support their affirmations that Voltaire owed 
his honours to the royal favourite. Thus, Nolhac writes: ‘Le pré- 
texte des faveurs royales, vainement sollicitées jusqu’alors par 
l’auteur de La Henriade a été le ballet du mariage, la Princesse de 
Navarre; mais c’est mme d’Etioles qui les a obtenues au poète, et 
il a bénéficié de la première prière peut-être qu’elle ait faite au roi 
(Nolhac, p.74). 

It has been seen that the decision to make Voltaire Gentleman 
of the Chamber had been made at the beginning of February 1745. 
Later discussions, as shown by Voltaire’s letter of 8 February 
1745, bore on his request to be appointed historiographer royal as 
well (Best.2856). The problem then is to find out whether at the 
beginning of February 1745 mme d’Etioles was, as Voltaire 
asserts, in a position to render him service. The answer must be 
in the negative. It was only on 25 February 1745 that mme 
d’Etioles caught the king’s attention at a ball, and it was three 
days later before she received from him a definite sign of nascent 
favour (Nolhac, pp.13-16). Her intervention on Voltaire’s behalf 
at the beginning of the month would therefore have been quite 
impossible. 

For these honours Voltaire was indebted to his patron, the duc 
de Richelieu. This was quite apparent at the time, as is evident 
from a note made by the duc de Luynes on 29 March 1745: ‘Il y a 
deux jours que le roi donna a Voltaire une pension de 2000 livres, 
une expectative de gentilhomme ordinaire et le brevet d’historio- 
graphe de sa majesté. On sait que m. de Richelieu a beaucoup 
d’amitié pour Voltaire’ (Luynes, vi.374). One is able to take at its 
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literal value Voltaire’s remark to Richelieu in August 1750: “Vos 
bontés me firent obtenir les places de gentilhomme ordinaire du 
roi et de son historiographe’ (Best.3635). Voltaire’s claim to have 
benefited from the influence of mme d’Etioles is to be explained 
in part by his desire to show the flattering and familiar relations 
he maintained with the powers of this world. Furthermore, by 
insisting on the efficacy of mme d’Etioles’s support he was able to 
frame a striking paradox, and throw into relief the spirit of 
Louis xv’s court where it was the rule to recompense successful 
courtiers; as for men of talent, they received distinctions only 
when strongly sponsored. 

If Voltaire received his court honours without the intervention 
of mme d’Etioles, it is nevertheless true that he had for some time 
been on very friendly terms with her. This close association is 
clearly indicated in the conclusion of a letter that mme d’Etioles 
wrote to Voltaire on 10 June 1745: ‘Maman va bien doucement, 
elle vous fait mille compliments ainsi que mon grand oncle’ 
(Best.2908). For his part, Voltaire states in his Mémoires: ‘Je la 
connaissais assez: je fus même le confident de son amour’ (M.i.33). 
This claim may be accurate. It is, however, certain that it was with 
the keenest interest that he watched her rising to a position of 
favour and power. By the end of March 1745, it was apparent that 
the attentions Louis xv was paying her indicated something more 
than a passing fancy. Voltaire quickly perceived that the favour- 
ite, when officially recognized and formally introduced to the 
court, would exercise such influence on the king as to eclipse both 
noble courtiers and ministers of state. He therefore espoused her 
cause. Indeed he made common cause with her, and assailed her 
enemies. 

The most virulent opposition shown the favourite at this time 
came from ‘le parti des dévots’ headed by none other than Boyer, 
the dauphin’s chaplain. Consequently, ina letter to mme d’Etioles, 
Voltaire attacked the meddling prelate and his supporters, styling 
them ‘des imbéciles fanatiques’: ‘Ce n’est point comme vieux 
galant flatteur de belles que je vous parle, c'est comme bon 
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citoyen, et je vous demande la permission de venir vous dire un 
petit mot a Etioles ou a Brunoy ce mois de mai’ (Best.2894). 
Mme de Pompadour granted his request. Voltaire was certain, 
moreover, of her sympathetic attention during his visit for she 
assured him: “Vous connaissez ma façon de penser, elle est telle 
que vous la méritez et c’est tout dire’ (Best.2908). In the month 
of June 1745 Voltaire paid her diligent court at Champs (Best. 
2922). 

Towards this same time Voltaire sought to develop the good- 
will of yet another member of the court. An old acquaintance who 
had shown him patronage, the marquis d’Argenson, had been 
appointed foreign minister in November 1744. Voltaire hastened 
to compliment him: ‘Or vous voila cocher, monseigneur, menez- 
nous à la paix par le chemin tout droit de la gloire, et quand vous 
verrez en passant, votre ancien attaché dans les broussailles, don- 
nez-lui un coup d’ceil’ (Best.2830). Shortly afterwards came word 
of the great victory which, on 11 May 1745, the French army won 
over the English at Fontenoy in the presence of Louis xv. On 
learning the news, Voltaire was filled with enthusiasm. He would 
show that his title of historiographer royal was no empty one, as 
he exclaimed in a letter to the marquis d’Argenson: ‘Ah, le bel 
emploi pour votre historien! Il y a trois cents ans que les rois de 
France n’ont rien fait de si glorieux. Je suis fou de joie’ (Best. 
2889). Using reports sent from the battlefield by the marquis 
d’Argenson, he hastily composed his Poème sur Fontenoy (M.viii. 
373-393), a work in praise of the king, and of the military com- 
manders to whom France was indebted for this feat of arms. The 
poem was printed without delay. 

As further reports arrived, Voltaire enlarged his work, modified 
it in the interests of accuracy, and had new editions prepared. By 
the end of May 1745, there had been no fewer than five editions 
and Voltaire exclaimed, contented, but weary with his exertions: 
‘J'ai la fièvre à force d’avoir embouché la trompette’ (Best.2893). 
So as to make the fruit of his efforts known, he sent the marquis 
d’Argenson great bundles of his poem for distribution ‘à tous 
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ceux qui auraient été honnis en pays étranger si nous avions été 
battus’ (Best.2898). It was reported that he sent no fewer than 
3000 copies to the army’. So that Louis xv would be informed of 
his industry, Voltaire appealed again to the marquis d’Argenson: 
‘Seriez-vous mal reçu, monseigneur, à dire au roi qu’en dix jours 
de temps, il y a eu cing éditions de sa gloire? N’oubliez pas, je vous 
en prie, cette petite manceuvre de cour’ (Best.2898). The maréchal 
de Noailles read the poem to the king who, in expressing satisfac- 
tion, indulgently declared it above criticism (Best.2903). En- 
couraged by this praise, and aided by mme de Pompadour, Vol- 
taire sought to dedicate his poem to the king. Success awaited 
him. Louis xv accepted the dedication and ordered a special edi- 
tion to be prepared at the Imprimerie royale. This mark of favour 
was recorded by the Mercure (August 1745, p.122) as an ‘honneur 
singulier et mérité’. 

These were busy months for Voltaire. In July 1745 he was once 
more in assiduous attendance upon mme d’Etioles, this time at 
her country residence at Etioles. On 11 July 1745 Louis xv took 
Ghent and, with royal magnificence, dedicated the victory to his 
favourite by making her on that day the marquise de Pompadour. 
Voltaire seized the opportunity of exalting the great merits of the 
king and addressed to mme de Pompadour the quatrain (M.viii. 
516): 

Il sait aimer, il sait combattre; 

Il envoie en ce beau séjour 

Un brevet digne d'Henri Quatre, 
Signé Louis, Mars et l’Amour. 


Then on 23 August 1745 the French army breached the fortifica- 
tions of Ostende and occupied the city. Although the inhabitants 
had offered long resistance and repulsed repeated attacks by the 


7 see the letter Michault wrote to 
Bouhier on 2 June 1745 (Fr.24421, 
f.102). 
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French army, Louis xv refused to make reprisals. Voltaire re- 
joiced at the mildness of his master: 


Louis au sein de la victoire, 
Pleure son rival abattu. 


He extolled the exemplary virtues of this ‘bienfaiteur du monde’ 
in his bombastic ode on La Clémence de Louis x1v et de Louis xv 
dans la victoire (M.viii.45 3-455). 

While busily engaged in winning the good graces of the king 
and in retaining the favour of mme de Pompadour, Voltaire still 
continued to serve his patrons, the marquis d’Argenson and the 
duc de Richelieu. On more than one occasion in the course of the 
year, he came to the assistance of the marquis d’Argenson who, 
as foreign minister, wished to have a number of important docu- 
ments drawn up with elegance. Thus, in 1745, he composed the 
Lettres du roi à la czarine pour le projet de paix (M.xxiii.197-198), 
the Représentations aux Etats Généraux de Hollande (M.xxiii.199- 
201) and the Manifeste du roi de France en faveur du prince Charles- 
Edouard (M.xxiii.203-204). The home-coming of Louis xv from 
the battle-field in the north was to be celebrated as a triumphant 
return. Richelieu, responsible for the festivities, called on Vol- 
taire to help in the composition of a spectacular work in praise of 
the victorious monarch. The result was the ‘opéra-ballet’ called 
the Temple de la gloire. Voltaire was to devise the plot and write 
the libretto, while Rameau undertook to compose the music. Vol- 
taire had already experienced the difficulties inherent in the rôle 
of court poet, and he knew that Rameau was reputed to be an 
extremely disagreeable collaborator. He nevertheless accepted the 
task in the hope that its successful accomplishment would not 
only gratify his patron, Richelieu, but also help him to win the 
king’s esteem. The fees due to him from the performance of the 
work were, at his request, paid to Rameau (Best.3103). 

Voltaire was not satisfied to strive for favour by pleasing 
Louis xv, mme de Pompadour, and his powerful patrons. He 
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was thorough. He wished to disarm his enemies, and to reassure 
his timorous king who had been told appalling things about the 
author of the Lettres philosophiques. Consequently, Voltaire set 
about carrying out a plan conceived three years earlier: he begged 
for permission to dedicate Mahomet to the pope. His prayer was 
granted. Benedict xiv sent Voltaire his permission, his blessing 
and two of his medals. Voltaire was, in his own words, ‘fort joli- 
ment avec sa sainteté”. He announced on all sides the papal favour 
he enjoyed, for as he told d’Argental in October 1745: ‘Vraiment 
les grâces célestes ne peuvent trop se répandre. . . . Il est bon, mon 
respectable ami, que les persécuteurs des gens de bien sachent que 
je suis couvert contre eux de l’étole du vicaire de dieu’ (Best.2978). 

At the same time, unfortunately, Voltaire exposed himself to 
criticism, for he showed himself capable of grave indiscretion. A 
trifling story about the newly arrived dauphine seemed amusing 
and worth recounting; so he repeated it at court (Maurepas, 
vi.go-91). The tale was harmless enough. However, Voltaire 
knew that the dauphin’s household seethed with persons hostile 
to him and on the watch for the least opportunity to assail him; 
and he provided them with just that opportunity. Then he spoke 
scathingly about the nobility, and was reputed to have addressed 
persons of rank in a singularly offensive manner (Nouvelles, 
ii.209). As a result he alienated the goodwill of noble courtiers 
and gave adversaries well-founded reasons for criticism. 

His greatest indiscretion occurred towards the end of 1745. 
The Temple de la gloire was performed at Versailles on 27 Novem- 
ber 1745 in the presence of the king and his court. Louis xv, in 
whose honour the work had been composed, was personified as 
Trajan and depicted as ‘vainqueur et pacifique, terrible et plein de 
clémence, enchainant l’ennemi, et captivant le cœur de ses sujets’. 
Despite such flattering allusions, or perhaps because the flattery 
was so apparent, the work failed to obtain great success. In the 
main, criticism was directed against Voltaire, as the duc de Luynes 


8 Mémoires pour l’histoire des sciences 
et des beaux-arts, January 1746, p-175- 
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observed in noting down the reactions of the court: “Le spec- 
tacle et les décorations m’ont paru étre approuvés. La musique 
est de Rameau, on a trouvé plusieurs morceaux qui ont plu; et le 
roi même, à son grand couvert le soir, en parla devant Rameau 
comme ayant été content. Les paroles sont de Voltaire, elles sont 
fort critiquées. Voltaire était le soir aussi au souper du roi, et le 
roi ne lui dit mot’ (Luynes, vii.132). 

The king’s failure to speak to Voltaire on this formal occasion 
has been the subject of many a commentary. Marmontel recounts 
that after the performance of the Temple de la gloire Voltaire, 
eager for a compliment, had addressed the king and asked: “Tra- 
jan est-il content?’. The only response he received was an expres- 
sion of keen displeasure (Marmontel, i.286). On the other hand, 
La Harpe recounts upon Thieriot’s testimony that Voltaire put 
the question to Richelieu, but in such a way that the king would 
hear it (La Harpe, xiv.89). Desnoiresterres refuses to accept either 
of these accounts. He insists that both Marmontel and La Harpe 
wrote some thirty years after the event, whilst contemporary 
observers, like the duc de Luynes, make no mention of Voltaire’s 
unseemly question (Desnoiresterres, iii.30-34). However, since 
Desnoiresterres wrote, new evidence has come to light. This is 
contained in a police report dated 26 December 1745: ‘On raconte 
que Voltaire, étant ces jours passés a la cour, se donna les airs 
d’adresser la parole au roi, mais que sa Majesté lui tourna le dos en 
lui jetant un regard aussi méprisant qu’il le méritait et sans lui dire 
un seul mot’ (Nouvelles, ii.209). The report, it is true, was made 
a month after the performance of the Temple de la gloire; it 
nevertheless confirms the fundamental point that Voltaire took 
the incredible liberty of addressing the king. 

Repercussions of this act of impertinence were soon felt. In 
January 1746, rumour had it that Voltaire was in grave difficulty: 
‘On dit Voltaire exilé à cinquante lieues de la cour; d’autres disent 
qu’il a eu simplement ordre de n’y paraître que quand il serait 
mandé (Nouvelles, ii.230). Voltaire’s position was by no means 
so desperate. It had nevertheless been gravely weakened. A 
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vacancy had just occurred among the gentlemen of the privy 
chamber and, as the king had formally assured Voltaire of the 
first vacancy, Voltaire claimed it as his due. The minister Maure- 
pas intervened. Taking advantage of Voltaire’s disfavour at the 
time, Maurepas used his influence to have Voltaire’s claim refused. 
The quarrel that ensued gave rise to the rumours of exile. A police 
report was explicit: “On parle toujours de la disgrace de m. de 
Voltaire occasionnée par une difficulté qu’il a eue avec m. de Mau- 
repas au sujet de l’expédition de la charge de gentilhomme ordi- 
naire’ (Nouvelles, ii.232). 

That Voltaire met with refusal shows that Louis xv, ill- 
disposed towards him, was more ready to listen to his enemies 
than to his friends. Mme de Pompadour does not appear to have 
intervened on his behalf. Indeed, it is a measure of Voltaire’s dis- 
favour that, for the time being, he could no longer approach her 
directly but had to pass through an intermediary: mme de Pom- 
padour, intent on making her position at court secure, feared she 
would compromise herself by close association with Voltaire. As 
for Voltaire, he was ill. Was it because he was deeply distressed? 
It is probable, for on 7 January 1746 he wrote to Cideville com- 
plaining of his illness, and remarked ominously: ‘L’air de la cour 
ne me vaut peut-être rien; mais je n’étais point à la cour, je m'étais 
qu’à Versailles où je travaillais à extraire dans les bureaux de la 
guerre, les mémoires qui peuvent servir à l’histoire dont je suis 
chargé’ (Best.3015). In 1732 when Voltaire suffered a set-back at 
Fontainebleau, he plunged into the study of physics; and now, 
in 1746, after a new set-back, it was history that was to be his 
balm. 

Several months earlier he had undertaken to write the history 
of the recent French campaigns. He now redoubled his efforts, 
struggling through the chaotic mass of documents at the war 
ministry, and exclaimed: ‘Je suis un vrai commis au bureau de la 
guerre, dépouillant des registres, examinant les lettres des géné- 
raux’ (Best.3029). To Voltaire, writing this history was not 
merely an absorbing occupation, it was too a way of recovering 
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the ground he had lost. Consequently, he wished to be certain 
that his efforts did not pass unnoticed. With this object, he sought 
to enlist the support of the marquis d’Argenson: ‘Dites donc au 
roi, dites à madame de Pompadour que vous êtes content de l’his- 
toriographe. Mettez cela, je vous en supplie, dans vos capitu- 
laires. . . . Il paraît tant de mauvais livres sur la guerre présente 
qu’en vérité mon histoire est nécessaire. Je vous demande en 
grâce de dire au roi un mot de cet ouvrage auquel sa gloire est 
intéressée” (Best.3017). Voltaire devoted all his energies to the 
task, keeping away from the court all the while (Best.3030). As a 
result of his concentrated effort, he was able in March 1746 to 
havea manuscript copy of the history from 1740 to 1745 presented 
to Louis xv (Best.3037). It is not known whether or not the king 
expressed pleasure, or even satisfaction, on receiving this proof 
of conscientiousness from his active historiographer. Voltaire 
makes no mention whatsoever of the king’s reaction, and this 
circumstance suggests that he received slight encouragement 
from his royal master. 

His industry nevertheless provided a strong argument for those 
who, like the duc de Richelieu, sought and obtained royal assent 
to his election to the Académie frangaise on 25 April 1746. It was 
to express thanks to Louis xv for this new favour that Voltaire 
concluded his inaugural address to the Académie française, on 
7 May 1746, with an adulatory compliment well in the spirit of 
the time: ‘Puissé-je voir dans nos places publiques ce monarque 
humain, sculpté des mains de nos Praxitéles, environné de tous 
les symboles de la félicité publique! Puissé-je lire au pied de sa 
statue ces mots qui sont dans nos cœurs: Au père de la patrie! 
(M.xxiii.217). 

Towards this time Voltaire was offered yet another chance of 
winning the king’s favourable attention. He was to play court 
poet once more and was entrusted by the duc de Richelieu, first 
Gentleman of the Chamber, with writing a play in honour of the 
dauphine who was soon to give birth to a child. On this occasion 
Voltaire showed circumspection. He would not hasard another 
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work of a kind similar to the Temple de la gloire, and for which he 
had no special talent. Rather he chose a form of composition for 
which he was gifted and, therefore, likely to be successful. He set 
about writing a tragedy, the work later known as Sémiramis. Un- 
expectedly misfortune visited the court of France. On 22 July 
1746, the dauphine died after giving birth toa daughter. All 
thought of festivity was thrust aside. The court donned mourn- 
ing. By that time, Voltaire had written four acts of his tragedy. 
The dauphine’s death had abruptly deprived his work of its 
original significance, and Voltaire observed sadly, in a manner 
that foreshadowed Zadig: ‘Voilà comme la destinée se joue des 
tétes couronnées, des premiers gentilshommes de la chambre et 
de ceux qui font des vers pour la cour’ (Best.3126). 

Further disappointment awaited Voltaire in August 1746 when 
he sought to have the Henriade printed with official permission. 
Although the poem, since its first publication in 1723, had known 
countless editions in France and, translated into several foreign 
languages, was saluted as the equal of the great epics of antiquity, 
Voltaire’s request was refused (Fr.21997, f.134). The reason is 
that the censors withheld their approval. They were not prepared 
to certify that the Henriade conformed to orthodox religious 
notions. 

In October 1746 Voltaire followed the court to Fontainebleau. 
He was in despondent mood and imbued, it would seem, with a 
deep sense of his powerlessness to resist the hostile course of 
events. He did not attempt to draw royal attention to himself by 
being present at the king’s morning assembly of courtiers, for he 
wrote in detached mood to Cideville: ‘Me voici 4 Fontainebleau 
et je fais tous les soirs la ferme résolution d’aller au lever du roi, 
mais tous les matins je reste en robe de chambre avec Sémiramis’ 
(Best.3142). Clearly, he felt that new efforts to win the king’s 
favourable attention would be of no avail; and his suspicions 
were soon confirmed. 

On 22 December 1746 he received a warrant appointing him 
gentleman of the privy chamber. He was in effect raised to noble 
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rank. The honour was great, and no writer in France since Boi- 
leau and Racine had been similarly distinguished by the king. It 
is therefore with surprise that Fernand Caussy remarks: ‘On ne 
voit pas dans sa correspondance que le poète se soit enorgueilli 
outre mesure d’être agrégé à l’ordre de la noblesse’ (Caussy, Vol- 
taire, p.135). There was good reason for Voltaire’s reticence. 
Louis xv had placed limitations on the honour he conferred. 
Although he gave Voltaire the title of Gentleman of the Chamber, 
he would not allow him to assume fully the functions of his office: 
he denied Voltaire the right of entry to the royal apartments, a 
prerogative to which his new rank entitled him. Reports that he 
was given this prerogative at the end of 1745 are quite unfounded 
(Luynes, vii.113-114). In 1750, Voltaire reminded Richelieu who 
was well informed of court affairs: ‘Moncrif eut ses entrées chez 
le roi, et moi je ne les eus pas’ (Best.3635, xviii.142). The distinc- 
tion he had received was a title without substance. His immediate 
reaction was less of pride than of disappointment. 

It is well known that Louis xv had never felt a spontaneous 
liking for Voltaire. He was, moreover, of a highly diffident nature. 
Indeed, timidity was one of his most pronounced characteristics, 
according to the marquis d’Argenson, who as minister of state 
was closely associated with him for several years (d’Argenson, 
iv.53). Voltaire had sought to overcome this timidity, but acted 
with such eagerness that his efforts succeeded only in transform- 
ing the king’s reserve into active repugnance (Marmontel, i.284- 
285). What is more, influenced by common report and by his 
spiritual advisers, the king looked upon Voltaire without the 
slightest indulgence. To him, Voltaire was nothing but ‘un philo- 
sophe impie et un flatteur ambitieux’ (Marmontel, i.284). This 
harsh judgement was in no way tempered by a common interest 
in the arts or, more specifically, in literature. Louis xv had no 
regard for writers. There was no place for them at his court until 
1749, when they were welcomed by mme de Pompadour who 
was then described by Fréron as ‘ce génie bienfaisant et amateur 
des arts’ (Lettres, 1.303). Voltaire might well have been summing 
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up Louis xv’s own attitude when he stated that, among those of 
princely station, ‘il est ordinaire de mépriser les gens de lettres, 
et de les compter pour rien dans l’état, d’ignorer même s’ils 
existent’ (M.xxiii.161). It is by no means difficult then to under- 
stand that the king was unwilling to suffer the frequent presence 
of his new gentleman of the chamber. 


Withdrawal, 1747-2749 


There is little to indicate the precise nature of Voltaire’s rela- 
tions with the court during the first half of 1747. His correspond- 
ence for these months is singularly reticent in this respect, and 
reveals only that he was at Versailles in March and April 1747. 
Contemporary observers like the duc de Luynes record nothing 
of interest about Voltaire at court during these months. Every- 
thing indicates that Voltaire took pains while at Versailles to be 
self-effacing. 

During August 1747 Voltaire visited mme de Pompadour on 
different occasions at her house in the country, and was received 
in a manner at once cordial and informal’. This appears to be the 
first occasion since the end of 1745 that he was assiduous in paying 
her court. At the time, Louis xv was campaigning with the army. 
That Voltaire chose this moment was no coincidence; he wished 
to avoid the king because he had now become fully aware of the 
insurmontable antipathy that Louis xv felt for him. When, dur- 
ing the campaign in the north, Louis xv took Berg-op-Zoom on 
16 September 1747, Voltaire celebrated this new royal victory in 
the lines addressed to mme de Pompadour (M.x.538): 


Les esprits, et les cœurs, et les remparts terribles, 

Tout cède à ses efforts, tout fléchit sous sa loi; 

Et Berg-op-Zoom et vous, vous êtes invincibles; 
Vous n’avez cédé qu’à mon roi: 


9 this is evident from the letter of 1745; see the Œuvres de Frédéric le 
d’Argens to Frederick 11, 15 August Grand (Berlin 1846-1857), xix.18. 
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Il vole dans vos bras, du sein de la victoire; 

Le prix de ses travaux n’est que dans votre cceur; 
Rien ne peut augmenter sa gloire, 
Et vous augmentez son bonheur. 


It can be seen from the circumstances that the purpose of the poem 
was less to sing the praises of Louis xv than to pay a compliment 
to mme de Pompadour. It was also an expression of thanks, for 
mme de Pompadour had shown Voltaire that he still enjoyed her 
sympathy and received whatever support she could give him. 

When Louis xv went for his annual visit to Fontainebleau in 
October 1747, Voltaire and mme Du Châtelet followed in his 
suite. One evening during the first week of November, mme Du 
Châtelet was in the gaming-room, losing heavily to noble mem- 
bers of the company. When her losses exceeded the great sum of 
80,000 livres, Voltaire in dismay suggested that she was perhaps 
playing with scoundrels. Although he was careful to whisper his 
anxious and perhaps well-founded remark in English, he soon 
realized that he had been understood. Would members of the 
company make formal complaint and seek to have him punished? 
He decided not to await the consequences of his impulsive 
blunder. Together with mme Du Châtelet he left Fontainebleau 
that very night and went into hiding at Sceaux, where the du- 
chesse Du Maine offered him refuge. In the event, his dire appre- 
hension proved unwarranted. The need for concealment soon 
passed and, from 20 November 1747, Voltaire freely dated his 
letters from Sceaux (Best.3215; Desnoiresterres, iii.132-139). 
Within a short time, he was again at court: 

In December 1747 he was at Versailles where, once more, he 
was openly enjoying the patronage of mme de Pompadour. At 
her request, a small theatre had been set up in the private apart- 
ments called the Petits-cabinets. It was in these relatively informal 
surroundings that she sought to entertain the king by having 
plays performed. Sometimes, to please him the more, she acted 
in the plays, along with members of the court, and guided by 
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mesdemoiselles Gaussinand Dangeville. Voltaire’s Enfant prodigue 
was to be performed in this private theatre on 30 December 1747. 
Mme de Pompadour decided to grace this frail comedy by playing 
a part in it, and chose the rôle of Lise, the peasant girl (Luynes, 
viii.364). Furthermore, she had Voltaire as author invited to the 
performance. The favour was great and, on receiving the invita- 
tion, Voltaire sought to show his appreciation by sending mme de 
Pompadour a compliment in verse (M.x.531): 


Ainsi donc vous réunissez 
Tous les arts, tous les goûts, tous les talents de plaire: 
Pompadour, vous embellissez 
La cour, le Parnasse et Cythére. 
Charme de tous les cceurs, trésor d’un seul mortel, 
Qu’un sort si beau soit éternel! 
Que vos jours précieux soient marqués par des fétes! 
Que la paix dans nos champs revienne avec Louis! 
Soyez tous deux sans ennemis, 
Et tous deux, gardez vos conquétes. 


Mme de Pompadour was delighted; and so the king was delighted. 
What is more, mme de Pompadour allowed copies of the poem to 
be made (Barbier, iii.25). Attention became fixed on the last two 
lines in which Voltaire expressed the earnest hope that the king’s 
association with mme de Pompadour would be of a durable 
nature. His wish should not be regarded as idle flattery. He was 
firmly convinced that such a passionate association could be of 
value for both the king and the state. This attitude is clearly ex- 
pressed in his Anecdotes sur Louis x1v which, it is interesting to 
note, was written towards this date: ‘Une femme digne d’étre 
aimée adoucit les mœurs; elle est la seule qui puisse dire à un 
prince des vérités utiles, qu’il n’entendrait peut-être pas sans 
honte et sans dépit d’un homme, et qu’un homme même n’oserait 
pas dire’ (M.xxiii.244 variant). It was certainly Voltaire’s hope 
that mme de Pompadour would remain the king’s mistress. She 
has succeeded in snatching him from the dominant influence of 
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the clergy at court. She alone would be able to lead Louis xv to 
adopt a less hostile attitude towards those who were propagating 
new ideas in France. 

The queen did not share Voltaire’s philosophical views, and 
she is hardly likely to have looked upon her husband’s association 
with mme de Pompadour from a predominantly political point of 
view. As one might expect, she expressed the keenest displeasure 
with Voltaire’s poem to mme de Pompadour, while the princesses 
were most indignant. They were, it is true, without great affection 
for their father; but they were violently hostile to Voltaire, and 
they loathed mme de Pompadour (d’Argenson, v.455). So they 
intervened and ably demonstrated to Louis xv the great unseem- 
liness of Voltaire’s verse. The scales fell from the eyes of their 
fond but wayward father. When he again read Voltaire’s poem he 
could no longer perceive the generous compliments paid him and 
his favourite. Instead, he saw in it ‘bien de la liberté et peu de 
décence’ (Barbier, iii.25). Believing now that his royal dignity 
had been compromised, he had Voltaire informed of his lively 
disapproval. 

It is possible to indicate a little more precisely the nature of 
Voltaire’s relations with Louis xv and his court at this time. After 
campaigning in Flanders, the king had returned to Versailles on 
26 October 1747. However, more than three months later, Vol- 
taire stated: “Je mai envisagé qu’une fois le roi mon maitre depuis 
son retour’ (Best.3221). This remark is important. Voltaire had 
rank at the court and yet, even when bitterly criticized for his 
poem to mme de Pompadour, he had been denied the opportunity 
of justifying himself to the king. To a large extent, this lack of 
access to the king was, he told Cideville, the cause of his mis- 
fortune (Best.3221). 

He received further proof of the illusory value of his court 
appointments, and of his true status at the court. On one occasion, 
probably when the Enfant prodigue was performed on 30 Decem- 
ber 1747, Voltaire was present in the theatre of the Petits-cabinets. 
He recounted his experience to Cideville several days later with 
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mock-seriousness: ‘Il est bien vrai que . . . m’élevant par degrés au 
comble des honneurs, j’ai été admis au théatre des Petits-cabinets 
entre Moncrif et d’Arboulin. Mais, mon cher Cideville, tout l’éclat 
dont brille Moncrif ne m’a point séduit’ (Best.3221). It is abun- 
dantly clear from Voltaire’s insinuations that he was treated as 
being of no greater account than the mediocrities who accom- 
panied him; and it was Moncrif, the favoured and successful cour- 
tier who was given prominence, not Voltaire. As a result, to Vol- 
taire, the favour of being admitted to the theatre in the Petits- 
cabinets proved slight as compared with the humiliation that it 
occasioned. 

Shortly afterwards, in January 1748, one of Voltaire’s poems 
on the theme of court-life became known at Versailles. It was sent 
to the new dauphine, Maria Josepha of Saxony, who was given to 
understand that it had been written expressly for her. The opening 
lines sounded an extremely disillusioned note (M.viii.517): 


Souvent la plus belle princesse 
Languit dans l’âge du bonheur; 
L’étiquette de la grandeur, 

Quand rien n’occupe et n’intéresse, 
Laisse un vide affreux dans le cœur. 
Souvent même un grand roi s’étonne, 
Entouré de sujets soumis, 

Que tout l’éclat de sa couronne 
Jamais en secret ne lui donne 

Ce bonheur qu’elle avait promis. 


The poem quickly achieved notoriety. Voltaire’s enemies insisted 
that it was an impertinent criticism of the royal family. A con- 
temporary observer summed up general opinion of the poem when 
he noted: ‘Ces vers sont fort beaux. Ils contiennent méme peut- 
être du vrai en général; mais en mémetemps que Voltaire fait l'éloge 
de madame la dauphine, il fait de la royauté un portrait ennuye, 
oisif, insipide, dont l’application tombe sur le roi. Il faut être bien 
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insolent et avoir bien peu de solidité de jugement pour lacher une 
pareille pièce’ (Barbier, iii.24). 

Voltaire rightly protested that the poem was being grossly mis- 
interpreted. It was not addressed to the dauphine of France, but 
to ‘une autre princesse très aimable, qui tient sa cour à quelque 
quatre cents lieues d’ici’ (Best.3235). Her name was Louisa Ulrica 
of Prussia, Frederick 11’s younger sister and the Crown Princess 
of Sweden. He was unheeded. His poem was considered outrage- 
ous. His enemies were triumphant. Voltaire then took the only 
course open to him and withdrew from the court, where his 
enemies, by their unremitting and well-directed attacks, had 
finally succeeded in making life intolerable for him. The matter 
became so serious that when Voltaire left Paris during the latter 
part of January 1748, there were persistent rumours that he had 
been exiled from the court of France (Best.3231). There had been 
no order of banishment. However, Voltaire thought the moment 
opportune for accepting an invitation to visit the court of Stanislas 
in Lorraine. 

From February until June 1748 Voltaire remained at the court 
of Stanislas. He then returned to Paris once more so as to super- 
vise the rehearsals of Sémiramis which was to be performed on 
29 August 1748. On one occasion during this visit, Voltaire gave 
an extraordinary example of the tactlessness and lack of reticence 
which had made the task of his enemies at court so easy. 

One day at the end of August 1748, he was in the foyer of the 
Comédie frangaise when he met the prince of Wiirtemberg. The 
prince invited Voltaire to dine with him at Versailles. Voltaire 
declined the invitation. The prince insisted. The conversation 
that ensued was overheard, recounted to Collé who recorded it 
in his Journal: * “Mais”, lui disait ce prince, “ne venez-vous pas 
souvent à Versailles? N’allez-vous pas quelquefois faire votre 
cour au roi?” “Ma foi, mon prince”, répondit Voltaire, “‘voulez- 
vous que je vous dise, je n’y vais pas; on ne peut plus le voir qu’à 
son petit lever. Cet homme (ce sont ses termes en parlant du roi 
dans un foyer) se lève tantôt à dix heures, tantôt à deux heures, 
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une autre fois à midi, on ne peut compter sur rien. Moi, je lui ai 
dit: “Sire, quand Votre Majesté voudra de moi, elle aura la bonté 
de me donner ses ordres” ’ (Collé, i.3). 

This account is generally considered to be of doubtful veracity. 
It is pointed out that Collé did not himself hear the impertinent 
remarks attributed to Voltaire, but that he simply learnt of them 
from a friend who was present. Desnoiresterres records the dia- 
logue as an amusing anecdote, indicating that he regards its 
authenticity as contestable (Desnoiresterres, iii.210). It is, how- 
ever, noteworthy that towards this same time, Louis xv was in 
part the subject of Voltaire’s verse 4 madame Denis (1748). In this 
work, so important for understanding Voltaire’s mood during 
the summer of 1748, Voltaire voiced his dismay at having been 
unable to overcome the aloofness of Louis xv (M.x.347): 


Heureux qui peut de son maitre approcher! 
Il n’a plus rien désormais à chercher. 

Mais Jupiter, au fond de l’empyrée, 

Cache aux humains sa présence adorée. 


The conversation reported by Collé reflects then what was clearly 
one of Voltaire’s principal disappointments at the time. 
Furthermore, it corresponds to what Voltaire’s reaction to dis- 
appointment is known to have been: so as to spare his pride and 
safeguard his prestige, he sought at all costs to hide his mortifi- 
cation from the public. Thus when he failed to secure election to 
the French Academy in 1736, he instructed Thieriot that he 
wished this circumstance to be construed, not as a refusal on the 
part of the French Academy, but as the result of his unwillingness 
to join it. Consequently, it is plausible that, when denied the 
king’s attention, he would declare himself wholly indifferent to 
such marks of royal favour. It is therefore reasonable to conclude 
that Voltaire’s alleged conversation with the prince of Wiirtem- 
berg did take place and that, in its essentials, it has been faithfully 
reported by Collé. There is no need to insist that Voltaire’s 
behaviour, in this matter, was scarcely that of a careful courtier. 
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Having failed to win the king’s good graces, he might at least have 
tried to keep him in tolerant mood. To the contrary, Voltaire 
behaved with such imprudence as to suggest that it was not worth 
making an effort to secure the king’s neutrality, and that he had 
nothing to lose by incurring his displeasure. 

He was wrong. This incident certainly did not pass unnoticed 
at Versailles, for a month later, and contrary to usual practice, 
permission was given for a parody of Voltaire’s recent tragedy, 
Sémiramis to be performed at court. As gentleman of the privy 
chamber, Voltaire was an official member of the king’s house- 
hold; his tragedy was nevertheless to be held up to the derisive 
laughter of courtiers. This circumstance indicates clearly that the 
parody was to be performed with the king’s approval or, at least, 
without fear of giving him offence. It had all the appearance of 
an official rebuffto Voltaire, provoked by the impertinent 
remarks about Louis xv that he made in the foyer of the Comédie 
francaise. 

In the event, Voltaire was spared this humiliation, thanks to the 
intervention of mme de Pompadour. Her display of favour at this 
juncture was highly significant. She had gathered around her a 
group of writers and certain of them, notably Piron, had taken it 
as their duty to set her against Voltaire (Best.3304). In this, it can 
be said, they had manifestly failed. Yet mme de Pompadour may 
well have been tempted to allow Voltaire’s enemies to triumph. 
She knew that part of Voltaire’s intention in writing Sémiramis 
was to humiliate the aged Crébillon who, many years earlier, had 
written on the same theme; and Crébillon had a special place in 
mme de Pompadour’s esteem. For all that, she took Voltaire’s 
part. Thus, if the threat of having Sémiramis parodied at court 
was to Voltaire a clear indication of Louis xv’s hostility, it never- 
theless furnished him with irrefutable proof that he still enjoyed 
the patronage of mme de Pompadour. 

Voltaire had left Paris early in September 1748 and once more 
made his way to the court of Stanislas where he devoted himself 
to his Histoire de la guerre de 1741, a work later known as the 
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Précis du siècle de Louis xv. At the end of the year he exclaimed in 
a letter to Cideville: ‘J’y ai presque achevé l’histoire de cette mau- 
dite guerre qui vient de finir par une paix que je trouve trés glo- 
rieuse puisqu’elle assure la tranquillité publique. Fatigué, excédé 
de confronter et d’extraire des relations, je n’écrivais plus à mes 
amis’ (Best.3333). Pressing on, he finished the history in the early 
months of 1749, and then presented a manuscript copy of it to 
mme de Pompadour. It caused her joyful surprise, and not a little 
pride, for it ended with a flattering compliment to her. The last 
page of the work dealt with the conclusion of peace at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and there she could read: ‘II faut avouer que l’Europe 
peut dater sa félicité du jour de cette paix. On apprendra avec sur- 
prise qu’elle fut le fruit des conseils pressants d’une jeune dame 
d’un haut rang, célèbre par ses charmes, par des talents singuliers, 
par son esprit, et par une place enviée. Ce fut la destinée de l’Eu- 
rope, dans cette longue querelle, qu’une femme la commença et 
qu’une femme la finit. La seconde a fait autant de bien que la pre- 
mière avait causé de mal, s’il est vrai que la guerre soit le plus grand 
des fléaux qui puissent affliger la terre, et que la paix soit le plus 
grand des biens qui puissent la consoler’#. 

At the same time Voltaire presented a manuscript copy of his 
history to the comte d’Argenson who, as minister for war, had 
offered him much encouragement in his enterprise. The conclu- 
sion of this manuscript is without the indirect but flattering refer- 
ence to mme de Pompadour. Less in the style of a courtier than 
of an official historian, it is devoted to vaunting the excellence of 
the French language and to proclaiming its unrivalled suitability 
for the discharge of diplomatic affairs". 

By the beginning of 1749, mme de Pompadour had achieved a 
measure of influence over the king’s decisions that was proof 
against even the most determined opposition of such experienced 


10 this passage is from the manu- 11 see ff.701-711 of the manuscript 
script N° 356, R963, f.490 in the N° 4773 in the Bibliothèque de l’Ar- 
Bibliothèque de Méjanes at Aix-en- senal. 

Provence. 
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and trusted courtiers as the duc de Richelieu (d’Argenson, v.337- 
338, 349-350, 358-359). In consequence, those who sought 
favours at court interceded with mme de Pompadour; and Vol- 
taire sought a favour. He wished to resign his office of gentleman 
of the chamber and yet keep the title which was, after ‘all, a very 
honourable distinction. He received this special grace. He was, 
too, permitted to retain the prerogatives associated with the rank 
of gentleman of the chamber because, according to the royal 
warrant issued on this occasion, ‘Sa Majesté a cru ne pouvoir lui 
témoigner d’une maniére plus distinguée la satisfaction qu’elle 
ressent de ses services et du zèle avec lequel il travaille à l’histoire 
du règne de Sa Majesté’ (Desnoiresterres, iii.265). Furthermore, 
although he had received the office as a gift from the king, he was 
authorized to sell it for his personal advantage. He did this on 
27 May 1749 and was paid 53,000 livres part of which, as he said, 
he handed back to his successor ‘par bonté imbécile’ (Best.3398 
and commentary). The favour granted him was exceptional (Ler- 
tres d'amour, p.182). This fact, and mme de Pompadour’s extre- 
mely powerful position at court, suggest irresistibly that it was 
obtained through her intervention. In these circumstances, the 
conclusion of the manuscript copy of the Histoire de la guerre de 
2741 which Voltaire had earlier presented to her appears to have 
been not only an expression of thanks for past favours, but also a 
flattering compliment designed to obtain her support for his new 
request. In this, he proved successful. As a result, Voltaire was 
able, in all propriety, to go on using the style of ‘gentilhomme 
ordinaire du roi’. He did so until the end of his days. 


Departure, 1749-1750 


Voltaire’s relations with the court then became more tenuous. 
He had grown aware at the beginning of 1748 that it was beyond 
his power to win a place of favour at Versailles. His resignation 
from court office in May 1749 was formal recognition of his 
failure. He had already ceased to show a courtier’s flattering 
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regard for Louis xv. He now went further, and showed less re- 
spect for mme de Pompadour’s preference by taking up arms 
against Crébillon, her protégé. This became evident in mid- 
August 1749 when, from the court of Lorraine, he sent d’Argen- 
tal a copy of his newly composed Rome sauvée. In this work 
where he treated the same subject as had Crébillon in Catilina 
(1748), his avowed purpose was to show up the weaknesses of 
Crébillon’s play (Best.3430). It was important to ensure the neu- 
trality of mme de Pompadour whom he referred to as ‘une per- 
sonne trés aimable et trés puissante’. With this object in mind he 
sent her a copy of Rome sauvée and explained his attitude in com- 
posing it. Henrietta of England, he claimed, had set Racine and 
Corneille to write a tragedy on the same subject. He begged 
mme de Pompadour to look on his Rome sauvée, in like manner, 
as part of a poets’ contest held under her patronage. It was, he 
insisted, in this spirit that he was working; and those who re- 
presented his action otherwise were doing him the gravest in- 
justice (Best.3432, 3436). 

Mme de Pompadour’s reply was at once flattering and admoni- 
tory: ‘Je vois que vous vous affligez des propos et des noirceurs 
que l’on vous fait. N’y devriez-vous pas être accoutumé et songer 
que c’est le sort de tous les grands hommes d’être calomniés pen- 
dant leur vie et admirés après leur mort? Rappelez-vous ce qui est 
arrivé aux Corneille, Racine, etc., et vous verrez que vous n'êtes 
pas plus maltraité qu’eux. Je suis bien éloignée de penser que vous 
ayez rien fait contre Crébillon. C’est, ainsi que vous, un talent 
que j’aime et que je respecte. J'ai pris votre parti contre ceux qui 
vous accusaient, ayant trop bonne opinion de vous pour vous 
croire capable de ces infamies’ (Best.3463). There could be no 
possible doubt in Voltaire’s mind. Mme de Pompadour was 
strongly urging him to abstain from any action calculated to 
offend Crébillon. 

When he received this letter, in early September 1749, he had 
already drafted another tragedy, Oreste, in answer to Crébillon’s 
Electre (Best.3461). On 12 January 1750, he had Oreste performed 
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at the Comédie frangaise. In a prologue read by an actor on this 
occasion, Voltaire sought to preserve himself from the charge of 
having written Oreste ina spirit of personal enmity. He was above 
such base considerations. His object was simply to treat, in his 
turn, one of the great subjects handed down from antiquity 
(M.v.89-90). In this way, appearances were saved. Voltaire 
avoided open conflict with Crébillon and, in consequence, 
mme de Pompadour chose not to take offence. It must be said 
that, in this, she showed an unusual degree of forbearance. 

She seems moreover to have tried to reconcile Voltaire with 
his lot in France, and to allay his fears that he had been supplanted 
in her esteem by Crébillon. In February 1750 she decided to 
produce a tragedy for the first time at Versailles in the Petits- 
cabinets. For this exceptional occasion it was not a play by Cré- 
billon that she chose. It was Voltaire’s lire, and mme de Pom- 
padour herself played the leading rôle (Luynes, x.222). All her 
efforts to ease Voltaire’s distress were soon abruptly reduced 
to nought. Voltaire as author was permitted to attend the second 
performance of Alzire in the Petits-cabinets. This was given in 
the king’s presence on 6 March 1750. When the play was over, 
Voltaire doubtless expected to receive some kind of complimen- 
tary remark from his gracious master. This reasonable expectation 
was doomed to disappointment for the only comment made by 
the king in reference to Voltaire was noted succinctly by Luynes: 
‘A la fin du spectacle, le roi dit tout haut qu’il était étonnant que 
l’auteur d’A/zire pût être le même que celui qui avait fait Oreste’ 
(Luynes, x.227). Louis xv held Crébillon in affectionate regard. 
His insulting remark directed against Voltaire indicated to what 
extent he disapproved of Voltaire’s unseemly attack on Crébillon. 
It also gave further proof that it was not within mme de Pompa- 
dour’s power to lessen the keen dislike that Louis xv felt for 
Voltaire. 

Since the beginning of 1748 Voltaire had been unable to for- 
mulate definite plans for his future. There was no place for him at 
Versailles. He stayed then forlong but restless periods at Lunéville, 
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at the court of Lorraine, ‘entre le roi Stanislas et son apothi- 
caire, personnage plus nécessaire pour moi que son auguste mai- 
tre’ (Best.3349, xvii.18). The secluded life of Cirey no longer 
exercised its former strong appeal. His thoughts turned to Prussia 
and, in January 1749, he wrote to Frederick 11 requesting an 
invitation to visit the court at Potsdam (Best.3349, xvii.19): 


Louis mon bienfaiteur, mon maitre, 
M'a fait un fortuné destin. 

Stanislas est mon médecin. 

Mais que Fédéric veut-il être? 


His request, though granted, proved inopportune. Mme Du Cha- 
telet had become pregnant, and Voltaire decided to remain with 
her at Lunéville until her confinement. Dire consequences closely 
followed this event for, on 10 September 1749, mme Du Châtelet 
died. 

Her death cast added gloom and uncertainty over Voltaire’s 
life. Numerous letters give evidence of the grief and sense of 
abandonment it caused him. To mme Du Deffand he wrote: 
‘C’est à la sensibilité de votre cœur que j’ai recours dans le déses- 
poir où je suis. On m’entraine à Cireyavec monsieur Du Châtelet. 
De là je reviens à Paris sans savoir ce que je deviendrai, et espérant 
bientôt la rejoindre. Souffrez qu’en arrivant j’aie la douloureuse 
consolation de vous parler d’elle, et de pleurer à vos pieds une 
femme qui avec ses faiblesses avait une âme respectable” (Best. 
3467). His grief abated, the theatre secured his attention and his 
friends showed solicitous care. Yet he found very little joy in 
Paris (Best.3555, 3556). Perhaps the court with its brilliant society 
afforded some distraction for a time. It also led to fresh humilia- 
tion for Voltaire when Louis xv cuttingly rebuked him in the 
Petits-cabinets on 6 March 1750. Voltaire then withdrew from 
public life at the court for, on 10 March 1750, he wrote in disillu- 
sioned manner to the marquis d’Argenson: ‘Vous me deman- 
derez peut-étre ce que je fais a Versailles. Je vois le roi passer 
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un moment et le reste du temps je travaille dans ma chambre’ 
(Best.35 55). 

Throughout this time Frederick’s invitation for him to visit 
Potsdam remained open. Indeed, in a letter on 20 January 1750, 
Frederick was explicit: he would welcome Voltaire’s visit in July 
and August of that year (Best.3538). The invitation was repeated, 
with insistence, but in a less direct manner, in February and in 
April (Best.3551, 3569). It was not until 8 May 1750 that Voltaire 
gave Frederick a definite answer. On that day he accepted the 
invitation to Prussia (Best.3571). There is no obvious reason for 
this delay. It is possible that, before accepting, he wished to discuss 
the matter with Richelieu who had done so much to further his 
interests at court. Richelieu was absent from Paris during the 
early months of 1750 and returned only on 20 April 1750 (d’Ar- 
genson, vi.188). Be that as it may, Voltaire’s journey was to last 
three or four months altogether. It seems, however, that he 
envisaged the possibility of being away from Paris for a longer 
time. While preparing for his departure, he instructed his servant 
Longchamp to be ready to follow him to Prussia should his stay 
there prove longer than originally planned (Longchamp and 
Wagnière, ii.295-297, 319-320). 

As he had official rank at court, it would have been improper 
for him to leave France, even for a short period, without having 
first taken leave of the king. On 26 June 1750, at the beginning of 
his long journey to Potsdam, he stopped at Compiégne where 
Louis xv was in residence. He obtained an audience, as he said, 
‘pour demander au plus grand roi du midi la permission d’aller me 
mettre aux pieds du plus grand roi du nord’ (Best.3597). His 
courtesy was not returned. Louis xv told him curtly that he could 
go off when he wished (Longchamp and Wagniére, 11.295). 
Despite this disdainful reply, Voltaire tactlessly insisted. He 
considered that he might exercise the prerogatives of a gentle- 
man of the chamber and bear a message of greeting from the 
court of France to the court of Prussia. At this suggestion, 
Louis xv turned his back on Voltaire in silence. The dauphin 
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followed suit (d’Argenson, vi.249). Mme de Pompadour pre- 
served her dignity. Although she showed that she disapproved of 
Voltaire’s decision to visit Prussia, she refrained from adopting 
an insulting attitude (Longchamp and Wagniére, ii.295; Best. 
3615). 

Voltaire’s arrival at the court of Prussia on 22 July 1750 was in 
striking contrast with his departure from the court of France. 
From the outset, Frederick 11 treated him with flattering attention. 
He had Voltaire lodged ina very handsome suite that was 
reserved for guests of exalted rank. The honour was indeed great: 
‘Voltaire était le seul homme de lettres qui jouit de la faveur d’ha- 
biter ce palais avec distinction’ (Collini, p.26). It was high sum- 
mer, the time of court celebrations. They filled Voltaire with 
delight and surprise. There was more than this public festivity, as 
he told d’Argental: ‘Joignez à cela une liberté entière que je goûte 
ici, les attentions et les bontés inexprimables du vainqueur de la 
Silésie, qui porte tout son fardeau de roi depuis cinq heures du 
matin jusqu’à dîner, qui donne absolument le reste de la journée 
aux belles-lettres, qui daigne travailler avec moi trois heures de 
suite, qui soumet à la critique son grand génie, et qui est à souper 
le plus aimable des hommes, le lien et le charme de la société’ 
(Best.3610). To another he declared: ‘Je ne suis point ébloui, je 
suis enchanté’ (Best.3612). 

His delight was evident no doubt, and Frederick 11 realized 
that, as never before, the moment was opportune for persuading 
Voltaire to remain in Prussia. To achieve this purpose he offered 
him a place of distinction at the court of Prussia: in particular, 
Voltaire would be appointed chamberlain to the king and would 
receive a yearly allowance of 20 000 livres. Voltaire pondered his 
decision in anguish. He was sorely tempted to accept but could 
not do so without having first obtained Louis xv’s approval. 
Accordingly, on 7 August 1750, he sought formal permission to 
stay at Frederick’s court (Best.3612). How would his request be 
received at Versailles? He waited for a reply in the greatest 
apprehension. More than ever, he missed the comfort and support 
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of his friends, as he admitted to d’Argental on 20 August: ‘Il y a 
un mois que je suis à la torture, j’en ai été malade; un tel parti coûte 
sans doute. Vous êtes bien sûr que c’est vous qui déchirez mon 
âme; mais, encore une fois, quand je vous parlerai, vous m’ap- 
prouverez. Ne me condamnez point avant de m’entendre, conser- 
vez-moi des bontés qui me sont aussi précieuses pour le moins que 
celles du roi de Prusse. J’ai les yeux mouillés de larmes en vous 
écrivant’ (Best.3619). What is more, he feared for his liberty. 
Recalling his unhappy Prussian adventure in 1743, he wondered 
whether it was indeed wise to place himself in a position where he 
depended entirely on the caprice of the king. When Frederick 
learnt of Voltaire’s painful misgivings, he took it on himself to 
reassure him in categorical terms: ‘Je suis fermement persuadé que 
vous serez fort heureux ici tant que je vivrai, que vous serez 
regardé comme le père des lettres et des gens de goût, et que vous 
trouverez en moi toutes les consolations qu’un homme de votre 
mérite peut attendre de quelqu’un qui l’estime” (Best.3624). 

Voltaire nevertheless sought at all costs to retain his position of 
historiographer royal and to keep open the possibility of return- 
ing to France. He therefore requested a document from the 
foreign minister in France authorizing him, in his own words, 
‘de demeurer hors de notre royaume autant de temps qu’il avisera 
bon étre et de recevoir du roi de Prusse toutes les marques de 
faveur et de distinction dont le roi de Prusse veut l’honorer, sans 
que pour ce il cesse de jouir en France de ses droits et préroga- 
tives’ (Best.3628). In the event, no such elaborate authority was 
given him. At the end of August 1750 he received permission to 
accept office at the court of Prussia (Best.3633); on the other hand, 
the post of historiographer royal was withdrawn from him, ‘étant 
incompatible avec un homme qui est absent, et 4 un autre service’ 
(Best.3634). Voltaire’s decision to remain at the court of Prussia 
was, in this way, given official sanction. 

His entering into the service of Frederick 11 came as an un- 
pleasant surprise at Versailles. It implied beyond all doubt that he 
esteemed a foreign prince more than his own king. At a time 
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when loyalty to one’s country was expressed by personal attach- 
ment to one’s king, his action was looked upon as being clearly 
unpatriotic. Louis xv had been contemptuous of Voltaire so long 
as Voltaire remained at the court of France; he chose to take 
offence now that Voltaire showed his preference for the court of 
Prussia. By way of vengeance, he publicly declared himself happy 
to be rid of Voltaire. His very words were noted: ‘Sa Majesté a dit 
a ses courtisans que c’était un fou de plus dans la cour de Prusse 
et un fou de moins dans la sienne’ (d’Argenson, vi.249). Mme de 
Pompadour, although more judicious in her expressions, was 
equally indignant at his decision to stay in Prussia (Best.3635, 
xviii.144). Already in September 1749 she had made her attitude 
clear towards his relations with Frederick when she wrote to him: 
‘Ne songez pas à aller trouver le roi de Prusse quelque grand roi 
qu il soit et quelque sublime que soit son esprit. On ne doit pas 
avoir envie de quitter notre maitre quand on connait ses admi- 
rables qualités. En mon particulier, je ne vous le pardonnerais 
jamais’ (Best.3463). Voltaire’s departure from France was then 
contrary to her explicit desire and was tantamount to an act of 
disregard, almost of defiance. It was made only after weighing 
considerations of the greatest importance. 

The attention of French commentators at the time was fixed on 
the munificence that Frederick showed Voltaire. Nominally, the 
honours that Voltaire received were, by far, greater than those he 
had enjoyed in France when his fortune was most favourable. 
Consequently, his being granted court distinctions in Prussia 
appeared as a triumph, as the successful fulfilment of his ambition 
to win flattering honours and to secure substantial monetary 
gain. This interpretation was implied by the duc de Luynes 
(x.337), and blatantly put forward by Clément on 15 September 
1750: ‘C’en est fait, plus de beaux vers en France, m. de Voltaire 
se fixe à Berlin: le roi de Prusse a joint, dit-on, vingt mille livres de 
rente à trente mille qu’il avait déjà. Ce n’est point assez d’être 
grand poète, grand prosateur, homme illustre dans les lettres et 
presque dans les sciences, bien vu à la cour, riche enfin: il faut 
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s’expatrier afin d’être plus riche, courtisan favori et des petits sou- 
pers du roi’ (Clément, ii.152). 

It is not possible to share this view. In the letters that Voltaire 
wrote in July and August 1750, there is no indication that he 
looked upon his official appointments in Prussia as the fulfilment 
of a long nurtured ambition for honours: there is neither jubila- 
tion nor cry of triumph. To the contrary, there is much sadness. 
There is keen dismay at the prospect of being separated from 
friends of long standing. Above all, there is rankling disappoint- 
ment with having failed to win a strong position of favour at the 
court of France (Best.3635). This had been for Voltaire the object 
of so many years of ingenious and persistent endeavour, and yet 
his efforts had come to nought. By accepting service in Prussia, 
he acknowledged in a tangible manner that his quest for favour at 
Versailles had proved fruitless. Already in 1743, while Voltaire 
was making his way to Prussia, ostensibly to settle there, Frede- 
rick had written in clairvoyant doggerel: 


Berlin, quoiqu’il puisse nous dire, 
A bien prendre, est son pis-aller’2. 


He might with equal accuracy have expressed the same opinion 
in 1750. 

The secure position that Voltaire sought at the court of France 
could have been obtained only by winning the lasting goodwill of 
the king. Voltaire looked on court distinctions as offering, among 
other advantages, the means best suited to attaining this end. He 
believed they would bring him into closer association with the 
king, enable him to insinuate himself into the king’s good graces, 
win his confidence and influence his decisions". This proved a 


12 in his letter to Jordan, 12 July 
1743; see the Œuvres de Frédéric le 
Grand (Berlin 1846-1857), xvii.247. 

1 Voltaire wished to be royal coun- 
sellor, not minister of state. The tradi- 
tion that he sought ministerial office 
goes back to the publication of the 
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Lettres philosophiques in 1734. His 
plea, in chapter xxiii of this work, 
that writers be given the prestige of 
public office was interpreted, not as a 
suggestion of a general nature, but as 
the expression of keen personal desire. 
This is evident from the anonymous 
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gross miscalculation. Even the support of an influential courtier 
like Richelieu failed to bring him nearer the king. It seemed for a 
time that the patronage of mme de Pompadour would be more 
persuasive. She sponsored his cause with unceasing generosity, 
at times with courage, and with an understanding that cannot 
have been without affection. In the main, her efforts were unsuc- 
cessful: Louis xv remained resolutely aloof from Voltaire. 
Indeed Louis xv’s increasing acquaintance with Voltaire led 
him to change his attitude of dislike to one of contemptuous 
hostility. Voltaire’s insistent courting of favour merely con- 
vinced Louis xv in his mistaken belief that he was dealing with 
an upstart. This attitude was clearly expressed in 1750 ina conver- 
sation recorded by mme Du Hausset, lady-in-waiting to mme de 
Pompadour: ‘Que veut donc Voltaire? disait Louis xv. Je l’ai aussi 
bien traité que Louis x1v a traité Racine et Boileau, je lui ai donné, 
comme Louis xrv à Racine, une charge de gentilhomme ordinaire 
et des pensions: ce n’est pas ma faute s’il fait des sottises et s’il a la 
prétention d’être chambellan, d’avoir une croix et de souper avec 
un roi: ce n’est pas la mode en France’ (Du Hausset, pp.137-138). 
This inability to win the king’s trust was a source of nagging 
disappointment to Voltaire and is reflected in his writings. The 
isolation of the subject from his master is a theme which is treated 
at some length, and with bitterness, both in Zadig (1747, 
M.xxi.42-43) and in the poem, 4 madame Denis (1748, M.x.347). 
There was good reason for this dismay. It was only the king 
who could protect Voltaire from the arbitrary use of power by 
ministers of state and the Parlement in Paris; and Voltaire was 
soon to need such protection more than ever before. He was 
completing his Siècle de Louis xIv, a fragment of which, printed 
in 1739, had been promptly suppressed by the police. Writing 


1736 Adieux de Voltaire (Maurepas, Un ministre d’état, 
vi.150): Des finances le maître; 
Au moins ambassadeur 


Paris qui m’a vu naître 5 i 
Comme feu Prieur [Prior]. 


Me laisse sans éclat 
Et ma manie d’étre 
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with the same intellectual independence, he had completed his 
Histoire de la guerre de 1741. He dared not yet publish it (Best. 
3172). Moreover, for many years he had been engaged on another 
work which he composed with the object of exercising a powerful 
emancipating influence. This was his future Essai sur les mœurs 
in which he outlined and appraised man’s experience across the 
centuries. Voltaire was determined to publish these historical 
writings but he knew they were likely to rouse the opposition of 
both the spiritual and secular authorities in France. 

Potentially more dangerous for him were his writings on reli- 
gious affairs and on philosophical questions. These referred to 
specific problems of contemporary interest and, written in chal- 
lenging style, were designed to excite opinion. It is likely that he 
had already composed both the Sermon des cinquante (M.xxiv.437- 
454) and the Examen important de milord Bolingbroke (M.xxvi. 
195-306), two works which violently attacked the beliefs and the 
historical basis of Christianity (Wade, Voltaire, p.169). In 1750, 
just before leaving for Prussia, Voltaire published anonymously 
La Voix du sage et du peuple (M.xxiii.465-471), a pamphlet in 
which he roundly condemned the privileged financial position of 
the church in France. This pamphlet, identified as his, was greeted 
with most violent hostility by the church. Members of the clergy 
quickly succeeded in persuading the government to condemn it 
and prevent its sale in France (Best.3635 and note 9). 

It was as if Voltaire had sought to test the strength of the oppo- 
sition that confronted him. The overwhelmingly hostile reaction 
that greeted his pamphlet served only to confirm him in his belief 
that, for him, life in France would be fraught with danger unless 
he were assured of the steadfast support of the king. He was denied 
the patronage of Louis xv; he therefore accepted the patronage 
of Frederick 11. In Prussia he would be safe from spiritual oppres- 
sion exercised in the name of religious orthodoxy; in Prussia no 
obstacle would be placed in the way of his publishing the works 
he had long meditated. Consequently, he assured d’Argental: ‘Je 


trouve un port aprés trente ans d’orages. Je trouve la protection 
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d’un roi, la conversation d’un philosophe, les agréments d’un 
homme aimable, tout cela réuni dans un homme qui veut depuis 
seize ans me consoler de mes malheurs, et me mettre a l’abri de 
mes ennemis. Tout est à craindre pour moi dans Paris, tant que je 
vivrai, malgré les protections que j’y ai, malgré mes places et la 
bonté même du roi. Ici je suis sûr d’un sort à jamais tranquille’ 
(Best.3636). 

Voltaire believed he had finally attained the fundamental object 
of his long pursuit: not honours, but security. 
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Conclusion 


It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that between 1728 
and 1750 Voltaire occupied an unrivalled position in the world 
of letters. His writings, which were so numerous and of such a 
varied nature, aroused lively interest, indeed created enthusiasm. 
The number and the size of the editions that were made of his 
works indicate beyond all doubt his remarkable popularity. 
Similar success awaited him at the Comédie frangaise. None of 
his plays left his contemporaries indifferent and a good number of 
them were the subject of lively controversy. Some, especially 
Zaireand Akire, were so eminently in keeping with the taste of the 
times that they were played year after year and went on drawing 
good houses. Indeed, the number of occasions on which Voltaire’s 
tragedies were performed is a further aspect of his remarkable 
success as a writer: they were produced at the Comédie française 
more often than were the tragedies of Crébillon, Le Franc de 
Pompignan, Marmontel and Piron combined. 

The honours he received from learned societies in France and 
elsewhere in Europe were, it is true, awarded to other distinguish- 
ed writers who contributed to the fame of French thought and 
literature. However, his court distinctions were of an entirely 
different nature. No other writer at the time was appointed 
historiographer royal and gentleman of the privy chamber. 
Before Voltaire, only Racine had received these two honours; 
after Voltaire, others were appointed historiographer royal, but 
none were raised to the rank of gentleman of the privy chamber. 

It cannot be said that this notable success gave Voltaire an 
overwhelming sense of achievement and of deep contentment. 
To the contrary, Voltaire’s mood prior to his departure for 
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Prussia was one of keen dissatisfaction. Paris and its society were 
almost alien to him. In his verse 4 madame Denis (1748, M.x.344- 
345), he lamented: 


Ce tourbillon qu’on appelle le monde 

Est si frivole, en tant d’erreurs abonde, 

Qu’il n’est permis d’en aimer le fracas 
wà l’étourdi qui ne le connaît pas. 


Furthermore, he was in large measure isolated from his fellow- 
writers. Those he did meet proved to be uncongenial company 
because, among them, as he complained in his Fragment d’un 
voyage autour de Paris (M.xxxii.409): 


Il n’est que trop de beaux esprits; 
Mais il est peu de gens aimables! 


He was, too, at loggerheads with the French Academy. It had 
perhaps once been his cherished hope to constitute and lead a 
group of young dramatists. If such had been his wish, he had not 
succeeded in fulfilling it. The only group which had been formed 
was the ‘encyclopédistes’. Voltaire was not at its head; he had 
virtually no contact with it at all. Thus, the one group which had 
been organized to guide opinion escaped his personal influence. 

Voltaire, too, had sought to guide opinion. Having perceived 
that all was not well in the republic of letters, he had engaged in 
vigorous campaigns to remedy this sad state of affairs. He sought 
to rid the press and the stage of censorship, a paralyzing restraint 
imposed in the name of religious and political principles. He 
wished to obtain an honourable status for actors and to enable 
them to develop their art freely. He strove to improve the lot of 
writers, claiming for them esteem from the public, recompense 
and honours from the court. The Académie française had a fine 
rôle to play, for it was eminently suited to act as guardian of the 
country’s literary heritage. It had, moreover, the authority that 
was required to preserve the language as a fine instrument of 
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literary and scientific expression, carefully adapted to the times. 
Voltaire wished, by his criticism and recommendations, to make 
the Académie frangaise fully alive to its potential influence, and 
to encourage it to new endeavour. These efforts of reform, 
although made at different times and in various writings, were by 
no means unrelated. Voltaire believed that if they were brought 
about, they would help to establish in France a climate which 
would be propitious to the full flowering of man’s art and of his 
thought. 

Voltaire’s writings in favour of these reforms, and of other 
reforms of a political and philosophical nature, were published in 
the main before 1740. They bear the mark of considerable self- 
reliance. The Lettres philosophiques, for example, is the work of a 
man confident, not only of being right, but also of possessing to a 
high degree the power to persuade his fellows. Voltaire obviously 
did have that talent and his writings, provocative and challenging 
in tone, often proved to be singularly persuasive. Their appeal 
was intense and they aroused readers to passionate reaction, 
winning ardent admirers and, at the same time, making bitter, 
implacable enemies. The admirers were less powerful than the 
enemies. Voltaire’s writings were suppressed. The reforms which 
he advocated were not carried out. Consequently, although his 
work was a potent influence, it did not quickly lead to tangible 
results. 

Voltaire’s self-reliance grew less. He came to realize that power 
was not so much in his hands, as in the hands of the temporal 
ruler: it is the king who governs events. Could Voltaire not 
govern the king? Such appears to have been his bold ambition. 
He served ministers of state, flattered influential peers, showered 
praise on mme de Pompadour so as ultimately to win the favour 
of Louis xv, and gain ascendancy over him. He failed. It seems 
that he, personally, provoked the same violent reaction as did his 
writings; and the king’s reaction was openly hostile. Voltaire then 
clearly had the impression that events were quite beyond his con- 
trol, whether exercised directly or indirectly. His disappointment 
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and consequent bewilderment are given forceful expression in 
Zadig. 

Gradually his mood became even more sombre. He lapsed into 
a sense of powerlessness. When on his way to Prussia, he wrote 
from Compiègne on 26 June 1750 to the comte and the comtesse 
d’Argental, the dearest of his friends: ‘Pourquoi suis-je ici? Pour- 
quoi vais-je plus loin? Pourquoi vous ai-je quittés, mes chers 
anges? Vous n’étes point mes gardiens, puisque me voila livré au 
démon des voyages: video meliora, proboque, deteriora sequor’ 
(Best.3594). To his niece, mme de Fontaine, he wrote on 7 August 
1750: ‘Le hasard, dont je reconnais de plus en plus I’empire, nous 
a bien soudainement dispersés’ (Best.3611). To mme Denis, a 
niece of greater renown, he declared on 24 August 1750: ‘La des- 
tinée se joue de nous. Je cherche la gaieté aux soupers des reines, 
et quand je suis rentré chez moi, je trouve la tristesse’ (Best.3626). 
Finally, when his decision was taken to stay at the court of Prussia, 
he wrote to the d’Argentals: ‘Je me livre à ma destinée, et je me 
jette, la tête la première, dans l’abîme de la fatalité qui nous conduit 
tous. Ah, mes chers anges! ayez pitié des combats que j’éprouve, 
et de la douleur mortelle avec laquelle je m’arrache à vous. J’en 
ai presque toujours vécu séparé; mais autrefois c'était la persécu- 
tion la plus injuste, la plus cruelle, la plus acharnée. Aujourd’hui 
c’est le premier homme de l’univers, c’est un philosophe cou- 
ronné qui m’enléve’ (Best.3631). 

On looking back at these years, Voltaire later observed in his 
Mémoires (M.i.35): “Ma destinée était de courir de roi en roi, 
quoique j’aimasse ma liberté avec idolatrie’. The paradox is not 
insoluble. At the time of which he was writing, he was without 
belief in the efficacy of his own intervention; he was convinced 
that it was only through the intermediary of a king that he could 
influence the course of events. This conviction, it has been shown, 
was born of his own painful experience. It was derived, moreover, 
from his study of history. To Voltaire, the splendid artistic and 
intellectual achievement of France in the seventeenth century 
stemmed in large measure from the guidance and encouragement 
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given by Louis x1v (Best.2089). Voltaire therefore felt entitled to 
call his study on the seventeenth century the Siècle de Louis xiv. 
For a time, he believed that Frederick 11 possessed a similarly 
dynamic power. 

This opinion was evinced by the court festivities to be held in 
Potsdam soon after Voltaire’s arrival. He remarked enthusias- 
tically, when announcing them to d’Argental: ‘Un carrousel com- 
posé de quatre quadrilles nombreuses, carthaginoises, persanes, 
grecques et romaines, conduites par quatre princes qui y mettent 
l'émulation de la magnificence, le tout à la clarté de vingt mille 
lampions qui changeront la nuit en jour. Les prix distribués par 
une belle princesse, une foule d’étrangers qui accourent à ce spec- 
tacle, tout cela n’est-il pas le temps brillant de Louis xiv, qui 
renaît sur les bords de la Sprée?’ (Best.3610). Three weeks later, 
when the festivities were over, he wrote: ‘C’était à la fois le car- 
rousel de Louis x1v, et la fête des lanternes de la Chine. . . . On ne 
peut pas se faire une juste idée de la beauté, de la singularité de ce 
spectacle; le tout terminé par un souper a dix tables, et par un bal. 
C’est le pays des fées. Voila ce que fait un seul homme’ (Best. 
3631). 

This was the powerful man who, Voltaire hoped, would enable 
him to exercise an irresistible influence. He was doomed to bitter 
disappointment and eventually came to realize that he must 
depend, not on kings, but on himself. In effect, he was able to 
exercise his lasting influence only when he regained the self- 
assurance he had known towards 1730. Confident in his own 
strength, he was then able to persuade his fellows to place reliance 
in human endeavour. 
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